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\ssociation— 


Features of Meeting Include a Discussion on “ A State’s Duties and Responsibilities in the Devel- 
opment of Its Industries.” by Governors of North and South Carolina 


annua! 
American 


HE twenty-seventh 
convention of the 
Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation at Richmond, Va., 
Wednesday and Thursday, was the 
irgest of the five meetings that it 
is held in that hospitable city and 
isily the most important of 

is number both in the character of 
pics and problems discussed 
formally, as well as of those that were 
rincipal subject of private dis- 


attendance aggregated some- 
ng over 800, of which more than 
irds were mill executives and 
ntendents; every was 
vell attended and the banquet Wed- 
evening attracted nearly 
member and guest. 
most important features of 
rmal program were the ad- 
iresses on “ Transportation,” ‘“Amer- 
nism” and “ A State’s Duties and 
‘esponsibilities in the Development 
‘Its Industries.” The latter subject 
iscussed by Morrison 
th Carolina and Gov. McLeod 
South Carolina, and their hand- 
ng of it received as hearty endorse- 
those present as might have 
en to a fabled remark of a 
governor of North Carolina to an 
of South Carolina. The 
tion was also honored by the 
Trin- 
was the principal speaker at 
juet and whose 
the oratorical gems of the 
m. The presence of three 
rs at this convention, by the 
iblishes a record that will be 


session 


(yoy 


res of Governor F. Lee 


address was 


to beat. One of the most 
addresses was that of 
William H. Barr of the 
Founders Association on 


inism,” although its lessons 
ich more applicable to a 
than to a southern audience 
manufacturers. 
innual address President C. 
hison briefly and 
nearly important 
the business, industrial and 
situation. He regards the 
lowing-up of business in 
rns and purely 
and an almost unavoidable 
e of uncertainty regarding 
prices, but he is unequivo- 
nistic regarding the outlook 


reviewed 
every 


goods as 


for the near future. In this he re- 
flected the sentiment of the great 
majority of manufacturers and mer- 
chants present. 

President Hutchinson 


referred 


W. E. Beattie, New President of American Cotton Manufacturer- 


briefly in his opening address to a 
subject that has been much discussed 
by southern manufacturers recently, 
and that some 
length at the Thursday session: The 
desirability of encouraging the de- 
velopment of textile machinery manu- 
facture in the South. It dis- 
cussed more fully and freely between 
machinery men and manufacturers 
privately in the Hotel Jefferson lobby 
than in open meeting, and the answer 
seemed to be that if it could be 
demonstrated to be economically ad- 
vantageous to establish a plant in the 
South existing firms would ultimately 
grasp such an opportunity instead of 


was considered at 


was 





allowing some new competitors to 

capitalize it. 
Another subject 

dent Hutchinson and 


in detail by D. M. Jones 


raised by Presi 


later exploited 


president 


\s-ociation 


of the Ruby Cotton Mills, Inc., Gas- 


N. ( 
Fulmer 
and to the 


tonia, was opposition to the 


new cotton standards law 


tentative cotton ac 


reage 
estimate recently inaugurated by the 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics « 


the Department of Agriculture. Mr 
Jones holds that the Fulmer act is as 
inimical to the best interest of cot 
ton growers, and the smaller ship- 
pers and exporters as it is to those 
yf spinners, and that, except as an 
arbitrary method of 
adoption ot ay. S. 


forcing the 
Government stand 
irds for American cotton by foreign 
spinners, it had no cause for exist 
Mr. 


ence and deserves repeal Jones 


was even more caustic in his de- 
nunciation of (Government acreage 
reports, and it was evident that he 


voiced the opinion of a large number 
of manufacturers. 


President Robert Amory, of the 
National \ssociation of Cotton 
Manufacturers, who with Secretary 
Harry C. Meserve were guests of the 


\merican Association, one of 
the speakers at the banquet and his 


reference to his 


was 


suggestion at the 
recent Providence convention that 
the National hold only 
one annual meeting, and that in the 


Association 


fall, thus stimulating closer co- 
operation between the northern and 
southern associations, was very 


favorably received. Both organiza- 
tions would maintain their separate 
identities, and the ultimate 
would be greater power and promi 
nence of the National Council in na 
tional affecting all 
manufacturers alike. 
Bounteous hospitality was showered 
attendants by the 
committees on entertain- 


result 


affairs cotton 


upon convention 


Richmond 


ment, headed by J. M. Miller, presi 
dent of the First National Bank of 
that city. They took charge of the 


the ban 
quet, served a buffet lunch on Thurs 
day at the Commonwealth Club, 
opened all of their country clubs to 
their guests, provided autos for sight 
and an elaborate speci il 


music and entertainment at 


seeing trips, 
program of entertainment for th 


lad s 


The Opening Session 


HE crowd that gathered for the 
initial 27th an 
nual convention of the American Cot- 
\ssociation in 
on Wednesday morn 
This 


number of 


meeting of the 


ton Manufacturers 
Richmond, Va., 
ing, was unusually large was 


due to the fact that the 


members present exceeded by a con- 
any that had at 


this kind in a 


sic rable 
tended 
number of 


margin 
functions of 
years Figures are not 
available at this writing but officials 
declared that the registration shows a 
surprisingly large proportion of the 


y 





60 3312) 


Cotton 


And 
to 
representa- 


To be 


membership in 
what 


attendance. 


was more those who 
Richmond were highly 
of the industry. 

was the usual accompaniment 
subsidiary and collateral lines, 
such as selling agents, yarn dealers, 
r¢ presentativ es of 


came 


tive 


there 


sure, 


of 


and 
num- 
manu fac- 
eloquent 


machinery 
But the large 
prominent cloth 
and was 
of 


supply houses. 
of 


turers 


ber 
spinners 
interest in associa- 
to of the 
for the individual mem- 


testimony the 


tion affairs and the valu 
organization 
ber 
The session called to order 
shortly after 10 o’clock by President 
J After 
the following committees were an- 
Nominations—William D. 


Anderson, chairman, Aug. W. Smith 


was 
Hutchison. 


Invocation 


Aounced: 


nd T. H. Webb; Resolutions— 
James D. Hammett, M. L. Cannon 
and W. J. Vereen. 


Entertainment Features 


J. M. Miller, its president of the 
First National Bank of Richmond 
and chairman of the Richmond enter- 
tainment committee, announced the 
program of entertainment provided 
for the of the 
Mr. Miller declared that while it had 


members association. 





H. KR 
Governors, 


Assn 


Member 


American 


Board of 
Cotton Mfrs. 


Fitzgerald, 


been endeavored to provide pleasant 
f care had been taken 


1 
social teatures, 


not to interfere with the business of 
the convention which he understood 
was paramount. The features of 
entertainment included a luncheon at 


the Commonwealth Club immediately 
after the adjournment of Thursday’s 
vhile the privileges of the 


bs were extended to visitors. 


It was announced that autos would 
be ned at the hotel for free 
servi to guests. The entertainment 


dinner at 


la consisted of a 
6.30 Wednesday evening, at 


lies 


the 
Country Club, followed by a theater 


party, the play being “It Pays to 
Advertise Qn Thursday at I! 
A. M. autos would be provided to 


conduct the 


ladies on a sight-seeing 
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Manufacturers Convention at Richmond—Continued 


trip around Richmond which would 
end at the Flower Show at the Colis- 
seum where luncheon would be 
served. Mr. Miller was thanked for 
the courtesies extended on behalf of 
the entertainment committee who cer- 
tainly sustained their past reputation 
for hospitality. 


President’s Address 


The next feature on the program 
was the address of President Hut- 
chison. This was a comprehensive 
review of the problems which con- 
front the industry and of social and 
economic conditions which bear more 
or less directly upon it. The labor 
situation was described as satisfac- 
tory in large measure if the opera- 
tive was not interfered with by those 
interests which tend to produce class 
unrest and rebellion. Transportation 
and the coal situation were treated as 
a unit and the vexing elements con 
nected with these factors in the eco- 
nomic situation pointed out. Presi- 
dent Hutchison declared that if these 
matters were placed in the hands of 
the Federal Government a solution 
of the problems involved might be 
discovered. The question of future 
cotton supply and the menace of the 
boll weevil in relation thereto were 
also considered in a hopeful manner. 

Mr. Hutchison touched upon the 
diversification of product which is 
showing such unmistakable evidence 
in the South and predicted its further 
expansion. He also spoke hopefully 
about the possibilities of export 
trade, in spite of the temporary fall- 
ing off in this line of activity, de- 
claring that in view of the handicaps 
that existed during the last few years 
the record of exports must’ be re- 
garded as encouraging at least. The 
Cotton Standard Act and its relation 
to the industry would be explained 
by D. M. Jones of 
Gastonia, it announced. 

The development of the South in 
relation to matters of legislation also 
was referred to and in this connec- 
tion the desirability of locating the 
manufacture of textile machinery 
plants and developing the production 
and distribution of repair parts in 
this section were suggested. It was 
understood this matter would come 
up for discussion at Thursday’s ses- 
sion. Tariff legislation and the part 
played by the association through its 
tariff was given consideration. In 
conclusion, President Hutchison made 
an earnest plea for closer co-opera- 
tion with other textile associations, 
particularly the National Association 
of Cotton Manufacturers. The ad- 
dress enthusiastically received 
and general comment to the 
effect that it contained much food 
for thought and for subsequent ac- 


ind discussed 


was 


was 


was 


tion by the association. Mr. Hut- 
chison’s remarks will be found in 
another column. 


Transportation and Production 

The only other formal address of 
the session was a discussion of trans- 
portation problems and their relation 


to production by Edgar Watkins, of 
Atlanta, Ga., and counsel for the as- 
sociation in traffic matters. Mr. 
Watkins declared at. the outset that 
transportation was a very important 





Cc. L. Gilliland, Member Board of Gov- 
ernors, American Cotton Mfrs. Assn. 


element in the question of production. 
Prices for any commodity, he de- 
clared, were largely determined by 
freight rates, as well as the markets 
which might be profitably reached by 
such commodities. Therefore, trans- 
portation is a very integral part of 
production. 

The speaker declared unequivocally 
that freight rates are too high and 
that the net returns to the railroads 
too low. He traced by contrete 
illustration the advance in rates dur- 
ing the last ten years and gave as his 
opinion as one of the principal causes 
of such increases the influence of 
Government control. The principal 


result of Federal control was «en, 
agreement that Government owner. 
ship would be dangerous and wnsaly. 
tary. Government ownership of raj). 
roads, he declared, had mea 
per cent. increase in cost of m 
ance and a 77 per cent. increase jp 
unit labor. While such cost woulg 
probably continue, the speak 
hesied that the total cost would prob- 
ably decrease. 


The problem to be considered \ 
how cost to the railroads cou u 
down and at the same time net re- 
turns be.increased. He expr: 
opinion that proper railroad 
solidation would be _ benefic: 
recommended inter-regional rather 
than regional control which would 
mean splitting up the count 
sections and would make for ineffic 
ency instead of improvement in man- 
ment. He also spoke of the sug- 
gested car-pool and deprecated 
guarantee and recapture clauses 
the present railroad act. Railroa 
should be given freedom to make im- 
provement, possibilities of which are 
numerous —the possibility of speed 
ing up the movement of freight 
lessening of expense in the matter of 
coal consumption, and economy 
the compilation and distributio: 
tariffs. The recommendation 
made that mine ratings should 
fixed as of the date of contract 
coal placed by the consumer and t! 
the railroads should have the sam 
power to contract ahead for cars 
the manufacturer has to contract for 
coal. This would minimize the poss 
bilities of delay in filling the 
facturers’ contracts for coal. 


After the announcement of 
afternoon session the meeting 
journed, 


A Governors’ Session 


HE second session of the conven- 
tion was primarily devoted to 
the views of government ex- 
pressed. by the Governors of North 
and South Carolina. The subject on 
which both of these gentlemen were 
scheduled to “A State’s 
Duties and Responsibilities in the 
Development of Its Opportunities.” 
The subject afforded an opportunity 
for the display of oratorical ability, 
more particularly on the rights and 
duties of citizens and the relation of 
the individual to the state and to the 
Government. Both speakers dwelt at 
length upon the necessity of passing 
legislation that would not favor any 
class or group and stressed the neces- 
sity of treating all alike, according 
equal rights and privileges to every 
one. 
Relation of State and U. S. 
Governor Cameron Morrison of 
North Carolina was introduced as the 
first speaker. He stressed the fact 
that the United States government 
was granted but few powers on gen- 
eral subjects but without which the 


as 


talk was 


separate states would be powerless 
conduct their operations. Th« 
however, who does not love ai 
spect both state and federal govern- 
ments is a traitor on the ground t 
both are necessary to work 
greatest perfection of civilizati 
The duty of the state, said | 
ernor Morrison, is to the indivi 
and not to any particular industr) 
class group. No legislation sh 
be considered which is in favo 
any particular individual or class 
against any other individual or g 
One of the great dangers i1 
country, it was pointed out, 1s 
the people of this Republic te! 
ward amalgamation in trade g! 
There are those who contend 
lawyers should not govern the 
try. Some declare the country s 
be governed by business men, 
that farmers should govern, 
others still argue that labor s 
be in control of government. 
these theories Governor Morriso! 
clared to be fallacies and dec 


(Continued on page 74) 
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A Code of Ethics? 


S it desirable for trade associations to adopt 

standards of procedure for the conduct of 

individuals connected with such organiza- 
tions? This question has been brought into 
the foreground by the introduction at the Knit 
Underwear convention at Atlantic City, this 
week, of a code of ethics which after certain 
alterations was adopted unanimously. 


The important point in this connection is that 
a certain amount of criticism regarding the 
advisability of such action on the part of the 
association was privately heard, although not 
expressed on the floor. Probably no member 
would have cared to go on record as opposing 
such a move, although it was argued between 
sessions that the rules of conduct prescribed 
should have been learned before members ever 
became manufacturers and that if they were 
not conducting business in accordance with 
such principles, it was too late in life to make 
the effort to change. 

Naturally, in such a code of procedure there 
is nothing punitive. Nor could it be wise to 
include such provision, for unfortunately it is 
probable that a certain proportion of thé trade 
have not lived up to any such ethical standard 
and its declaration and adoption will make 
little or no difference in their attitude. Does 
this prove, however, the unwisdom of an- 
nouncing such principles? 

The Business Publishers’ Association sever- 
al years ago, adopted a code of ethics and 
while it is not contended that every member 
of the organization adheres strictly to the prin- 
ciples enunciated, yet effort is constantly made 
to persuade the members of the necessity of 
fashioning their publications in accordance 
with the ideas of proper conduct as outlined 
in the code. This effort has had a salutary 
eflect upon the morale of the trade publishing 
business. 

Why the same principle cannot be applied 
to the manufacturing field, in the relations 
of employer to employe, and the relations of 
seller, to buyer it is difficult to understand. 
The millennium has not arrived and until it 
does there will always be instances of defec- 
tions from the realm of equity and fair play. 
But we conceive it to be the function of a trade 
organization to take itself seriously in this 
matter of the conduct of its membership and to 
give thoughtful consideration to the principles 
of right and wrong as exemplified in the every- 
day development of business ethics. 


In the final analysis adherence to the Golden 
Rule as a proper basis of conduct is the sine 
quo non for all individuals and groups of in- 
dividuals whether in business or private rela- 
tionships. ‘This addition to the knit under- 
wear code of ethics provided the essential 
without which any pronouncement on this sub- 
ject would have been futile. It is possible 
that closer observance of this rule, whether 
because of its declaration by an association 
or because of the innate consciousness that 


such rules should be the guiding influence, will 
make the path of this division of the textile in- 
dustry plainer in the future than in the past 
and will be the cause of its elevation to greater 
heights of prominence and usefulness in the 
industrial world. 


* * 


A Cotton Boomerang 


T will be quite generally agreed that for cot- 

ton growers and their friends there was 

sufficient incentive in the recent publication 
by the Department of Agriculture of its “ ten- 
tative acreage estimate,’ and in the radical 
decline in cotton values during the last few 
weeks, to efforts to counteract the artificial 
and legitimate factors that are “ bearing” the 
market. The effort put forth by J. Skottowe 
Wannamaker, president of the American Cot- 
ton Growers’ took the 
form of advice to growers to plow under one- 
third of the planted cotton and resow with 
food crops, has exerted an effect exactly op- 
posite to that intended. 

No matter where located, farmers do not 
undergo the arduous labor and expense inci- 
dent to replanting without strong, impelling 
cause, much less cotton planters. There is 
no such cause in 21- to 25-cent cotton futures. 
Being aware of this, cotton speculators have 
interpreted Mr. Wanamaker’s advice merely 
as strong confirmation of the most bearish 
acreage reports that have been published, of 
which the Department of Agriculture’s esti- 
mate of 12 per cent. increase is the maximum. 
The Wanamaker suggestion was a boomerang, 
and has been relatively as injurious to cotton 
growers as was the Government’s tentative 
acreage report. 


Association, which 


a 


Fiat Government Statistics 


TATISTICAL data, estimate or other in- 
formation having to do with basic finan- 
cial, industrial, and agricultural condi- 

tions should not be compiled and published by 
Government departments provided it is im- 
possible to guarantee their completeness and 
accuracy within reasonable limits. 

The need and desirability of accurate basic 
information of this character is generally rec- 
ognized, and it is as generally agreed that Gov- 
ernment agencies are the most logical and un- 
biased sources of its supply, but it is as gener- 
ally agreed that the issue of fiat statistics 
by the Government is hardly less indefensible 
than the issue of fiat money. Statistics 
and estimates of an incomplete character vital- 
ly affecting major crops and industries should 
be left to private agencies, and should never 
be given the appearance of authority that 
should be a prime requisite of all Government 
publications of this nature. 

This was the consensus of opinion expressed 
by manufacturers at the Richmond convention 
this week of the American Cotton Manufactur- 


We Believe 
in the Conservation and Protection 
of Domestic Industries 


ers’ Association, and was inspired b: 

at one of the sessions on the so-called tentat 
cotton acreage report published last month { 
the first time ; and without proper warning 
the Crop Reporting Board of the Dx partment 
of Agriculture. The attitude of the 
majority of textile manufacturers 

principle involved is practically the 

though the reaction of many nor 
manufacturers to this particular 

might have been less critical than that of 
southern mill men because of the fact 
they are carrying less cotton and are less likely 
to be adversely affected by the sl imp in 

ton values for which this “ tentative acrea 
estimate ” was at least partially responsible. 
A woman’s honor is no more sensitive 
brutal gossip than is business to gossip 
incomplete facts regarding credit n basic 
conditions, and the greater the reputation of 
the gossip monger the greater the potentiality 
for serious injury. 

Government compilation of basic industrial, 
business, crop, and financial statistics ard in- 
formation should be extended and improved, 
but actual publication should be confined to 
those results whose completeness and accur- 
acy are beyond the shadow of a reasonabk 
doubt. Any publication of data of mere 
questionable character had better be left 
private agencies until such time as the respon 
sible Government departments have perfected 
the compilation of similar data to the high 
standard of reliability that should be the ster- 
ling mark of all Government service 


> < os 


Seizure of German Dye Plants 


HE seizure of four of the six 


reat 
German dye manufacturing compan- 
ies by French troops on Tuesday has 
many interesting ramifications, but the entire 
significance of the move will not be apparent 
until further developments are noted. 

As far as the interests of American con- 
sumers of dyes are concerned, this action has 
little immediate bearing. There has been an 
embargo on products from that sectton for 
about two months, and that situation has not 
changed. As to future effect on dye ship- 
ments to this country, some apprehension has 
been expressed but it is too early to hazard an 
opinion on this matter. 

The real significance, according to 
close:to the developments in dye manufactur 
is that the action of France was as much from 


the standpoint of security as from that of 


safeguarding reparations. 

The duration of the seizure is difficult 
foretell and it is also hard to state whether 
the rumors of a possible Franco-German 
combination have any basis in fact. Nevet 
theless, the developments in connection with 


this latest action will be of decided interest 
to the entire world. 
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Resolutions Passed by A.C M.A. 





Richmond Convention Goes on Record on Many Pertinent 
Matters Affecting the Industry 


RIcHMOND, Va., May 17 (Special 
wire to TExTILE WorLD).—The fol- 
lowing resolutions passed at 
today’s session of the convertion of 
the American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association: 

Department of Commerce 

Resolved, That this association ten- 
ders to the Department of Commerce 
its full cooperation to the end that 
American 


were 


trade may be fostered at 
home and abroad. 
“ Southern ” and “ Eastern ” 
Whereas, Certain news and trade 


journals, in their current quotations 
of cotton goods prices, particularly 
yarns, still draw a distinction between 
‘Eastern ” and “ Southern” products 
which quotations carry the implica 
on that the southern-made goods ar« 


nie 


riot 


to eastern-made goods, and, 
Whereas, This association, in con- 
assembled in Washington in 


last 


vention 
May of attention 


that goods 


year, directed 


this custom and insisted 
rated 


. 131 
should he 


and priced on quality, 


less of the the 


j 
rd 


section ot 


coun 
be 


Cea 


tr 


ry in which produced, therefor 


lved, That the practice prevail- 
y with 


J 
such news and trade journals 
be condemned as unnecessary, mis 
eading and unjust, and be it 

Resolved Further, That the thanks 
is association be hereby tendered 
the American Wool and Cotton Re- 
pe Boston; the TeExTiLrE Wortp 
of New York, and the Southern Tea 
tile Bulletin of Charlotte, N. C., and 
such other publications as have done 
for their recognition and correc- 
tion in their columns of this discrim- 
ination 


i 
th 


rter, 


so, 


The Tax Burden 

Resolved, That this association reg- 
ister its emphatic protest against the 
present tax burden and that this mat- 
ter be brought to the attention of Con- 
gress as a problem of vast and vital 
consequence, requiring immediate 
consideration ; 

Resolved Further, 


That this asso- 


ciation urge upon the legislative 
authorities of the several southern 


Members and Guests at 
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Textile Machinery Manufacture force this recommendation their 
Whereas, The southern textile in- various selling agencies. 
dustry is developing so rapidly that : . 
the demand for machinery is becom- Raw Cotton Supp); 
ing increasingly great, and, Whereas, The supply of raw cotton 


is fast approaching the danger pojz) 

in respect to reserve stocks, 
Whereas, The ravages 

pests with consequent chang: 


Whereas, Production is restricted 
to a relatively few corporations lo- 
cated in distant states, thus making 
for uneconomical supply and discrim- 


states that they give serious thought 
to the necessity of equalizing the tax 
burden between the various states and 


ne . . oe z €x- 
the effecting of such reforms in the jnation in distribution, and, isting agricultural methods and the 
levies as will place them on a fair Whereas, The raw material with migration of farm labor from th, 


and equitable footing with respect to 
one another. 

Resolved Further, That a copy of 
this resolution be transmitted to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, to mem- 
bers of Congress, and the proper of- 
ficials of the several southern states. 

The Railroads 

Whereas, The net corporate income 
received by the railroads generally in 
the United States during the year 
1922 was less than a fair return on 
the investment, and, 

Whereas, Cooperation between 
shippers and carriers cannot but be 
helpful to both; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers’ Association here- 
by pledges the active cooperation of 
its membership to the railroads in any 
and all proper efforts upon the part 
of the railroads to increase their ef- 
ficiency and to promote further econ- 
omies in operation. 

Child Labor Bill 

Resolved, That this association en- 
ters vigorous protest against the so- 
called child labor bill presented at the 
last session of Congress and further 
that it heartily endorses the rigid and 
impartial enforcement of the regula- 
tions adopted by the several state ad- 
ministrations and their extension 
local conditions permit; 

Resolved, Further, That this asso- 
ciation reaffirm its position that the 
child is the hope of future southern 
industrialism, and that child welfare 
is of paramount concern as evidenced 
by the notable progress achieved by 


rural districts have imposed restric 
tions upon output to the extent tha 
this situation is rapidly assuming ; 
aspects of a national problem, and 

Whereas, An adequate suppl 
raw cotton is essential to 
tenance of the trade balancx 
nation with foreign countries 
as to the growth and succes: 
American textile industry, the: 
be it 

Resolved, That this associa 
dorse the efforts now being put { 
looking to solution of this prol 

Resolved Further, That the ( 
gress of the United States b 
titoned to make such approp: 
to this work as will enable the 
partment of Agriculture and t 
agencies of the Government 
ceed on more vigorous and 
hensive lines in the future. 


competent labor is available with 
other factors favorable to the insti- 
tution and successful development of 
such an industry in the South; there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That this association en- 
dorses the movement and pledges its 
support to the establishment of textile 
machinery building plants in the 
South and urges its members to en- 
courage and aid in same, to the end 
that the industry may be made inde- 
pendent and self contained and there- 
by continue to grow and prosper. 

Machinery Prices 

Whereas, This association at its 
twenty-fifth annual convention, held 
in Philadelphia, in May, 1921, went 
on record protesting against the rela- 
tively high prices charged for textile 
machinery, and machinery repair 
parts, and, 

Whereas, Believing that the prices 
are still excessive, 


Wage Comparison: 

Whereas, Relative wage com 
sons have appeared in the 

press from time to time purporti 


charged 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the president of 
this association be instructed to ad- 
dress a letter to the manufacturers 
of machinery and parts earnestly urg- 
ing that relief be given, and 

Resolved Further, That a commit- 
tee be appointed to look into the sub- 
ject of relative prices on textile ma- 
chinery and repair parts before and 
since the war, and to make report to 
this association including compara- 
tive costs of labor and materials en- 
tering into such machinery. 


t day 


give the compensation received 
textile operatives in the South 
compared with that paid in other s 
tions of the country, and 
Whereas, Such statements of com 
parative compensation do 
into account those equivalents of co 
pensation including a very nominal 
charge for house rent and lights, 
free water and sewerage, together 
with fuel and many other supplies at 
cost and often below cost, etc., which 
southern operatives universally re 


@ 


as not take 


m. 
1) 


Export Departments 


members of this association in the Resolved, That this association in ceive and which workers in other sec- 
building and maintenance of good convention assembled, goes on record tions do not generally obtain 
schools, churches, recreational cen- as earnestly urging the various com- therefore, be it 


ters, the betterment of health, home 
and factory surroundings and living 
conditions and the fostering of pro- 
gressive legislation by the several 
states looking to the constant im- 
provement of child life. 


mission agencies handling southern- 
made products to institute efficient 
and aggressive export departments 
for the development of a larger for- 
eign trade and that the members of 
this association be requested to rein- 


Resolved, That this association in- 
sist that any comparison of relative 
wages be expressed in terms of the 
cost of living, or in other words, shall 
be based upon the real wages rather 
than mere payroll wages. 
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Alabama Power Illustrated 
Moving Pictures Are Displayed at 
Richmond 


The showing by the Alabama 
Power Co. of its motion pictures, 
“Power,” “King Cotton,” “Minerals 
and Metals,” and “Electricity at 
Work,” was attended by members of 
the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association during the conven- 
tion at Richmond this week. 

“King Cotton” is a story. of cotton 
manufacuring in Alabama, from the 
fields to the finished product. It 
shows cotton growing in the fields; 
picking, ginning, seed crushing, and 
compressing ; the making of twine, in 
the Blue Mountain Mills of American 
Net and Twine Co.; the making of 
chambrays and sheetings in Avondale 
Mills, Birmingham; and denim mak- 
ing in Samoset Mills, at Talladega. 

“Minerals and Metals,” is a story 
of the manufacture of iron and sted 
and their products in Alabama. Th 
manufacture of high grade steel ara 
ferro-phosphorous in the electric fur 
nace is also shown. 

“Minerals and Metals” was of spe- 
cial interest in view of the discussion 
of manufacturing textile machinery 
in the South. It showed to very good 
advantage the mineral resources of 
Alabama and evoked much comment. 

“Electricity at Work” depicts the 
evolution in the use of streams and 
in the methods of power development. 
The ancient and modern methods of 
development and use of power in 
industry are contrasted, and the use 
of electricity is shown. 

These three pictures will be shown 
this Fall at a number of expositions, 
including the Textile Exposition at 
Boston. They are being distributed 
throughout the country by the mo- 
tion picture bureaus of the Y. M. 
C. A. and the National Association 
of Manufacturers, at New York. 

“Power” is the title of the fourth 
picture, which shows in detail the 
1,500 mile transmission system of the 
Alabama Power Co.; its Lock 12 
development, 110,000 h.p.; the newly 
completed Mitchell Dam _ project, 
96,000 h.p. (120,000 h.p. ultimately) ; 
the Gorgas and Gadsden reserve 
steam plants, 75,000 h.p. and 15,000 
h.p. respectively ; the 90,000 h.p. Shef- 
field steam plant, leased from the 
U. S. government; also many smaller 
, units, which go to swell the company’s 
‘ generating capacity to approximately 
375,000 h.p. 


Phila. Textile Mfrs. Dinner 


Announcement is made that the 
speakers who will address the 
seventh semi-annual dinner meeting 
ot the Philadelphia Textile Manu- 
facturers’ Association, will include 
George E. Roberts, vice-president of 
the National City Bank, New York 
City, who will speak upon business 
conditions and economic fundamen- 
tals of the situation. Col. Millard D. 
Brown, of the Continental Mills, 
Inc, will also address the meeting, 
discussing the real facts of the 

ruth-in-Fabric ” bill. 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Another Suggestion 





Worcester, Mass., May 14. 
Editor TextTiLe Wortp: 

I have noted with interest the sug- 
gestion of the Caltex Company of 
San Jose, Cal., regarding a new name 
for the fibre derived from cellulose, 
casein, gelatine, acetate, etc., used 
for artificial silk and the fabrics 
made from such artificial silk. 

May I suggest that the name “cel- 
lustron” would be a good name com- 
bining as it does the first syllable 
being illustrative of its origin, the 
second syllable illustrating its lus- 
trous nature, the last being added to 
make it a euphonious combination. 
Might I also suggest that “cellutex” 
would be a good name for fabrics 
mad¢ from such fibre or thread. 


F. S. Core, Engineer, 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


English Exports Lag 


McConnel Manager Finds Europe 
Generally Unsettled 

There has been little real alteration 
in the general conditions existing in 
the foreign cotton trade of England, 
according to John Heyes, export sales 
manager of McConnel & Co., Ltd.. 
Manchester, England, fine cotton 
spinners and doublers, who is now 
visiting the trade in this country. 
Business in these lines is far from sat- 
isfactory to English mills and more 
business is needed in the cotton goods 
trade with both India and China, as 
well as other countries which have 
been for many years important fac- 
tors in the foreign business of Man- 
chester. 

Mr. Heyes states there is a little 
business going on with South Ameri- 
can countries in both yarns and goods, 
but these markets have always been 
relatively of less importance. Busi- 
ness with India and China is needed, 
he states, to bring about a condition 
more nearly approaching normal. 
The lack of Russia as a real and sub- 
stantial market, is also considered a 
factor. 

A little business is being done on 


fine yarns with Germany for the glove 
and hosiery trades. Czecho-Slovakia 
has fallen off appreciably as a mar- 
ket, and spinners in that country have 
been offering low priced yarns to Ger- 
many in an effort to recover from the 
business slump which seems to pre- 
vail in their section. 

Business in Italy, Mr. Heyes de- 
clares, seems to be very good. In fact, 
when he visited that country in Feb- 
ruary, he found conditions in the tex- 
tile trades far better than those to be 
noted in England. Switzerland, how- 
ever, was not in such a satisfactory 
position. Sweden has also been buy- 
ing a fair amount of yarns for the 
hosiery trades. 


Spinners of American cotton in 
England have been running on short 
time for quite a period. Those on 
Egyptian cotton, however, have been 
operating full, but there might be 
some question as to the profits earned 
\n this business. 


The entire cotton trade of England 
5 naturally keenly interested in the 
cotton situation in America, and there 
has been increased effort made to de- 
velop other sources for ‘producing 
cotton. Australia, according to Mr. 
Heyes, has been found to produce 
some high grade cotton, but there the 
question of labor costs for cultivation 
is an important factor which makes 
development a problem. However, it 
is recognized that continuation of re- 
duced crops in America, coupled with 
an ever increasing ‘consumption of 
cotton throughout the world, indicates 
the absolute necessity of developing 
new fields for the production of the 
raw material. While the situation 
to-day is regarded as serious, the re- 
cent reductions of exports of goods 
made from American cotton, are con- 
sidered as vital elements in tending 
to prevent what might have been a 
serious shortage of cotton with a 
keen struggle to secure supplies to 
maintain spinning mills in operation. 

Mr. Heyes has planned an extensive 
tour through the country visiting the 
various important textile centers in 
the West, New England and Canada 
with H. M. Remington, Philadelphia 
the American representative of his 
firm. He plans to sail for England 
from Canada, early in June. 





pee 


TEXTILE C 


ALENDAR 


Philadelphia Textile School, Commencement and Meeting of 
Alumni Association, June 7; Outing, Philmont Country Club, and 
Banquet at Manufacturers Club, June 8, 1923. 

Cotton Manufacturers Association of North Carolina, Annual 
Convention, Robert E. Lee Hotel, Winston-Salem, N. C., June 15 


and 16, 1923. 


Southern Textile Association, Annual Meeting, Kenilworth Inn, 
Asheville, N. C., June 22 and 23, 1923. 

National Merchandise Fair, Grand Central Palace, New York, 
and National Garment Fair, 165th Regiment Armory, New York, 


July 23-Aug. 3, 1923. 


Ninth National Exposition of Chemical Industries, Grand 
Central Palace, New York, Sept. 17-22, 1923. 
Ninth Textile Exhibition, Textile Exhibitors, Mechanics Build- 


ing, Boston, Oct. 29-Nov. 3, 1923. 


National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, Fall Meeting, 
Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston, Oct. 31 and Nov. 1, 1923. 


ee : a 
April Cotton Consump- | 
tion 
Cotton consumed during April, 
| 1923, amounted to 577,396 bales as 
| compared with 443,509 bales dur- 
ing the same month last year. 
Cotton consumed during the nine 
months ending April 30, 1923, | 
| amounted to 5,040,004 bales as | 
compared with 4,447,263 bales 
| during the nine months ending 
April 30, 1922. Cotton on hand 
April 30, 1923, in consuming estab- 
| lishments totalled 1,889,218 bales 
as compared with 1,461,340 bales 
| on April 30, 1922. Cotton in pub- 
lic storage and at compresses on 
April 30, 1923, totalled 1,966,441 
bales as compared with 3,213,483 
bales on April 30, 1922. Cotton 
spindles active during April, 1923, 
totalled 35,515,791 as compared 
with 31,389,695 during April. 


1922. 


Amoskeag Employe Plan 


Representation to Be Voted on by 
Employes 
A plan of employe representation 
will be put into effect at the Amos 
keag Mfg. Co., Manchester, N. H., if 
it meets the approval of the manage- 
ment and the workers. A statement 
to that effect was issued to the oper- 
atives under the signature of the 
agent of the mill and an employes 
committee 
The workers will vote on the 
plan through a convention made up 
of representatives elected by the 
workers in secret ballot. Later the 
plan as finally formulated will be sub 
mitted to the employes as a 
for ratification 
The purpose of the plan, as 
nounced in the statement, is: 
First—To provide the em- 
ployes with a means of express- 
ing to the management their 
opinions on all matters concern- 
ing their working conditions; 
Second—To provide the man- 
agement with a means of con- 
sulting the employes on matters 
of mutual concern. 


whole 


an- 


Knit Fabrics Meeting 
A dinner and meeting of the Knitted 
fabrics Group of the Knitted Outer- 
wear Manufacturers Association, 
Eastern District, was held Wednesday 
night at the Hotel McAlpin, New 
York. A good attendance of local 
fabric men was present for the first of 
what was hoped will be regular meet 
ings of this Interest was 
shown in the knitted fabrics of Eng 
lish manufacture exhibited by W. S 
S. Graham of the Fairchild Co., 
it was generally commented that tl 
finish of these goods was consider 
ably better than that usually attained 
in this country. Mr stated 
that a new circular knitting machine 
which he recently saw in England ob 


group. 


Graham 


tained a production of sixty yards an 
hour. An interesting program of set 
talks augmented by fairly gen 
eral discussion from those present. 
Marcus Rottenberg of the Ess-Arr 
Knitting Mills, Brooklyn, presided. 


was 
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TEXTILE 


Resolutions Passed by A.C M.A. 





Richmond Convention 


Goes on 


Record 


on Many Pertinent 


Matters Affecting the Industry 


RICHMOND, Va., May 17 (Special 
wire to TExTILE Worip).—The fol- 
lowing resolutions were passed at 
today’s session of the convention of 
the American Manufacturers 
Association: 

Department of Commerce 

Resolved, That this association ten- 
ders to the Department of Commerce 
its full cooperation to the end that 
American trade may 
home and abroad. 

“ Southern ” and “ Eastern’ 

Whereas, Certain and trade 
journals, in their current quotations 


or 


Cotton 


be fostered at 


° 


news 


cotton goods prices, particularly 
yarns, still draw a distinction between 
and “ Southern” products 

the implica 
tion that the southern-made goods are 


‘Eastern ” 
which quotations carry 
ferior to eastern-made goods, and, 
Whereas, This association, in con- 
vention assembled in Washington in 
May of last 


this custom and insisted that goods 


year, directed attention 
should be rated and priced on quality, 


regardless of the section of the coun- 


try in which produced, therefore be 
ut 

Resolved, That the practice prevail- 
ng with such news and trade journals 
be condemned as unnecessary, mis- 
leading and unjust, and be it 

Resolved Further, That the thanks 
of this association be hereby tendered 
the American Wool and Cotton Re- 
p Boston; the TExTILE Wor.p 
of New York, and the Southern Tex- 
tile Bulletin of Charlotte, N. C., and 
such other publications as have done 
for their recognition and correc- 
tion in their columns of this discrim- 
ination 


vter, 


so, 


The Tax Burden 

Resolved, That this association reg- 
ister its emphatic protest against the 
present tax burden and that this mat- 
ter be brought to the attention of Con- 
gress as a problem of vast and vital 
consequence, requiring immediate 
consideration ; 


Resolved Further, That this asso- 
ciation urge upon the legislative 
authorities of the several southern 


Members and Guests 


states that they give serious thought 
to the necessity of equalizing the tax 
burden between the various states and 
the effecting of such reforms in the 
levies as will place them on a fair 
and equitable footing with respect to 
one another. 

Resolved Further, That a copy of 
this resolution be transmitted to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, to mem- 
bers of Congress, and the proper of- 
ficials of the several southern states. 

The Railroads 

Whereas, The net corporate income 
received by the railroads generally in 
the United States during the year 
1922 was less than a fair return on 
the investment, and, 

Where Cooperation between 
shippers and carriers cannot but be 
helpful to both; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers’ Association here 


as, 


by pledges the active cooperation of 
its membership to the railroads in any 
and all proper efforts upon the part 
of the railroads to increase their ef- 
ficiency and to promote further econ 
omies in operation. 

Child Labor Bill 

Resolved, That this association en- 
ters vigorous protest against the so- 
called child labor bill presented at the 
last session of Congress and further 
that it heartily endorses the rigid and 
impartial enforcement of the regula- 
tions adopted by the several state ad- 
ministrations and their extension 
local conditions permit; 

Resolved, Further, That this asso- 
ciation reaffirm its position that the 
child is the hope of future southern 
industrialism, and that child welfare 
is of paramount concern as evidenced 
by the notable progress achieved by 


as 


members of this association in the 
building and maintenance of good 
schools, churches, recreational cen- 


ters, the betterment of health, home 
and factory surroundings and living 
conditions and the fostering of pro- 


gressive legislation by the several 
states looking to the constant im- 


provement of child life. 


at 27th Annual Convention of American Cotton Manufacturers Association 


WORLD 


Textile Machinery Manufacture 

Whereas, The southern textile in- 
dustry is developing so rapidly that 
the demand for machinery is becom- 
ing increasingly great, and, 

Whereas, Production is restricted 
to a relatively few corporations lo- 
cated in distant states, thus making 
for uneconomical supply and discrim- 
ination in distribution, and, 

Whereas, The raw material with 
competent labor is available with 
other factors favorable to the insti- 
tution and successful development of 
such an industry in the South; there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That this association en- 
dorses the movement and pledges its 
support to the establishment of textile 
machinery building plants in the 
South and urges its members to en- 
courage and aid in same, to the end 
that the industry may be made inde- 
pendent and self contained and there- 
by continue to grow and prosper. 

Machinery Prices 

Whereas, This at its 
twenty-fifth annual convention, held 
in Philadelphia, in May, 1921, went 
on record protesting against the rela- 
tively high prices charged for textile 
machinery, and machinery repair 
parts, and, 

Whereas, 
charged 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the president of 
this association be instructed to ad- 
dress letter to the manufacturers 
of machinery and parts earnestly urg- 
ing that relief be given, and 

Resolved Further, That a commit- 
tee be appointed to look into the sub- 
ject of relative prices on textile ma- 
chinery and repair parts before and 
since the war, and to make report to 
this association including compara- 
tive costs of labor and materials en- 
tering into such machinery. 


association 


Believing that the prices 


today are still excessive, 


a 


Export Departments 

Resolved, That this association in 
convention assembled, goes on record 
as earnestly urging the various com- 
mission agencies handling southern- 
made products to institute efficient 
and aggressive export departments 
for the development of a larger for- 
eign trade and that the members of 
this association be requested to rein- 
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force this recommendation 
various selling agencies. 


Raw Cotton Supp); 


Whereas, The supply of raw cottoy 
is fast approaching the dan; 
in respect to reserve stocks, 

Whereas, The ravages of inseq 
pests with consequent chang: 
isting agricultural methods an 
migration of farm labor from 
rural districts have imposed res 
tions upon output to the exten 
this situation is rapidly assuming +} 
aspects of a national problen 

Whereas, An adequate sup 
raw cotton is essential to 
tenance of the trade balanc: 
nation with foreign countries 
as to the growth and success of the 
American textile industry, there/ 
be it 

Resolved, That this associa 
dorse the efforts now being put for 
looking to solution of this pri 

Resolved Further, That the | 
of the United States be 
titoned to make such approp: 
to this work as will enable the 
partment of Agriculture and th 
agencies of the Government 
ceed on more vigorous and con 
hensive lines in the future. 





Mall 


gress 


Wage Comparisons 
Whereas, Relative wage 
sons have appeared in the 
press from time to time purporting 
give the compensation 
textile operatives in the South a 

compared with that paid in othe: 
tions of the country, and 

Whereas, Such statements of com 
parative compensation do take 
into account those equivalents of com- 
pensation including a very nominal 
charge for house rent and lights, 
free water and sewerage, together 
with fuel and many other supplies at 
cost and often below cost, etc., which 
southern operatives universally 
ceive and which workers in other sec: 
tions do not generally obtain 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this association in- 
sist that any comparison of relative 
wages be expressed in terms ot ¢! 
cost of living, or in other words, 
be based upon the real wages rat 
than mere payroll wages. 


received 


not 
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Alabama Power Illustrated 
Moving Pictures Are Displayed at 
Richmond 

The showing by the Alabama 
Power Co. of its motion pictures, 
“Power,” “King Cotton,” “Minerals 
and Metals,” and “Electricity at 
Work,” was attended by members of 
the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association during the conven- 
tion at Richmond this week. 

“King Cotton” is a story. of cotton 
manufacuring in Alabama, from the 
fields to the finished product. It 
shows cotton growing in the fields; 
picking, ginning, seed crushing, and 
compressing; the making of twine, in 
the Blue Mountain Mills of American 
Net and Twine Co.; the making of 
chambrays and sheetings in Avondale 
Mills, Birmingham; and denim mak- 
ing in Samoset Mills, at Talladega. 

“Minerals and Metals,” is a story 
of the manufacture of iron and sted 
and their products in Alabama. Th 
manufacture of high grade steel ara 
ferro-phosphorous in the electric fur 
nace is also shown. 

“Minerals and Metals” was of spe- 
cial interest in view of the discussion 
of manufacturing textile machinery 
in the South. It showed to very good 
advantage the mineral resources of 
Alabama and evoked much comment. 

“Electricity at Work” depicts the 
evolution in the use of streams and 
in the methods of power development. 
The ancient and modern methods of 
development and use of power in 
industry are contrasted, and the use 
of electricity is shown. 

These three pictures will be shown 
this Fall at a number of expositions, 
including the Textile Exposition at 
Boston. They are being distributed 
throughout the country by the mo- 
tion picture bureaus of the Y. M. 
C. A. and the National Association 
of Manufacturers, at New York. 

“Power” is the title of the fourth 
picture, which shows in detail the 
1,500 mile transmission system of the 
Alabama. Power Co.; its Lock 12 
development, 110,000 h.p.; the newly 
completed Mitchell Dam _ project, 
96,000 h.p. (120,000 h.p. ultimately) ; 
the Gorgas and Gadsden reserve 
steam plants, 75,000 h.p. and 15,000 
h.p. respectively ; the 90,000 h.p. Shef- 
field steam plant, leased from the 
U. S. government; also many smaller 
, units, which go to swell the company’s 
' generating capacity to approximately 
375,000 h.p. 


Phila. Textile Mfrs. Dinner 


Announcement is made that the 
speakers who will address the 
seventh semi-annual dinner meeting 
ot the Philadelphia Textile Manu- 
facturers’ Association, will include 
George E. Roberts, vice-president of 
the National City Bank, New York 
City, who will speak upon business 

nditions and economic fundamen- 

als of the situation. Col. Millard D. 

wn, of the Continental Mills, 
ic., will also address the meeting, 
discussing the real facts of the 
*-ruth-in-Fabric ” bill. 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Another Suggestion 





Worcester, Mass., May 14. 
Editor Textire Wortp: 

I have noted with interest the sug- 
gestion of the Caltex Company of 
San Jose, Cal., regarding a new name 
for the fibre derived from cellulose, 
casein, gelatine, acetate, etc., used 
for artificial silk and the fabrics 
made from such artificial silk. 

May I suggest that the name “cel- 
lustron” would be a good name com- 
bining as it does the first syllable 
being illustrative of its origin, the 
second syllable illustrating its lus- 
trous nature, the last being added to 
make it a euphonious combination. 
Might I also suggest that “cellutex” 
would be a good name for fabrics 
mad¢ from such fibre or thread. 


F. S. Core, Engineer, 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


English Exports Lag 


McConnel Manager Finds Europe 
Generally Unsettled 

There has been little real alteration 
in the general conditions existing in 
the foreign cotton trade of England, 
according to John Heyes, export sales 
manager of McConnel & Co., Ltd.. 
Manchester, England, fine cotton 
spinners and doublers, who is now 
visiting the trade in this country. 
Business in these lines is far from sat- 
isfactory to English mills and more 
business is needed in the cotton goods 
trade with both India and China, as 
well as other countries which have 
been for many years important fac- 
tors in the foreign business of Man- 
chester. 

Mr. Heyes states there is a little 
business going on with South Ameri- 
can countries in both yarns and goods, 
but these markets have always been 
relatively of less importance. Busi- 
ness with India and China is needed, 
he states, to bring about a condition 
more nearly approaching normal. 
The lack of Russia as a real and sub- 
stantial market, is also considered a 
factor. 

A little business is being done on 


fine yarns with Germany for the glove 
and hosiery trades. Czecho-Slovakia 
has fallen off appreciably as a mar- 
ket, and spinners in that country have 
been offering low priced yarns to Ger- 
many in an effort to recover from the 
business slump which seems to pre- 
vail in their section. 

Business in Italy, Mr. Heyes de- 
clares, seems to be very good. In fact, 
when he visited that country in Feb- 
ruary, he found conditions in the tex- 
tile trades far better than those to be 
noted in England. Switzerland, how- 
ever, was not in such a satisfactory 
position. Sweden has also been buy- 
ing a fair amount of yarns for the 
hosiery trades. 


Spinners of American cotton in 
England have been running on short 
time for quite a period. Those on 
Egyptian cotton, however, have been 
operating full, but there might be 
some question as to the profits earned 
\n this business. 


The entire cotton trade of England 
S naturally keenly interested in the 
cotton situation in America, and there 
has been increased effort made to de- 
velop other sources for ‘producing 
cotton. Australia, according to Mr. 
Heyes, has been found to produce 
some high grade cotton, but there the 
question of labor costs for cultivation 
is an important factor which makes 
development a problem. However, it 
is recognized that continuation of re- 
duced crops in America, coupled with 
an ever increasing ‘consumption of 
cotton throughout the world, indicates 
the absolute necessity of developing 
new fields for the production of the 
raw material. While the situation 
to-day is regarded as serious, the re- 
cent reductions of exports of goods 
made from American cotton, are con- 
sidered as vital elements in tending 
to prevent what might have been a 
serious shortage of cotton with a 
keen struggle to secure supplies to 
maintain spinning mills in operation. 

Mr. Heyes has planned an extensive 
tour through the country visiting the 
various important textile centers in 
the West, New England and Canada 
with H. M. Remington, Philadelphia 
the American representative of his 
firm. He plans to sail for England 
from Canada, early in June. 


TEXTILE CALENDAR 


Philadelphia Textile School, Commencement and Meeting of 
Alumni Association, June 7; Outing, Philmont Country Club, and 
Banquet at Manufacturers Club, June 8, 1923. 

Cotton Manufacturers Association of North Carolina, Annual 
Convention, Robert E. Lee Hotel, Winston-Salem, N. C., June 15 


and 16, 1923. 


Southern Textile Association, Annual Meeting, Kenilworth Inn, 
Asheville, N. C., June 22 and 23, 1923. 

National Merchandise Fair, Grand Central Palace, New York, 
and National Garment Fair, 165th Regiment Armory, New York, 


July 23-Aug. 3, 1923. 


Ninth National Exposition of Chemical Industries, Grand 
Central Palace, New York, Sept. 17-22, 1923. 
Ninth Textile Exhibition, Textile Exhibitors, Mechanics Build- 


| ing, Boston, Oct. 29-Nov. 3, 1923. 


National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, Fall Meeting, 


| Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston, Oct. 31 and Nov. 1, 


1923. 


eee a re 
April Cotton Consump- | 
tion | 


Cotton consumed during April, 
| 1923, amounted to 577,396 bales as 
| compared with 443,509 bales dur- | 

ing the same month last year. 
Cotton consumed during the nine 
months ending April 30, 1923, 
amounted to 5,040,004 bales as 
compared with 4,447,263 bales 
| during the nine months ending 
April 30, 1922. Cotton on hand 
April 30, 1923, in consuming estab- | 
lishments totalled 1,889,218 bales 
as compared with 1,461,340 bales 
| on April 30, 1922. Cotton in pub- 
| lie storage and at compresses on 
| April 30; 1923, totalled 1,966,441 
bales as compared with 3,213,483 
bales on April 30, 1922. Cotton | 
spindles active during April, 1923, 
totalled 35,515,791 as compared | 
with 31,389.695 during April. 


1922. 





Amoskeag Employe Plan 


Representation to Be Voted on by 
Employes 
A plan of employe representation 
will be put into effect at the Amos 
keag Mfg. Co., Manchester, N. H., if 
it meets the approval of the manage- 
ment and the workers. A statement 
to that effect was issued to the oper- 
atives under the signature of the 
agent of the mill and an employes’ 
committee 
The workers will vote on the 
plan through a convention made up 
of representatives elected by the 
workers in secret ballot. Later the 
plan as finally formulated will be sub- 
mitted to the employes as a 
for ratification. 
The purpose of the plan, as 
nounced in the statement, is: 
First—To provide the em- 
ployes with a means of express- 
ing to the management their 
opinions on all matters concern- 
ing their working conditions; 
Second—To provide the man- 
agement with a means of con- 
sulting the employes on matters 
of mutual concern. 


whole 


an- 


Knit Fabrics Meeting 


A dinner and meeting of the Knitted 
Pabrics Group of the Knitted Outer- 
wear Manufacturers Association, 
Eastern District, was held Wednesday 
night at the Hotel McAlpin, New 
York. A good attendance of local 
fabric men was present for the first of 
what was hoped will be regular meet 
ings of this group. Interest 
shown in the knitted fabrics of Eng 
lish manufacture exhibited by W. S 
S. Graham of the Fairchild Co., and 
it was generally commented that the 
finish of these goods was consider- 
ably better than that usually attained 
in this country. Mr. Graham stated 
that a new circular knitting machine 
which he recently saw in England ob 
tained a production of sixty yards an 
hour. An interesting program of set 
talks was augmented by fairly gen 
eral discussion from those present. 
Marcus Rottenberg of the Ess-Arr 
Knitting Mills, Brooklyn, presided. 


was 
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OBITUARY 


Martin P. Glynn 


Martin P. Glynn, secretary of the 
Cannon Mills, Inc., and general man- 
ager of the Cotton Yarn Department 
with headquarters in Philadelphia, one 
of the outstanding figures in the cot- 
ton yarn trade, died suddenly early 
Saturday afternoon, May 12, at his 
home from acute indigestion. His 
unexpected and untimely death is unt- 
versally regarded by the trade as a 
distinct loss to the industry as Mr. 
Glynn was recognized as one 0i the 
most progressive and important fac- 
tors in shaping trade policies. 

Mr. Glynn was fifty years of age. 
In 1886 he first became identified with 





Martin P. Glynn 


the industry as an errand boy with the 
house of Richard A. Blythe, where 
he received his early training in the 
business under the tuition of T. Ash- 
by Blythe. Here his ability and en- 
ergy soon appreciated, and in 
the early nineties he began his career 


were 


as cotton yarn salesman calling upon 
the trade in Philadelphia, and later in 
all parts of the country, where he 
achieved marked success. 

In 1908, Mr. Glynn was appointed 
general of the cotton yarn 
direct selling organization which had 
been established by J. W. Cannon for 
the products of his mills and those of 
his Offices located 
in Philadelphia. At once his aggres- 
sive and energetic methods proved ef- 
fective, and today, the prominent po- 
sition occupied by the Cannon Mills, 
Inc., in the cotton yarn trade is at- 
tributed to his able management of 
its policies and business which has 
more than doubled the production of 
the mills included in this group. In 
19:6 he was admitted to the firm of 
hj; ll 


this selling 


manager 


associates were 


organization, and upon its 
incorporation was elected secretary, 
still being manager of the cotton yarn 
department of this business 


Mr. Glynn was regarded by the en 
tire trade as one of the leaders His 
judgment was universally accepted as 
accurate while his absolute fairness 


won for him the high esteem and re- 
gvard of his customers and his fellow 


(Continued on page 176) 
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March Wool Stock Report 


Government Figures Show Sup- 
plies Only 214 Per Cent. Less 
Wasuincton, D. C.— Stocks of 

wool in and afloat to the United 

States on March 31, 1923, including 

tops and noils, amounted to 501,341,- 

O15 pounds, grease equivalent, ac- 

cording to the quarterly joint wool 

stock report just released by the 

Bureau of Census, United States De- 

partment of Commerce, and the 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 

United States Department of Agri- 

culture. 


This report is based on returns 


from 421 dealers and 630 manufac- 
turers. The totals are exclusive of 
stocks held by 11 dealers and 10 man- 
ufacturers, who did not report. The 
returns from dealers are secured by 
the Department of Agriculture and 
of those from whom figures were not 
received when the report was closed, 
two have a rating of $75,000 to $125,- 
000; two are rated at $35,000 to $50.- 
000; four no rating, second grade of 
credit; one no rating, first grade of 
credit; one no rating of credit given, 
and one not listed in R. G. Dun & 
Co.'s credit reference book, issue of 
March, 1923. The returns from man- 
ufacturers are secured by the Bureau 
of the Census and the establishments 
which did not report were as follows: 
\merican Woolen Co., Boston, Mass.: 
\mos Abbott Co., Dexter, Me.; 
\moskeag Mfg. Co., Manchester, N. 
H.; Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mills 
Co., Spray, N. C.; Crown Mills, Mar- 
cellus, N. Y.; Davisville Woolen Co., 
Davisville, R. I.; Faulkner & Colony 
Mfg. Keene, N. H.; John and 
James Dobson, Inc., Philadelphia, 


We 


WOOL STOCKS 









pounds of raw wool. The figures in- 
dicating dealers’ holdings represent 
wool in their possession in the form 
of stocks owned by them or lots held 
by them awaiting delivery instruc- 
tions, and wool owned by them which 
is in warehouses. Stocks of wool 
held by wool pools and wool growers’ 
selling organizations are included in 
dealers’ figures. 

Of the total amount of raw wool 
reported, 78.1 per cent. was foreign 
and 21.9 per cent. was domestic. 

Of the raw wool reported 20.2 per 
cent. was fine, 9.4 per cent '%4-blood, 
16.0 per cent. 3¢-blood, 23.7 per cent. 
Y4-blood, 5.2 per cent. low, 25.5 per 
cent. carpet. These percentages are 
based on the total amount of classi- 
fied wool reported. The item “grade 
not stated,” consisting of 9,740,439 
pounds, constitutes either wool in 
original bags, or ungraded or mixed 
wool upon which the concern report- 


ing could not accurately specify 
grade. 
The distribution by sections of 


stocks held by manufacturers was as 
follows: New England, 104,000,157 
pounds; Middle Atlantic, 103,152,640 


pounds; Pacific Coast, 2,293,07 
pounds, and all other, 20,341,787 
pounds. 


The holdings of dealers, according 
to markets, were as follows: Boston, 
119,682,792 pounds; Philadelphia, 25,- 
341,283 pounds; New York, 10,519,- 
oor pounds; Chicago, 8,104,328 


pounds; St. Louis, 3,845,322 pounds; 
San Francisco, 1,232,531 pounds; 


Portland, Ore., 530,421 pounds; other 
cities, 5,694,864 pounds. 

A summary of the holdings on 
March 31, 1923, and Dec. 31, 1922, 
follows: 


KS HELD BY DEALERS AND MANUFACTURERS ON MARCH 31, 1923 











AND DECEMBER 31, 1922 
(All quantities in pounds Wool afloat is included.) 

Total Held by dealers Held by manufacturers 

March 31, Dec. 31, March 31, Dec. 31, March 31, Dec. 31, 

1923 1922 1923 1922 1923 1922 

inci tops 
and noils - 409,938,197 428,483,611 174,150,542 177,715,894 5,787,655 250,767,717 
Raw wool 373,533,415 390,812,882 164,394,635 167,900,495 209,138,780 222,912,387 
Grease -. 801,580,044 328,136,771 126,158,117 *134,644,433 175,421,927 193,492,338 
Scoured . - 46,520,369 42,745,813 24,733,801 22,149,875 21,786,568 20,595,938 
Pulled 25 3,002 19,930,298 13,502,717 11,106,187 11,930,285 8,824,111 
Tops 21,779,512 23,869,007 3,377,660 8,658,054 18,401,852 20,210,953 
Noils 14,625,270 13,801,722 6,157,345 8.247,023 7,644,377 
Total Z@rease 


equivalentt 601,341,015 515,543,585 


+ In computing the grease equivalent 
sidered equivalent to 2 pounds in the grease; 
pounds in the grease 

* The report of one 


Pa.; Merrimack Woolen Corp., Lo- 
well, Mass. and Merrimac Hat Corp., 
\mesbury, Mass. 

There is slight difference in the 
amount of stocks reported for March 
31, 1923, compared with that reported 
on Dec. 31, 1922. Figures for the 
recent survey as of March 31, show 
that the stocks are only 14,202,570 
pounds than that reported for 
Dec. 31, 1922. There are noticeable 
changes in the percentages of the 
various grades reported from that of 
the previous survey. 


less 


The stocks by condition consisted 
of 301,580,044 pounds of grease wool, 
46,520,369 pounds of scoured wool. 
25,433,002 pounds of pulled wool, 21, 


779,512 pounds of tops and 14,625,270 
pounds of noils. 
Dealers held 164,394,635 pounds 


and manufacturers 209,138,780 





213,141,155 


1 pound of scoured wool, 


Boston dealer holding 3 
too late for tabulation and not included tn the above figures. 


*213,383,230 288,199,860 302,160,355 


tops or noils is con- 


; and 1 pound of pulled wool equivalent to 1% 


,300,000 pounds of domestic grease wool 


Contracts for Houses 


GREENVILLE, S. C., May 16.—The 
Minter Homes Co. of this city an- 
nounces today the closing of three 
contracts with Southern textile plants 
for the erection of a total of ninety- 
four houses at an aggregate cost of 
$188,000. They are: For the Marion 
(N. C.) Mfg. Co., forty-six houses 
to cost $75,000; for the Richmond 
Hosiery Mills, at Roswell, Ga., thirty- 
four houses to cost $85,000, and for 
the Selma (N. C.) Cotton Mills, 
fourteen houses to cost $28,000. 


N. A. C. M. Fall Meeting 


The fall convention of the National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers 
will be held at the Copley-Plaza Ho- 
tel, Boston, Oct. 31 and Nov. 1. 
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Safety in Cotton Mii, 


How One Plant Cut Down 
dents by Organization 
By Ernest C. Gould 

The industrial accidents in «ot 
mills are usually of a minor jaty 
which cause slight injury to the 
fingers and hands of the operatiy 
Modern textile machinery ha 
very well guarded by the make i 
special guards have been built jo; 
old machinery. Statistics compile; 
by one of the cotton mills of Lowe 
show that 54 per cent. of all injuri 
happen to the fingers and 
while 10 per cent. more injure t 
forearm. The bulk of these injuri 
are caused by slivers from spools 
cuts from knives, or the jamming 
fingers or hands and are not of 
serious character. However, ther 
always the danger of infection ari 
ing from these injuries if they 
neglected, so prompt first-aid treat 
ment must always be insisted upo: 

In the year of 1920 there was lit! 
organized safety work carried on i: 
the mill in question and during this 
year there were 150 accident cases 
reported, of which there wer 
loss-time cases with a loss of 704 
working days. There were sever 
cases of infections, resulting from t 
failure to report for first aid at 
time of the injury. In 1921 an acti 
safety-first campaign was carried 
throughout the year and every ove: 
seer and second hand made it his 
special duty to see that his employes 
reported for first aid immediatel 
upon receiving even a slight scratc! 
There were 168 cases reported, 
which 15 involved a loss of 83 days 
from work. There was only 
case of infection arising fron 
neglected injury. 

Of these 318 accident cases in tv 
years, there were only Io instances 
where machinery could have bee 
guarded or changes made in equ 
ment to prevent the injury. Ther 
were 240 cases caused by careless 
ness on the part of the injured. T! 
chief problem of safety work in co! 
ton mills seems to be the training 
individuals to be more careful 
when they do receive the slight cuts 
scratches and slivers, which seen 
be inevitable, to report immediat: 
for first-aid treatment in order t 
duce the danger of infections. 

Safety Organization 

In 1921 this mill organized a co! 
mittee to look after the safety work 
One of the superintendents acted 
chairman, while the personnel o/ 
committee was composed of all 
overseers, the nurse and the servic 
superintendent. This committee 
once each month. The plant engi! 
together with the service su] 
tendent, made weekly inspectiot 
the factory and once a month a 
committee of overseers made a 
plete inspection of the whole 
All recommendations of the 
spectors and of the committe 
were discussed at the monthly | 
ings and resolutions were pres 
to the mill agent. All accidents 

(Continued on page 178) 
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N point of numbers the annual 
meeting of the Associated Knit 
Underwear Manufacturers of 
America, held Monday and Tues- 
of this week at the Hotel Traymore, 
\tlantic City was the most pro- 
nounced success of any _ similar 
vathering for many years. Well over 
so leading knit underwear manu- 
facturers attended the sessions while 
the luncheon and banquet were the 
occasion for the gathering of a de- 
cidedly larger crowd. 

Many members took advantage of 
the fact that the meeting was held 
the first of the week to arrive on 
Saturday. The weather on Saturday 
and Sunday did not add materially 
to the enjoyment of this famous play- 
ground, but during the convention 
nothing finer in the way of climatic 
conditions could have been asked for. 
While these conditions kept a few 
away from the sessions, the attend- 
ance represented a surprisingly large 
proportion of those who came to At- 
lantic City for the meeting. Condi- 
tions in the industry made it possible 
ior many manufacturers to leave 
home and they took full advantage 
f the opportunity. 

Well Balanced Program 


foo much cannot be said in praise 
of the program prepared. For the 
comprehensiveness and interest of the 
subjects presented, Roy A. Cheney, 
secretary of the organization, de- 
serves full praise. A deal of thought 
and effort was expended in providing 
for the proper balance and scope of 
the program. The only regret is that 
the presentation of the various sub- 
jects did not result in that discussion 
which would have brought home the 
various propositions more intimately 
to the membership. The underwear 
association has a reputation for do- 
ng practical things for the benefit 
of the industry. Perhaps it is a 
tribute to the ability and efficiency of 
the officers and members of the ex- 
ecutive committee that action on im- 
portant matters is left to them and 
their decisions are accepted without 
question by the general membership. 
There is no doubt that the importance 

matters scheduled on the program 
ft its impress upon those present, 
r discussion was animated between 
d after the sessions on the matters 
vhich came up for consideration at 
he sessions. That these discussions 
ill bear fruit is evidenced by the 
irty reception given to 

standardization of sizes, packing, 
., the development of the advertis- 
g campaign and the enlargement of 
e credit and collection departments 
et. All these practical matters will 
worked out and the membership 


matters 











Lynt, President, Associated Knit 


bi Baste 


will recognize their value to the or 
ganization. 


Important Matters Decided 


In respect to practical matters the 
meeting this week probably took pre 
cedence over any gathering of its kind 
since the organization of the associa 
tion. To refer again to standardiza 
tion it was announced that the coop 
eration of the Bureau of Standards 
would be sought to bring about the 
desired basis for underwear measure 
ments. This will probably mean the 
selection of a technical man to work 
in Washington | 
be shared equally by the bureau and 


whose expenses will 


by the association 
Collection Services 
The 
has become so apparent that.the sug- 


value of the collection service 


gestion of the secretary that an as 
sistant in this work be appointed re 





Annual Gathering at Atlantic City Developed Matters of Interest and Importance 

to Industry—Action of Education Committee on Practical Subjects Con- 
firmed by Convention—Activities of Organization Show En- 

couraging Expansion—Pertinent Problems 


| 


Underwear Manufacturers of America 


ceived 


the 


unanimous 


approval 


ot 


the executive committee who also au- 
thorized [ 


Ee 


the 


Monday 


E first 


S¢ 


as started 


President L. U. 


ting 


up t 


any 
he 


nounced 
Glynn of the Cannon Mills and the 


sickness 


business 


set 


the 


of 


ap 


address, 


1 
a 





pointme nt 


ssion oft 


with fair 


he 


yf an ad 


as 
e= 


3 


= a 





ity work of the 
S CaMpaign 1s to he 
steady addition of subs 
mportance ¢ f this < 
cognized throug! 


ot a special represent 


interests of the campaign with manu 
lacturers not now repres« 
practical results of this in 


work were noted in the ad 


eight Pennsylvania manufa 
the list of subscribers and al 
announcement that four of 


est factors sellir 





ig the 
signified their intentior 
their allegiance to the plan of put 
ity. According to the secretary’s 
port, between $40,000 and $s¢ 
been added to the campaig 
and according to S 


WOrkK WOHl 


tributors the 
been done had results 
increase in l | 


Sales 
t 25 per cent 


Extension of Activities 


Benefits derived manu 


from the association weré 
trated by the decision 


best 


i the ex 


tive committee to inz 


laugurate a 
service for the group selling 
retailer. Had the benefits accruing 
from this department not been a pt 
nounced success it is needless to say 


it would not have been thus extended 
It was also decided by t 
committee to add a cancellation 
ice which would comprehend reports 
from members or buyers who cancel 


he executiv 





orders without justification wv 
attempt made to show them the un- 
economic results of 
[his is simply an amplification of the 
service received from the 
office which has grown to be 
as one of the most 
efficient elements 


activities. 





such procedurs 


secret 


ary Ss 
ré¢ earded 
worth-while 
the as 


nm 


Morning Session 


meeting 


promptness 


Lynt presiding, omit 


or tne 


eath of 


before 


session 


taking 


an 


Martin P 


two members, Messrs 
Black and Stickler The Secretar 
was authorized to send < essage of 
condolence to Mr. Glyn far 
and one of sympathy to the member 
who are ill 

The report o! the secre y detail 

the activities of the association dur 


ing the year and included his appr« 


ciation 


f 


the 


cooperation 


accorded 


by members and others in m 


year successful This rep ; 
as those of the committees 
ing will be found elsewhere 


issu¢ 


Report of Committees 


Robert S. { oper 
Underwear C« report f 
mittee on “Truth in Fabr bills, de 
laring it tt be +h. 


committee that the atte 


ation was not in publi r 
that it would remove the safeg 
at present surrounding the purchas 


of merchandise. As to the attit 
the public the fact that bills on this 


subject had been introduced and d 


and 
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Associated Knit Underwear Manufacturers of America Convention —Continued 


feated in eleven state legislatures and 
that only two states, Wyoming and 
Montana, had passed legislation fa- 
voring compulsory labeling was suffi- 
cient evidence. 

Wallace J. Ross of the Munsing- 
wear corporation was unable to be 
present and the report of his com- 





R. N., 


Kimball, 
Associated Knit 
facturers of America 


First Vice-President, 
Underwear Manu- 


mittee which has co-operated with the 
Laundrymen’s Association and with 
the Washing Machine Manufacturers 
Association was read by the secre- 
tary. This showed constructive work 
has been accomplished of benefit to 
all interests involved and will doubt- 
less lead to concrete action. 


The secretary also detailed the ac- 
the committee on Co 
operation with Buyers. This idea of 
stabilizing conditions by persuading 
the purchaser of underwear as to the 
desirability of making advance pro- 
visions for his requirements was in- 
troduced by B. W. Thayer of the 
Minneapolis Knitting Works and 
chairman of the committee last year. 
It was approved by the National As- 

ciation of Hosiery and Underwear 
Monsiacuarets and by the Knitted 
Outerwear Association as well as the 
Glove Association. It is planned to 
hold a meeting in Milwaukee of rep- 
resentatives of these organizations 
during the week beginning May 21. 
The meeting went on record as ap- 
proving the idea and authorizing the 
committee to attend. This committee 
consists of B. W. Thayer, chairman, 
R. M. Kimball of Allen & Co., and 
Robert S. Cooper of the Cooper Un- 
derwear Co 


ol take1 by 


The secretary read the report of 
the Collection Department concern- 
ing the value of which there was 
much favorable comment by the mem- 
bers. The secretary also reported 
for the Advertising Campaign com- 
mittee, announcing that it had com- 
pleted its preliminary work and had 
entered upon its second stage of an 
educational campaign. He urged the 
use of special stamps, the distribu- 
tion of booklets, store display cards 
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and electrotypes to the trade. These 
may be had at cost from the secre- 
tary’s office. Criticism was made by 
one of the members that in the ad- 
vertising which has been started for 
the spring campaign no reference 
was made to shirts and drawers, the 
entire effort seemingly being concen- 
trated on union suits. It was stated 
this omission would be rectified in fu- 
ture advertising. 

The Secretary announced the pro- 
mulgation by the Census Bureau of 
the Department of Commerce of the 
1921 figures on the knit goods in- 
dustry which were presented for the 
first time. 

Submission of a Code of Ethics for 


Oscar W. Gridley, Treasurer, Associated 
Knit Underwear Manufacturers of 
America 

the association caused the most dis- 


cussion of any thing presented at 
the meeting. This code was prepared 
by Arthur Reis of Robert Reis & Co. 
and presented by Major James M. 
Cronin, selling agent of Winship Boit 
& Co. It was decided that in the 
article referring to the relations of 
employers and employes the word 
“loyalty” should be inserted as an ad- 
ditional qualification to ability of 
those seeking employment. It was 
also resolved not to include the para- 
graph referring to the undesirability 
of overloading customers with goods 


as it was felt the question of when a- 


customer was overloaded would be 
hard to determine. It was further 
decided there should be added to the 
code the fact that relations in the 
industry should be based on the 
golden rule. 

The last feature of the session was 
a talk by John D. Straus, secretary 
of the Associated Employers of Utica, 
N. Y., on the labor situation. Mr. 
Straus stressed the necessity of edu- 
cating employes as to the principles 
of business, otherwise they would be 
led astray by radicals and conditions 
would become more and more un- 
satisfactory, finally resulting in revo- 
lution. The speaker declared that 
much had been done in the last few 
years of a camouflage nature. Money 
had been spent on welfare work 





which operatives resented. Many 
schemes had been advanced for the 
education of operatives, but they have 
been capitalized by agencies. He 


Convention Luncheon 


LWAYS a pleasant feature 
the underwear manufacturers’ 


of 


meeting the convention luncheon this * 


year preserved and continued past 
reputations and was generally voted 
one of the most enjoyable functions of 
the meeting. 

Held as usual in the Submarine 
Grill, about 75 members and guests 
sat down to a substantial repast. Fol- 
lowing the luncheon was a talk on 
“The Law of Supply and Demand,” 
by Dr. G. W. Dyer, Professor of So- 
cial Science at Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, Tenn. Dr. Dyer has a rep- 
utation not only as an instructor of 
economics, but as an orator as well, 
and he fully deserves it. Although the 
subject is in essence somewhat dry 
and prosy, yet, embellished with an- 
ecdotes and funny stories and deliv- 
ered with decided fervor and evident 


Roy 
Knit 


America 


Associated 
Manufacturers of 


A. Cheney, Secretary, 
Underwear 


enthusiasm, it left a most favorable 
impression upon the audience. 

Dr. Dyer contended that the found- 
ers of the Government gave in their 
day a theory on industrial conditions 


Monday Afternoon’s Session 


"THE concluding formal session of 
the convention, on account of.th« 
length of the luncheon, did not start 
until well after 3 o’clock, and was 
given over to special topics. The first 
of these was the subject—‘ What is 
the Matter with the Knit Underwear 
Industry?” While it was intended to 
encourage discussion, it is possible 
that the number and length of the pa- 
pers presented rather discouraged the 
numbers from:either agreeing with or 
objecting to the views presented. The 
secretary had requested five trade 
publications to present their answers 
to this question and to this number 
was added a paper by a yarn spinner. 
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bespoke interest in the Inductriaj 
Educational Bureau which is ep. 
deavoring to correct misapprehensiog 
on the part of employes. 


which should be recognized at the 
present time. The chief trouble to- 
day, said the speaker, is that so few 
recognize that there are laws in in 
dustrial life and the lack of this recog- 
nition is one of the chief causes for 
panics and crises. The application of 
the law of supply and demand to in- 
dustry must be more thoroughly un- 
derstood. 

Prices are controlled by this law, 
scarcity determines values. Certain 
fallacies were mentioned as having 
become more or less generally be- 
lieved. One of these is that the em- 
ployer fixes the wages of his em- 
ployes. Nothing is further from the 
fact. The law of supply and demand 
in labor determines the figures which 
shall be paid to employes and not the 
request of philanthropists nor the mis- 
guided theories of so-called econo- 
mists that the employer should pay 
what the employe needs or in other 
words, a “living wage.” There is 
only one fair wage and that is the 
earned wage. Any other doctrine is 
the result of discarding the law of 
supply and demand in its application 
to business. 

Speaking on the relation of Gov- 
ernment to business, the speaker 
pointed out there were several the- 
ories but that the American theory is 
that business is not the proper func- 
tion of Government, but that Govern 
ment must regulate business when any 
group of men combine to destroy the 
law of supply and demand. 


The regulation of Government, ac 
cording to the American theory, 
should be in the interest of freedom. 
The speaker concluded with an ex- 
hortation for great honor to American 
institutions and to the American flag, 
which stands for all that is great and 
good in connection with this spirit of 
freedom. The speaker’s remarks were 
heartily applauded and the enjoyment 
of the inspirational address was gen- 
eral. 








The identity of the authors was not 
disclosed, but much the same line of 
thought ran through all. Inasmuch 
as the authorship was anonymous 
considerable freedom of criticism was 
indulged in. While the innovation 
was regarded as interesting it was 
generally agreed that the value of the 
feature could have been materially 
enhanced, had there been discussion 
by members on the points brought out 
The papers presented will be found 
elsewhere in this issue. 

The only other topic presented w 
the advisability of the knit underwe: 
industry standardizing its measur: 

(Continued on page 105) 


Meeting of Lowell Textile Alumni Association 


Twenty-fourth Annual Reunion and Banquet at School Buildings—Work of the Association to Be Broadened—Rain 
Fails to Interfere with Program—New Officers Elected for Coming Year—President Eames 
Speaks at Banquet on Importance of Alumni Co-operation 


HE twenty-fourth annual meet- 

ing and reunion of the Lowell 
Textile School Alumni Asso- 
ciation was held on Saturday, 

May 12, at the school buildings in 
Lowell, Mass. About 175 former stu- 
jents and guests were present at the 
janquet in the evening, which was 
one of the most successful affairs of 
this nature in the history of the or- 
vanization. The entertainment com- 
mittee had wisely prepared for the 
possibility of unfavorable weather 
and had arranged a program which 
included indoor entertainment as well 
ys outdoor sports, so that the lack 
of co-operation on the part of the 
weather man did not interfere greatly 
with the success of the reunion. 

The morning baseball game be- 
tween alumni teams, which was to 
have been held on the campus, was 
necessarily called off on account of 
the rain. This interference with the 
original program only served to pro- 
vide more time for the important 
morning business meeting. The rain 
ontinuing during the afternoon, it 
was also necessary to call off the fea- 
ture baseball game between the fast 
Lowell Textile School team and Nor- 
wich University. The committee was 
equal to -the occasion, however, and 
arranged a basketball clash between 
‘wo alumni teams composed of former 
school stars. This proved to be one 


if the most interesting events in an 
enjoyable day. 


Business Meeting 

\bout 9 o’clock, Saturday morning, 
the “old timers” began to arrive, and 
ifter being properly recorded and 
tagged at the office of the secretary- 
treasurer, Arthur A. Stewart, they 
were turned loose in the school de- 
partments, spending an hour in re- 
newing old acquaintances before the 
pening of the business session. At 
it o’clock the business meeting was 
ield with Irving N. Stronach, presi- 
lent of the Alumni Association, in the 
‘hair. Mr. Stronach called attention 
‘o the fact that the association now 
has nearly 800 members but is work- 
ing under a constitution that is out 
‘f date, It should revise its by-laws, 
he stated, and make plans for a 
greater service to the school. After 
‘onsiderable discussion, it was voted 
‘0 revise the constitution in accord- 
ince with the president’s recommen- 
lations, to abolish the board of 
directors and to create an executive 
‘ommittee of the Alumni Association 
to assist the trustees in important 
matters affecting the school. 

During the course of the meeting 
\rthur G. Pollard, Frederick H. 
Flather, Charles H. Eames and Wil- 
liam A. Mitchell were elected honor- 
ary members of the association in 
recognition of their interest in its 


activities. Arthur A. Stewart was 
selected as chairman of the commit- 
tee to bring the constitution up to 
date. The new constitution will pro- 
vide that any former student who 
attended the school for a year may 
become an active member of the 
Alumni Association and eligible to 
hold office. In place of active and 
associate members, as at present, the 
new constitution will provide for 
active and honorary members. In 
view of the growth of the associa- 
tion it was deemed advisable to add 
an auditing committee, and E. B. 
Rich and Royal P. White were ap- 
pointed to serve. 

The following officers were elected 
for the coming year: Phillip H. 
Warren, president; William Walker, 
Jr., vice-president; Arthur A. Stew- 
art, secretary-treasurer. The enter- 
tainment committee chosen was as 
follows: Arthur J. Hennigan, chair- 
man; J. Milton Washburn, Joseph B. 
Thaxter, Russell T. Fisher and Car- 
roll W. Peck. 


Moving Pictures 

Following the business meeting a 
buffet lunch was served in the assem- 
bly hall of the school, followed by a 
brief talk by Charles W. Hubbard, 
president of The Tube Winding Co., 
Cambridge, Mass, and formerly treas- 
urer of the Ludlow Manufacturing 
Associates, on making larger pack- 
ages in spinning and twisting. Mr. 
Hubbard explained his device, known 
as the tube-winding process, which he 
has developed to obtain this result. 

The assembly hall was then turned 
into a moving picture theater and the 
film entitled “From Wool to Cloth” 
was shown. This film was taken in 
the Lowell Textile School, and as the 
heads of the departments and instruc- 
tors appeared on the screen they were 
greeted with rounds of cheers which 
showed the esteem in which they are 
held by former students. Another 
picture shown was entitled, “The Ulti- 
mate Hosiery Business.” This film is 
the one presented at the Knitting 
Arts Exhibition at Philadelphia, and 
was kindly loaned for the occasion by 
the Textile Machine Works, of Read- 
ing, Pa. 

Following the pictures the alumni 
assembled in the gymnasium to enjoy 
a program of boxing and wrestling 
matches that had been provided by 
“Bob” White. There was plenty of 
action and the contestants were 
strongly backed by different sections 
of the bleachers. Then followed the 
basketball clash, mentioned above, be- 
tween teams representing the alumni. 
This was featured by the excellent 
work of “Jim” Dewey, whose skill 
proved the deciding factor. 

The Banquet 


The main feature, as in all reunions 


of the Alumni Association, was the 
banquet, which took place in South- 
wick Hall. As each man passed into 
the hall he received a copy of “The 
Text,” the weekly publication of the 
Lowell Textile School, which bore on 
its front page a large picture of 
James T. Smith, “the father of the 
Lowell Textile School.” An orchestra 
and a very efficient leader had been 
provided and the old textile school 
songs were sung. Following the din- 
ner there was another period of sing- 
ing and cheering while cartoons show- 
ing George “Andy” Boyd, * Jim” 
Dewey and other members in some 
of the roles they played during the 
day were thrown on a screen. 


Irving N. Stronach, president of the 
Alumni Association, was toastmaster, 
and in his opening remarks announced 
that the executive committee of the 
alumni chosen to serve in accordance 
with the decision at the business meet- 
ing were as follows: E. B. Rich, chair- 
man; James F. Dewey; Arthur J. 
Hennigan; Stanley Wheelock; H. W. 
Cheney; R. A. Julia; I. N. Stronach; 
L.. Go Kaer: BD. N. 
A. Boyd. 

President Charles H. Eames, of the 
school, was the first speaker of the 
evening, and took as his subject the 
alumni as a factor in school affairs 
He stressed the importance of co-op- 
eration on the part of the alumni and 
the necessity of tying up the school 
with the industry it Pres. 
Eames mentioned the investment in 
the school by the State and pointed 
out the necessity for the maximum 
service from the alumni to keep this 
investment at its highest value. 


Ellis; and George 


serves, 


New Awards Announced 


Pres. Eames mentioned the scholar- 
arship prizes that have been offered 
as awards of merit for several years 
past, and announced that beginning 
this year the Saco-Lowell Shops will 
offer an award of $100 to the student 
having the best thesis, while Edward 
A. Bigelow, a former student and a 
trustee of the school, and manager of 
the Hopeville Mfg. Co., Worcester, 
Mass., has offered a series of three 
prizes as follows: $25 to the first year 
man having the highest standing in 
the woolen and worsted course; $50 
to the second year man having the 
highest standing in this course; and 
$75 to the third year man standing 
highest in this department. In clos- 
ing, Pres. Eames mentioned the pro- 
posed dormitories and the great need 
for these. 


Address by J. J. Rogers 


The last speaker was Hon. John J. 
Rogers, Congressman from the Fifth 
Congressional District of Massachu- 
setts. He called attention to the forces 


of pacifism at work in this country to 
destroy our national defenses and 
stated that Russia is not satisfied to 
do the job of national suicide in Rus 
sia alone but is trying to engulf all 
the nations of the world, particularly 
the United States. She is trying to 
bring about the destruction of the 
United States army and navy and is 
getting the assistance certain 
classes in this country. Mr. Rogers 
mentioned that the next Congress was 
going to be a pacifist Congress, and 
there is danger ahead. He asked his 
hearers if they believed in what 
had said to exert every influence in 
their power to have the people in this 
country demand of its representatives 
in Congress that a reasonable army 
and navy be maintained as a guaran 
tee of peace. 


of 
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Plans for the meeting were in 
charge of the entertainment commit- 
tee composed of A. J. Hennigan, E 
B. Rich, James F. Dewey, R. P. White 
and H. W. Cheney. As usual the gen- 
eral arrangements were in charge of 
Arthur A. Stewart, the efficient secre- 
tary-treasurer of 


ciation. 


the Alumni Asso- 


Chemical Alumni Meet 


Former Students of Lowell Even- 
ing Textile School in Annual Affair 


[he annual meeting of the Olney) 
Chemical Alumni of the Lowell 
(Mass.) Evening Textile School 
was held at the Huyloland Club, Low 
ell, recently 


Dinner was served at 6:30 P. M 
Chas. ‘H. Eames, Principal of the 
Lowell Textile School spoke to the 
members on the need of more trained 
men for the New England textile in- 
dustries. He stated that the ten 
dency now is, if any of the mills in 
the North were going enlarge 
they build in the South. To offset 
this, he said, the northern mills would 


to 


have to go into the manufacture ot 
the finer grade of goods more and 
more. The more trained men there 
are, he declared, the better they will 
be able to do this. 

L. A. Olney, professor of chemis- 
try and dyeing at the Lowell Textile 
School, spoke on “ The Value 
American Dyes compared with 
war German Colors.” He said 
ica ought to be proud of the 
ful progress the American chemists 
have made since I9gI4. 


of 
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A short business meeting was ld 
ind officers were elected for 1973 
follows: Henry Grimmes of 
rence, president; Henry Torpl 
Lowell, vice-president; Reg. | 


kinson of Lowell, secretary-tr 








Erlanger Village an 





LTHOUGH 


J to the 
city of Lexington, N. C., the 
village of Erlanger, where is 


adjacent 


ty 
{ 


located the Erlanger Cotton 
Mills Co., falls in the class of self- 
contained mill villages which are 
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telligent planning and landscape gar- 
dening, there has been developed as 
attractive a village as can be found 
anywhere. Streets have been laid 
out in the form of parkways; houses 
of an artistic type have been con- 
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Cold Frames Which Supply Plants to Operatives of Erlanger Cotton Mills Co. 


found in more isolated dis- 
The range of activities, out- 
of the major business of manu- 
facturing special cloth for B. V. D. 
underwear, is almost bewildering. 
Nor is this the only interesting 
Through in- 


usually 
tricts. 


S1ceé 


feature at Erlanger. 





“Garden Squad’ 


at Erlanger 


structed, and planting has been en- 
couraged so that the town has none 
of the monotonous characteristics 
of many of the mill villages—and in 
fact of many suburban communities. 

They get them young at Erlanger. 


Community activities start with 


Cotton Mills 


Co. 


Example of ‘Town 


ge Try 





babies, for there is a nursery where 
mothers who work in the mill may 
leave their infants during the day. 
The children are bathed and dressed, 
given breakfast, a nap and luncheon. 
A registered nurse is in charge. This 
service entails no expense on the 
mothers. Adjacent to the nursery is 
a kindergarten, the next step in 


Parkway in Village of Erlanger Cotton Mills Co., Lexington, N. C. 


making better citizens at Erlanger. 
Then there is a school, or rather two 
schools, taking pupils up to high 
school work. 

Other activities in the village in- 
clude a clubhouse with reading 
rooms, a gymnasium and auditorium, 
and shower baths; a girls’ club build- 
ing; a dormitory for teachers and 
girls in the office; and an inn for 
single employes where board and 
room are secured for $6 per week. 


One of the Cottages at Erlanger Cotton Mills Co. 






















Planning 





In line with the extensive develop. 
ment of planting, the compan, 
tains a green house from whic 
den plants and seeds are provided 
free to the workers while mo: 
pensive bulb plants are sold a 
The girl in charge of the green 
also has supervision over the model 
dairy comprising 30 cows which 


—_— 





plies milk for the community. 

is an expensive undertaking but th: 
company was practically forced int 
it because it was impossible to get a 
constant and reliable supply from th 
city. 

In addition there is a mill stor 
from which employes may purchas: 
routine supplies and may also order 
anything they may need even includ 
ing clothing. 















Mill Men Discuss Cotton Buying and Testing, 


Stenographic Report of Discussion of James McDowell’s Paper on “ Cotton, from a Layman’s Viewpoint,” at Recent 





Convention of National Association of Cotton Manufacturers—Emphasizes Importance to Grower, 
Spinner and Latter’s Customer of Exact Fibre Knowledge 


AMES MCDOWELL: When 
Mr. Fisher called me up about 
three weeks ago and asked me 
to speak today, I said I didn’t 
think I would, because of the criti- 
cism that is liabie to come from fel- 
lows who may have theories that are 
erratic and not in line with regular 
mill practice. And then I knew from 
attending the conventions that if a 
fellow had experimented along radi- 
cally new lines as our worthy friend 
(Arthur N. Sheldon) has done, some 
one might get up and say, “Oh, hell, 
what does he know about it?” That 
is the great trouble with the textile 
industry today. We do not give 
credit to the fellow who is trying to 
do a little thinking or to the fellow 
who is trying to learn what he ought 
to do to turn out the best fabrics. 
If they make a good fabric in Eng- 
land, we can make it here. We know 
they are making good fabric in Eng- 
land, and we know they are export- 
ing it right into our own country. 
Enough yarn comes from England 
every week to keep every mill in 
New Bedford running full time, yet 
some of them are running three 
quarters time. Now we can make 
the yarn if we go at it the right way. 
And the right way is to find the right 
stuff for the yarn. I know there are 
a few fellows waiting for me and | 
know the only way I can be safe is 
to follow my manuscript, and that I 
am going to do.* 
We do not run a research depart- 
ment in our mill. This word “re- 
search” has scared more men in the 
cotton trade away from doing the 
work we are doing than anything 
else. My idea of research is en- 
tirely different from anything any- 
body else in this country is doing. 
We are doing testing and taking the 
microscope to show us what char- 
acteristics the fibres really possess. 
When we take a piece of cotton and 
break it, our fingers tell us something 
and our eyes tell us something that 
| have been endeavoring for a long 
time to put into language. I cannot 
do it. I can break a piece of cotton 
and I can give a pretty good guess 
as to its length and what yarns it 
will produce, and within a small 
variation the strength that yarn will 
break at. How have I become ca- 
pable of doing that? For the simple 
reason that I have used the micro- 
cope with my fingers, made my own 
pictures and developed them myself 
and then made the tests in the mill. 
No laboratory tests—I don’t believe 
iny laboratory test of spinning is 
f value except for comparison, be- 
cause the real test is the test in the 
mill where the yarn has got to be 





spun, 
(At this point Mr. McDowell 
* Note.—-Mr. McDowell's paper was pub- 


lished in.full April 28. 


Edited by C. 


showed a large number of slides il- 
lustrating his studies of cotton fiber.) 

Chairman Everett—Mr. McDowell 
has certainly given us a very inter- 
esting paper on a very important 
subject. I think if there was more 
careful attention paid to the raw ma- 
terial many of our problems would 


—_ 


H. Clark 


low us to put it into, say print cloth, 
and sell it today at a profit? 

Mr. McDowell.—I might say in 
answer to the gentleman’s question, 
that I buy 75,000 bales myself for 
the Sharp and the Hamilton Manu- 
facturing Company and I have nor 
had one bale of cotton arbitrated in 


So many requests have been made for a complete report of the 
unusually interesting and instructive discussion of Mr. McDowell's 
paper on Cotton, at the recent convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers in Providence, that we are re- 
producing it herewith through the courtesy of Secretary Harry 
C. Meserve of the association. The official stenographic report 


was received too late for publication in our convention issue of 
April 28, and has been edited with the idea of eliminating dupli- 
cation and involved sentence constructions that are inevitable in 
extemporaneous discussions of this character, but it is hoped that 
all essential facts have been retained and that they will be found 
as instructive to our readers as they were to the large audience 
that heard the paper and its discussion. 


be solved. Who wants to ask Mr. 
McDowell the first question or con- 
tribute something to this discussion? 
Remember, President Amory asked 
for a hot, heated discussion. Who 
is going to get heated first? 

Is Rigid Inspection Practical? 

John A. Perkins, Agent Harmony 
Mills, Cohoes, N. Y.—I have been 
very much interested in the address 
by Mr. McDowell, and also in his 
slides. I did a bit of thinking while 
I was sitting here. I understand 
the average production is about a 
third to a half a bale per acre and 
that there are three pickings during 
the season; or, in other words, where 
you get a third of a bale per acre a 
bale of cotton is picked from nine 
acres of land. Now, with this very 
rigid inspection and test, and looking 
for all the fine points he has de- 
scribed for us, how are you going 
to be able to get 50,000 bales of this 
cotton just as you want it, and still 
buy it cheap enough to make a profit 
out of it? 

I have been to these meetings a 
number of years and I have listened 
to a great many discussions and I ap- 
preciate very much the fact that men 
have given a great deal of time and 
study to telling us what is wrong, 
usually. Some few members have 
told us what is right. Now what I 
have been trying to get at during all 
those years is somebody to tell us 
what is wrong and then tell us how 
to correct the wrong. 

Now I will ask Mr. McDowell, if 
he was buying cotton for our mill 
and had to buy as many thousand 
bales as we use, and it was up to 
him to get this first quality cotton, 
would he be able to do it without 
paying a price too prohibitive to al- 





nine years, because I inspect it as 
I have explained and the shipper is 
given to understand that if his cotton 
is not up we do not buy any more 
from him. If you are looking for 
cheapness that is a great mistake. 
Suppose a man came in today and 
offered you your print cloth cotton 
for 25 cents a pound, and another 
fellow came along with a nice piece 
of hard cotton that cost 25% or 25% 
cents a pound; you or whoever buys 
the cotton might probably buy the 
25 cent cotton and the consequence 
would be that you would revolve your 
front roll 10 turns less per minute, 
which would be Io times three or 
30 inches per minute less produc- 
tion. That being the result, what 
is your half cent worth? 

Many men buy cotton the way a 
woman buys a pair of shoes. They 
buy cotton that suits their eye and 
imagination without giving a thought 
to the poor devil at the mill who has 
got to spin it, and then they give him 
blazes because he doesn’t produce the 
cloth from it. Their mistake is in 
failing to have a classifier who un- 
derstands the cotton. It is a big 
story when you really get into it. Go 
ahead; put any questions you want. 
If they get personal I will answer 
them just the same. 

Value of Fibre Testing 

A. F. Bemis, President Bemis 
Bros. Bag Co., Boston——Mr. Chair- 
man, I did not fully understand Mr 
McDowell, but I understand that in 
examining samples of cotton he 1s 
thinking of buying, he examines un- 
der the microscope and intensively, 
say, just four fibers, or just a com- 
paratively few fibers from each bale. 
If so, is it his experience that the 
other fibers in that bale, the rest of 


the cotton in that bale. 


formly according to the small unmber 
of fibers that he thus examines? 
Mr. McDowell—A Scotchman 


generally answers a 
ing another, but 


question by ash 


I will forego this 


privilege and attempt iswe 
question directly. At the opening 
every season we receive samples 
from all the shippers in district 
whose cotton we have _ purchased 
previously, including samples from 
districts from which we may not have 
bought for some time. The latter 
are examined just as thoroughly as 
any of the other samples, although I 
usually go over first the cotton from 
districts where I purchased the pre 
vious season for Mr. Sharp; 
Sharp is the treasurer of the Shar 
Manufacturing Company and Ham 
ilton Manufacturing Conipany, and 
purchases the cotton, and I am 
assistant. My first examination 
the usual rule-of-thumb, or what 


might be called the “finger, eye 

ear method,” for drag, color, clean- 
liness and body. Cotton that clos 
matches our type, and is even run- 
ning, does not call for much more 
intensive examination, but cotton that 
is inferior to our types, particular 
if it comes from districts from w1 
we bought the previous seasor 
examined carefully under the micr 
scope, the photomicrograph, and tl 
strength-testing machine for ex: 
evidence of its deficiency. The sam: 
procedure is followed with cott 
that seems to run much better 

it did the previous season. Of course 
such tests are useless unless the ma 
making them knows enough abi 
cotton to be able to match his type 
One great trouble today is that 
have a certain number of men han 
ling cotton who make the tests for 
you, and then after they have made 
those tests they are unable to matc! 
that cotton to save their 
cause they really do not know cotto1 
The men who sell you cotton coul 
tell you of many cases of this kind, if 
you could get them to talk freely on 
the subject. As I stated previously, 
we eliminate districts cottor 
has been found unsatisfactory. We 
have not bought a bale of cotton from 
North Georgia for two years because 


lives, be 


whe se 


the cotton we like has not been grown 
there. Does that answer your ques 


tions: 


Variation in Yarn and Cloth 
Mr. Bemis.—No. Mr. Chairmar 
it does not answer it directly. One 


could imagine what the answer migl 
be, but I 
from Mr. 
can select the type of cotton that he 
wants and determine the uniformity 
of a bale o 
tively 


wanted to know whether 


McDowell’s experience he 


lot by testing a compar 
number of fibers, say 


(Continued on page 121) 
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Robert Amory, of Amory, Browne & 
Co., dry goods commission merchants, 
Boston, and president of the National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers, 
has been appointed a member of the 
Harvard Committee on Economic Re- 
search which directs the work of the 
Harvard Economic Service. He suc- 
ceeds the late Col. Nicholas Biddle, of 
New York City. 


William M. Butler, leading cotton mill 
executive and attorney of Boston, has 





John E. the 


President of 


Edgerton, 
Lebanon (Tenn.) Woolen Mills, who 
was for the third time elected Presi- 


dent of the National Association of 
Manufacturers at its annual convention 
in New York this week. 


been elected a member of the Repub- 
lican National Committee, succeeding 
John W. Weeks, Secretary of War, re- 
signed. Although having held no elective 
political office since he was president of 
the Massachusetts Senate, Mr. Butler 
has been recognized as a steadily in- 
creasing power in State and national 
politics. His astute political and business 
judgment and his quiet and effective 
methods have been frequently compared 
with those of the late W. Murray Crane 


J. Walter Drake, chairman of the 
oard of the Hupmobile Motor Car Co., 
was appointed assistant Secretary of 
Commerce, succeeding Claudius H. Hu- 
ston, by President Harding on Tuesday. 


Lord Barnby of Bradford, England, 
head of the interests represented by the 
Barre Wool Combing Co., Ltd., Francis 
Willey & Co. and the Nornay Worsted 
“o., is the guest of Mr. and Mrs. Will- 

H. Wood at South Barre, Mass. 
He plans to return to England on May 
29th. This is Lord Barnby’s first trip to 
South Barre, where the mills are located, 
since he was elevated to the peerage, 
his last visit being in 1921. 


Donald MacKinnon has ap- 
pointed Australian commissioner to the 
United States, succeeding Mark Shel- 
lon, who returned to the Commonwealth 
about a year ago, according to a cabk 
gram from Trade Commissioner San- 
ver, at Melbourne, to the Department of 
Washington, D. C. In the 


been 


“ommerce, 





interim the Australian commissioner’s 
office at 44 Whitehall St, New York 
City, has been in charge of D. B. Ed- 
wards, the secretary. Mr. MacKinnon 
has been a member of the ministry of 
the state of Victoria several times and 
also has been a member of the Victorian 
parliament for 23 years. 


Joseph B. Jamieson, of the J. B. 
Jamieson Co., cotton yarn merchants, 
Boston, and daughter are passing a few 
weeks in southern California after a 
Hawaiian trip and are expected home 
some time next month. 


Percy A. Legge, Philadelphia, sailed 
Wednesday, May 16, accompanied by 
Mrs. Legge, for Europe, where they 
will spend the summer touring various 
points of interest. 


Harry H. Blunt, treasurer and gen- 
eral manager of the Wonalancet Corp., 
carded cottons, Nashua, N. H., with 
offices in Boston, has just returned from 
a trip to Peru. ; 


C. H. Vanderbeck, of Percy A. Legge, 
Philadelphia, is now on a fishing trip on 
the Rangeley Lakes in Maine with Carl 
Rockwell of the Cranston Worsted 
Mills, Bristol, R. I. 


W. N. Buckley of Edmond Buckley 
& Co., wood dealers, Liverpool, Eng- 
land, arrived in the United States re- 
cently for a brief visit to the trade in 
this country visiting New York, Bos- 
ton and Philadelphia. 

Sir George Croydon Marks, member 
of British parliament and a prominent 
English attorney, was a recent guest of 
Ivar L. Sjostrom of North Andover, 
Mass. He is a member of the firm of 
Marks and Clerk, through whom Mr. 
Sjostrom, a textile machine manufac- 
turer, maintains European patent rights. 


James F. MacEnroe, assistant treas- 
urer and resident manager of Ware 
Shoals (S. C.) Mfg. Co., has resigned 
his position effective June 1. Mr. Mac- 
Enroe will treat himself to a well earned 
vacation before making new plans. He 
came to Ware Shoals, S. C., when the 
Riegel interests took charge in 1905 
and was made assistant treasurer and 
resident manager in 1909. Aside from 
his immediate duties in connection with 
manufacturing, Mr. MacEnroe has taken 
a deep interest in the development of 
Ware Shoals and the mills’ employes. 


He has had a hand in making that com-_ 


munity a model manufacturing center, 
and his many friends will regret to 
hear that he is severing his connection 
with it. 

The recently announced changes in 
superintendents at the Osborn, Barnard 
and Border City Mfg. Co. went into ef- 
fect on Monday. Ernest W. Watters 
retires from the Osborn to be succeeded 
by Richard Boardman of the Barnard, 
who in turn is succeeded by Fred J. 
Norris, of the Border City, whose place 
is taken by Assistant Superintendent 
Richard E. Murray. 


L. P. Hollis has resigned as director 
of education and social service for the 
Victor-Monaghan Co., of Greenville, S. 
C., and has been elected to the position 
of superintendent of the new Parker 
school district at Greenville. Mr. Hollis 
was the pioneer in organized social work 
among employes of southern cotton 


mills, coming directly from college to the 
Parker Cotton Mills 18 years ago when 
the late Lewis W. Parker was president 
of this group. After the organization 
of the Victor-Monaghan Co., of which 
the mills controlled by the late Lewis W. 
Parker formed the nucleus, Mr. Hollis 
continued his work for this group of 
mills and saw it expand greatly. Mr. 
Hollis was the organizer and first presi- 
dent of the Southern Textile Mill Social 
Workers’ Conference. He has rare abil- 
ity as a leader and has made his influ- 





Thomas M. Marchant, of Greenville, S. 
C., who has been vice-president and 
treasurer of Victor-Monaghan Co., and 
has been elected president and treas- 
urer of that company, which owns and 
operates eight cotton mills in South 
Carolina. William E. Beattie, presi- 
dent of the company, has resigned to 
retire from active business and Mr. 
Marchant’s election as president will 
become effective June 30. Mr. Mar- 
chant started his career as a textile 
manufacturer by taking a job as office 
boy in the Victor Mill at Greer, S. C., 
when this mill was in the Parker Cot- 
ton Mills group. Mr. Marchant held 
various positions under the late Lewis 
W. Parker and on the organization of 
Victor-Monaghan Mills he was made 
vice-president in 1914. When the Vic- 
tor-Monaghan Co. was formed and Mr. 
Beattie elected president to succeed M. 
C. Branch of Richmond, Mr. Marchant 
was chosen as_ vice-president and 
treasurer. 


ence felt at the eight mills in the Victor- 
Monaghan group. As the new Parker 
school district is made up principally of 
mill communities around Greenville, Mr. 
Hollis will remain in: contact with many 
of his friends and associates in his new 
work. 


Allen B. Coffman has been appointed 
Philadelphia district manager for the 
Reliance Electric & Engineering Co., 
Cleveland, manufacturers of electric 


motors. He was formerly sales engineer 
for the Crouse-Hinds Co., Syracuse, 
Nees 


Clinton C. Jones, of Greenville, S. C., 
formerly with the mill supply depart- 
ment of Norris Bros., is now with the 
Lanett Bleachery and Dye Works, West 
Point, Ga., and later on will be trans- 


ferred to the Southern Bleacher, 
which is now building at Taylors ( 


Asa Bartlett, son of Spaulding Wart 
lett, treasurer and general manager of S 
Slater & Sons, Inc., Webster, Mass., and 
Miss Margaret Joslin, Oxford, Mass. 
were married in Grace 


Epis¢ op ] 
Church, Oxford, on May 12. . 


L. B. Covington has resigned as supe; 
intendent of the Florence Mills, Forest 
City, N. C., to go to Wadesboro to as- 
sume management of the Wade Mfg (Co 
now under construction. 


_Carl F. Koerner has resigned as de 
signer at the Chase Mills (American 
Woolen Co.) Webster, Mass., to become 
superintendent of Smith Mills, Inc., Mil 
ford, Mass., succeeding Clarence x 
Fletcher, resigned to accept the position 
of superintendent of the Maanexit Spi: 
ning Co., Webster, Mass. : 


William Scott has accepted the posi 
tion as assistant superintendent and de 
signer for the Chase Mills (Americar 
Woolen Co.), Webster, Mass. Mr. Scot: 
was formerly employed at Enfield. N. H 


Samuel Turner, Jr., has taken the posi 
tion as superintendent of Division No 2 
Jenckes Spinning Co., Gastonia, N. ( 


Mr. Turner comes from New Bedford 
Mass. 


George H. Barraclough, head designe 
for M. T. Stevens & Sons Co., Nort! 
Andover, Mass., has severed his connec 
tions with that company, and is iow 
on a vacation in Florida. 


A. Lees Cochrane, formerly superin 
tendent of the Bound Brook (N. |] 
Woolen: Mills is now assistant superin 
tendent and designer at W. J. Dickey & 
Sons, Oella, Baltimore Co., Md. 


LeRoy C. Lewis has taken the posi- 
tion as raw silk inspector for the Hen: 
Doherty Silk Co., Clifton, N. J. M: 


Lewis comes from Paterson, N. 5. 


E. Bennett is now superintendent 
the silk hosiery department of Sturges 
Bros., gloves, hosiery and mitte: 
Gloversville, N. Y. 


J. M. Short is now superintendent 
the Oneida Cotton Mills, Graham, N. ¢ 


Turner Rollinson of Philadelphia 
where he was identified with the firm 
J. & J. Dobson Co., has assumed chare 
of the dyeing department of the Hocka 
num Mills Co., Rockville, Conn. 


_ Allan Lane has been appointed night 
foreman of the Mohawk Glove Cor; 
plant at Fultonville, N. Y. 


Martin Stanfield is now overseer 
carding at the Elk Cotton Mills, Dal 
ton, Ga. 

W. H. Tisdale is now overseer 


carding at the Adams Cotton Mil 
Macon, Ga. 


_W. F. Ballard has accepted a pos 
tion as night carder at the Monar 
Cotton Mills, Dallas, N. C. 

Fred Morris has accepted a positio 


at the Cowpens (S. G.) Mills as mast 
mechanic, 


; E. E. Davis is now overseer of wea 
ing at the Cotton Mills Products C 
No. 2, Natchez, Miss. 


Doll Johnson is now night overse: 
of spinning at the Vance Cotton Mill: 
Salisbury, N. C. 
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THE FOSTER CONE 


of 


Knitting Yarn 


Model 30 6” traverse Cone, about % regular size 


The knitting qualities of the Foster Cone produced on the present Model Thirty Cone Winder, as 


- compared with the Foster Cone of the year 1885, illustrates the benefits to an industry of specialization. 


The very first Foster Cone was at once adopted by the Knitting Trade as the most efficient Knitting 
package of its day. Since that time, in a constantly broadening field, the policy behind Foster Cone 
Winding has been, always to keep ahead of the demand for perfection in the Knitting Package. 


Every feature of the Model Thirty Cone—The exact lay of yarn on the Cone Surface, the taper or 
pitch of the finished Cone, the Concave and Convex Ends, each does its part in promoting Knitting 
efficiency. 


The 1923 Foster Cone in appearance and practical results shows the present high refinement of 
the winding art. 


FOSTER MACHINE COMPANY 


Westfield, Mass. 
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As usual, teacher was right—the shortest distance 
between two given points is the straight line — 





A homely fact frequently lost sight of by those inter- 
ested in getting every bit of deliverable power. 


Aside from the illustration brought home by the 
cruisers of the air lanes, it is important to bear that 
age-old “straight line” thought in mind. 


Employing this basic principle, Link-Belt Silent Chain 
is the direct drive along a straight line. 


Why, then, these “around-the-elbow-to-get-to-the- 
thumb” methods of transmitting power to shafting 
and machines? 


Is it tradition, or shall we blame lack of knowledge? 





K-BELT 


—— 
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CAs the Plane Flies 





No matter what the power-transmission problem,no 
industry has yet been able to prove old-style belting 
more efficient than Link-Belt Silent Chain Drives— 
where a positive drive was required. 


We repeat— it is the direct drive—the shortest distance 
between two points—a straight line of power pull. 


Learn more about this effective, quiet drive for all 
kinds of machinery and line shafting. Send for our 
144-page Link-Belt Silent Chain Data Book No. 125. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 





PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 

Woolworth Bidg. Cleveland.........429 Kirby Bide. Denver Lindrooth, Shubart & Co.. Boston Bidg. 

Detroit .4210 Woodward Ave. Louisville. Ky... Frederick Wehble, Starks Bidg 

Kansas City. Mo. 306 Elmhurst Bidz. New Orleans C. O. Hins, 504 Carondelet Bidg 

. Seattle... «. +» 820 First Ave. 8. Birmingham, Ala. 8.L. Morrow. 720 Brown-Marz Bidg 

cess . . -... 101 First Sy > lotte, N.C J. 8. Cothran, Com'l Bank Bidg. 
Wilkes-Barre. San Francisco .168 Second St. Canadian Link-Belt Co., Ltd 

Huatingtoe. W.Va. Robsoo-Prichard Bidg. Los Angeles 163 N. Los Angeles St Toronto and Montreal 

H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO., CHICAGO NEW YORK. Woolworth Bidg. DALLAS TEXAS, 708 Main St 
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Cotton 


(Continued from page 60) 
with great emphasis the country 
should be governed by citizens from 
every class with a devotion to the 
basic principles underlying all true 
government. 


Law for All Alike 

The speaker plead for the uphold- 
ing of law in favor of justice and 
equity. The greatest danger to good 
government consists in the threats of 
organized groups to defy the police 
power of the Government and to 
force upon the public their own ideas. 
He believed in the right of men, 
whether employers or employes, to 
bargain through the spirit of freedom 
with others as to the performance of 
services, if it was possible to find 
anyone to bargain with. The em- 
ployer, however, should be granted the 
freedom to bargain or not to bargain 
with union labor as his best judg- 
ment dictated. 


Citizen Should Perform His Dutics 

In conclusion, the Governor pleaded 
for the performance by the private 
individual of his duties as a citizen. 
While there is a prejudice, he said, 
against entering politics he believed it 
to be the duty of every one whether 
a mill owner or a mechanic, to see 
to it that safe and sound principles 
are included in party platforms and 
such procedure is not possible except 
by affiliating with and working for 
some political party. The knowledge 
of practical politics is unfortunately 
too slight and should be gained by 
active work in party deliberations 
through the primary and the conven- 
tion, county or state. 


Content with Small Duties 

This point was developed by Gov- 
ernor Thomas G. McLeod of South 
Carolina, who contended that ofttimes 
the individual was unwilling to en- 
gage in party work and affiliation be- 
cause it was small and seemingly 
unimportant work, whereas if he were 
asked to do some big thing he would 
gladly accept the responsibility and 
the work involved. 

The development of government 
means the application of modern ideas 
to basic principles. These principles 
in a democratic government are em- 
bodied in the idea that each citizen 
should be protected in his liberty and 
pursuit of his chosen avocation. 


Cotton Farmer’s Position 

Departing from the scheduled topic 
Governor McLeod voiced an earnest 
appeal for the cotton farmer whom 
he termed as a partner of the manu- 
facturer. Speaking from the farmers’ 
standpoint he urged upon his hearers 
the acceptance of the truth that the 
cotton farmer could not carry on his 
business as he did before the war. 
He stated that the farmer never made 


money except under a condition of 
abundance of cheap labor. The pass- 
ing away of such a condition is in 


evidence today with the exodus of the 
negro in large numbers. While the 
speaker doubted the expediency of 
such procedure on the part of the 
negro yet he stated he had no quar- 
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rel with him if he makes up his mind 
to leave the cotton section. 


Cotton Marketing Wrong 

The defect of the old system of 
cotton growing and distribution was 
in the marketing of the staple. Not 
so long ago it was possible to see a 
mad rush of growers with their cot- 
ton endeavoring to sell at any price 
it would bring. This price was not 


sentiment was greeted with enthusi- 
astic applause and cheers. 


Plea for Cooperative Marketing 

The partner of the manufacturer in 
the country could not survive if liv- 
ing conditions are not made worth 
while. It will be impossible to main- 
tain country communities unless liv- 
ing conditions are improved. The 
farmer has the right to estimate the 





Governor Thomas G. McLeod of South 


Carolina, Who Spoke at Richmond 
Convention 


based on estimated cost or regulated 
by the law of supply and demand, but 
controlled by the fear that his com- 
petitor would sell lower than he and 
the determination to sell his product 
first. Improvement has been made in 
this procedure, but it cannot be per- 
manent unless some relief to the pro- 
ducers of cotton is given and recogni- 
tion on the part of manufacturers that 
the grower is entitled to a fair profit 
above his cost in just the same way 
as the manufacturer legitimately fig- 
ures on a legitimate profit on the 
merchandise he produces. 


In passing, the speaker declared 
that he earnestly desired the develop- 
ment of the South in manufacturing 
and in industrial enterprises gener- 
ally, yet he stated with particular 
emphasis that he did not want this 
development at the cost of imperiling 
the Americanism of the South. This 


Closing Session 


HE last session of the convention 
opened promptly Thursday morn- 

The first feature scheduled was 
an address by William H. Barr. On 
account of illness Mr. Barr, who is 
president of the National Founders 
Association, was unable to be present. 
His place was taken by Dr. Paul 
Smith, associated with Mr. Barr. The 
speaker touched 


ing. 


nation-wide 
plan of education regarding nationali- 
zation. A 


on a 


foundation 
the concrete activity mentioned by the 
speaker. The work of this founda- 
tion, with John E. Edgerton, president 


national was 


Hon. 
Virginia, Who Spoke at Banquet 


E. Lee Trinkle, of 


Governor 


cost of his product and add a reason- 
able profit therto upon which he may 
base his selling price. Unless some 
system is perfected that insures such 
a profit the farmer must discontinue 
the production of cotton. 


The Governor was of the opinion 
that cooperative marketing formed 
the solution of the problem. He did 
not advocate the controlling of prices, 
but believed this method of marketing 
would have the effect of establishing 
a profit to the grower, whose pros- 
perity was bound up with the inter- 
ests of the manuiacturer. The foe 
of both the grower and the mill man 
is the speculator. While he did not 
intend to arraign the New York and 
New Orleans cotton exchanges, he 
was of the opinion that there was 
something wrong with institutions 
that could multiply a commodity to 
the extent that these exchanges do in 
trading. 


of Convention 


of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, as Chairman of the Board, 
will supply through the American 
Motion Picture Corp. a weekly film 
service to illustrate industrial activi- 
ties through the churches, schools, Y. 
M. C. A.’s, etc. He said he hoped the 
association would support the project, 
and upon motion of Captain Smyth 
approval of the plan was voiced by 
the association. 
Reports Presented 

The report of the secretary was 
read by W. D. Adams. The treas- 
urer’s report showed a surplus of over 
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$23,000 and an addition of 3) mem. 
bers. Reports of various committees 
followed, including the Nationa) Com. 
mittee of the American Assoviation, 
National Council of American ( ottop 
Manufacturers, Traffic Comittee, 
Foreign Trade Committee, and (ot. 
ton Standard Law Resolution Com. 
mittee. These reports will be found 


elsewhere in this issue. 

In respect to the report on the Cot. 
ton Standards Act, and criticism of 
the Department of Agriculture, \\. J, 
Meadows of the Department an 
swered the criticism. The report on 
carry-over of cotton, Mr. Meadows 
declared, contained an error of practi- 
cally 2,000,000 bales. He stated his 
belief that the Department of (Com- 
merce report is never correct. Speak- 
ing of the Cotton Standards Act, 
shipments abroad would be arbitrated 
against a known standard, he 
He claimed it was the intention of the 
Department not to change standards 
as far as possible, and the law pro- 
vides that a year’s notice of the 
change must be made. 

Allen Johnson furnished the con- 
vention with estimates of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce as of May 8 on 
stocks, consumption, etc., arriving at 
the conclusion that there would not 
be a bale of American cotton aiter 
September 10. 


Resolutions Adopted 
The report of the Committee on 
Resolutions was presented by Chair- 
man James D. Hammett and with the 
exception of a minor amendment to 
that on export trade by former Presi- 
dent Thomas H. Rennie, it was 
adopted unanimously. The thanks 
of the, association were conveyed to 
the speakers and to the Richmond 
organizations who did so much to 

make the convention a success 


Expressions of Sympathy 

Resolutions of condolence were 
adopted by rising vote on the death 
during the year of the following 
former members: Joseph J. Bradley, 
Huntsville, Ala.; John D. Comer, 
Macon, Ga.; J. Locke Erwin, Char- 
lotte, N. C.; C. B. Henry, Montgom- 
ery, Ala.; George A. Draper, Hope- 
dale, Mass.: W. J. Kincaid, Griffin, 
Ga.; T. C. Thompson, Siluria, Ala.; 
M. P. Glynn and F. L. Bailey, Phila- 
delphia; J. W. Dorsey and E. C. Klip- 
stein, New York; Horace S. Sears, 
Boston, and A. A. Jenks, Pawtucket, 
R. I. 

The following resolution on the 
death of former Secretary C. B 
Bryant was adopted by rising vote: 

Wuenreas, having learned with pro- 
found sorrow of the death of Clar- 
ence B. Bryant, of Charlotte, N. | 
for sixteen years the loyal, able and 
most efficient secretary of this asso- 
ciation, and since that time one 0! 
its honorary members, and 

Wuenreas, this association, feeling 
a keen sense of personal loss in hi 
passing, desires to express its his 
regard and appreciation for invalu- 
able services over a long period o! 
years, and its esteem and admiration 
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treasurer Pelzer (S. C.) Mfg. Co., 
Greenville, S. C. 


President Beattie was escorted to 


for him as friend and hearty co- 
worker; therefore be it 
Resolved, by the American Cotton 


nem- 
ittees 
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Cotton Manufacturers Convention at Richmond—Continued 


Many of you gentlemen 
night have been at the helm of your 
respective mills through the whole 





here to- able handicap. Put yourself for 


moment in the place of the Massa 
setts mill man and realize how « 


Com. 
iation, Manufacturers’ Association, that in the chair by Thomas H. Rennie and period. The great Piedmont district you would be of the great freedor 
Itton the death of Mr, Bryant, it has lost General L. D. Tyson and called upon is not only the third greatest district and opportunity of your Pied: 
mittee, one of its most loyal and best beloved J. H. Separk, Gastonia, N. C., chair- in respect to spindles but its produc- district. Do you realize that a Mass 
Cot. members in the industry, an ardent man of the medal committee, who tion in yards and spindle hours is now achusetts law prevents even the oper 
Com. friend and champion, and the South presented the association medal to Re- actually greater than that of New ation of two 48 hour shifts where we 
found a patriotic and public-spirited citizen; tiring President Hutchison in a fe- England. men are employed, because womer 
Resolved Further, that a copy of licitous speech, the latter responding “Your greatest accomplishment is cannot be employed before 6 a.m. o 
€ Cot. this resolution be spread upon the with the statement that it would be not the mills themselves: it is the in- after 6 p.m.? The other New England 
sm of minutes of this association, for- dustrial community or section that States are far better off in thes 
W. J. warded to the family and given to you have developed and the sound spects than Massachusetts. 
{ an the press. common sense that you have kept and “Do not think for a moment t 
rt on Other Resolutions instilled in all your neighbors and op- all these New England mills are 
adows [he tariff resolution submitted in eratives. You were aided by starting going to move down here. In the 
Tacti- the report of the National Committee as a farming section and you have first place too rapid growth juld 
‘d his and published elsewhere in these col- not lost the sound economic point not be wholesome for the Piedmont 
Com- umns was adopted. of view of the farmer but have im- section. In the second place iS ex- 
peak- Other resolutions adopted will be proved it. Asa group, farmers know pensive and almost impossible t 
Act, found on page 62 of this issue. the real value of work and the im- move a cotton mill. The New Eng 
sary Election of Officers possibility of living without hard land mills wert isle at low cost com- 
a Through the adoption of the nom- work. They know the value of the pared with those built in the last few 
- me inating committee’s report the fol- things they buy and the things they years. This low cost of plant and low 
lards lowing officers and members of the sell measured in man hours or, in capitalization, coupled with good 
mo Board of Directors were unanimously other words, in terms of work. The quid asset position due to years 
the dected: ‘President, W. E. Beattie fact that the Piedmont section grew thrift, make it possible for thet 
r president. and it ot tn Pied. because each town wanted a mill has compete most of the time. \ g 
aia mont (S. C.) Mfg. Co., and president kept the mills scattered over a large tlemet here well know what 
a of Victor-Monaghan Co., Greenville, area and largely prevented too much vantage there is in being able to ope * 
~ S. C.; vice-president, A 'W McClel- crowding into great cities. The mill ate your mills a greater number of 
g at bi president Alden Mills Wow Or towns are scattered among the farms hours per week. You know that n 
not leant La; li of Benak of and the farms among the mill towns. Of the other so-called ntages 
Governors, W. J. Vereen, treasurer, Jas. P. Gossett, Elected to Board of — men cs Eaaancs on ~ reer se hae sig eo a ; _ ee ae 
Moultrie (Ga.) Cotton Mills; secre- Governors, American Cotton Mfrs. t is caster, therefore, for your oper- that of being _— ee eo 
tary-treasurer, W. D. Adams, Char- Assn. atives to realize that a certain num- Many, if not most of the Piedmont 
on lotte, N. C. ber of yards of cloth can be exchanged mills, use cotton from some dist 
ane Members of Board of Governors: prized less for its intrinsic worth than for a certain number of pounds of and many pay practically ra 0 
_ T. Scott Roberts, president Adelaide for the sentiment and friendship that cotton or bushels of corn and that freight on their cotton as do the New 
4 Mills, Anniston, Ala.; P. E. Glenn, it represented. lessening the number of yards of England mills. Long hauls on cotton 
- secretary-treasurer Exposition Cotton After reappointing Stuart W. Cra- cloth produced will react on the op- are nearly as cheap as the short hauls, 
vas Mills, Atlanta, Ga.; J. P. Gossett, mer as the chairman of the associa- ¢rative himself. and where you use Western cotton, 
- president and treasurer Williamston tion’s National Committee, the presi- “You deserve immense credit for #4 ay OF you 4, 5 San crave 
- (S. C.) Mills; Samuel F. Patterson, dent declared the convention ad- the way in which you have spread all rail, while New England 2 
nd president Rosemary Mfg. Co., Roan- journed and members and guests be- these homely gospels among your hers from Galveston or New Orleans 
” oke Rapids, N. C. took themselves to the Common- workers. You have been willing and y water. 
For member of National Council of wealth Club where luncheon was able to talk to them. Trained in a , “I cannot emphasize enough that 
American Cotton Manufacturers: served by the Richmond Entertain- section where eloquence is a virtue your greatest advantage is the good- 
re Capt. Ellison A. Smyth, president and ment Committee. and an art, you have used it to spread will of the citizens of your respect 
th common sense and practical examples ive states and their sound apprecia- 
ig a * of economic law. We of New Eng- tion of and encouragement to indus 
y, The Association Banquet land have lacked this ability to talk try. This attitude is reflected in the 
Tr, and have perhaps suffered somewhat feelings of your legislature toward 
e PPROXIMATELY s<00 mem- confederate proved at least the com- from our general custom of silence. your mills. The lack of this feeling 
r bers and guests of the American bination of minds beforehand. We have left the talking too much of goodwill and encouragement to- 
‘ Association sat down to the annual The first serious feature of the to demagogues or others who have ward the New England mills is their 
4 banquet Wednesday evening. The evening was the speech of Robert had no experience in either industry principal if not their only handicap. 
, program consisted of a mixture of Amory who was introduced by the or farming. These expect industry I have a feeling, perhaps it is only a 
F levity and seriousness, so well toastmaster, President Hutchison, as to be managed by a mysterious some- hope, that the tide whan. and t 
F mixed that both were enjoyed to the the bearer of tidings from the Na- thing that they call government as if soon our New England legis 
. full. During the courses a double tional Association. Mr. Amory’s re- the burden of anything done by gov- will really nc Pacing rekon , 
male quartet from the Apollo Club marks, which follow in part, were not ernment did not fall alike on all work- ter industry. There are — signs 
of Richmond rendered selections only gracious but especially oppor- ers whether in mills or on farms. of this in some of the st: ee, a 
} which showed evidence of careful tune and to the point. The opinion atte til this occurs the re wi b v. 
training and a nice balance of tune. was generally expressed that they Restrictive Laws oe, MEN Loe ee built 
These were followed by a version of formed —. of the best one “Now, a word or two about the cage 
the Sextet from Lucia rendered by of the relationship between the North southern competition, so often re- Effects of Curtailment 
Ce and panoty om Me. —. me nee Te ferred to in the papers. The talk “The higt ist of new mills 
Gallagher and Mr. Shean,” the words ee about it has one advantage in that today outside New England 1s 
“ing adapted to the eorasion. Vari- Greetings from New England it has caused many New England distinct vantage t r 
sane dededice, Whoes, Yow “Cotton mills of the American yyy] sai to come down here al is talized ills it t 
mett, Miller, Pennie mad Smyth anda Paar th one e the = — resulting in a better acquaintance be- principal «¢ e 4 1 
rs age. «t ras . ~ne- . r } : carci more 
aricatured, to the great amusement iank “s the ats preenaegtd ae me = 2 nee tic -” og ne aR : oon - 
{ their friends. A remarkable mind manufacturing district. New Eng- ciate that in Massachusetts, ——? a rs ie td * ¢ 
reading act was the next feature and Jand is the second. In practically one larly, we are operating our mills un- will occur because her higher cx i 
the facility with which the mind generation the third greatest district der seventeen different restrictive laws manuiacturing makes it unsafe for 
has almost leaped into full manhood. which is certainly a very consider- her t stock goods in times of falling 





reader answered the questions of his 
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MANUFACTURING & COMMISSION CO. 


58-60 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Cotton Fabrics and Hosiery 


for 
Home and Export 


DOMESTIC BRANCH OFFICES FOREIGN BRANCH OFFICES 
Boston Chicago 
Cleveland 
Kansas City Greensboro 


/ MINOT, HOOPER & 


New York Boston 
82 Worth Street 110 Summer Street 


SELLING AGENTS FOR 


GREAT FALLS MFG. CO. 
DWIGHT MFG. CO. 
LYMAN MILLS 
HARMONY MILLS 

JOHN P. KING MFG. CO. 


Satteens Twills 
Print Cloths White Goods 
Dwight Anchor Sheeting Sheetings and Drills 


Goods packed for export Cable Address “MIREDRUM” 
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J. H. LANE & CO. 











Tire Fabrics Cord Fabric Filtering Fabric 
Single and Double Filling Duck Osnaburg 


Sheeting Drill Special Constructions 

















250 West 57th Street 226 West Adams Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 







Wellington, Sears & Company 






Boston, New York, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco 
Philadelphia, Atlanta 





Cotton Textile Merchants 


Anchor Duck Mills, Rome, Ga. 





Lanett Cotton Mills, West Point, Ga. 







Brookside Mills, Knoxville, Tenn. New England Bunting Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Columbus Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga. Palmetto Cotton Mills, Palmetto, Ga. 
Dixie Cotton Mills, LaGrange, Ga. Piedmont Cotton Mills, Egan, Ga. 
Equinox Mills, Anderson, S. C. Samoset Cotton Mills, Talladega, Ala. 
Gluck Mills, Anderson, S. C. Sherman Mfg. Co., Sherman, Tex. 






Hamilton Woolen Co., Southbridge, Mass. Suncook Mills, Suncook, N. H. 


| Warwick Mills, Centreville, R. I. 
and the mills of the West Point Mfg. Co., West Point, Ga. 
Langdale, Fairfax, Riverdale, Shawmut | 
| | 
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rices. By these curtailments the 
mills will also save losses but it can- 
not help being felt by the operatives 
and stores in the various mill towns. 
You can see this curtailment actually 
occurring today in several places, 
principally in Massachusetts.” 

Virginia Governor’s Speech 

Governor E. Lee Trinkle of Vir- 
ginia was the next speaker on the pro- 
gram. He expressed his appreciation 
of the fact that the association had 
thought so well of Richmond as to 
make it the convention city for five 
times. Speaking of general condi- 
tions he expressed his satisfaction 
that so many business men had caught 
the spirit of organization. It was 
high time, he believed, to organize 
from the standpoint of protection to 
the country and high time to fire 
back at certain of the tendencies of 
the times. As he tersely expressed 
it the time had come when many must 
get out or get under—get out of the 
country or under the flag. 

The speaker said he had no fear 
that the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers Assn. could look out for its in- 
terests. Organized industry does not 
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expect from the government any- 
thing but a square deal. He made an 
earnest appeal to his hearers to see 
that the producer of the raw material 
should get a square deal, such as they 
expected the government and other 
individuals to give to them. With 
respect to recent events in the indus- 
trial field the speaker warned the 
members of the association against 
too rapid recuperation from the con- 
ditions of depression, declaring such 
rapid recovery might lead to ultimate 
disaster. He expressed the hope that 
all might be satisfied with a normal 
growth. 

In conclusion the speaker recounted 
the historical greatness of Virginia 
and the present advantages possessed 
by the commonwealth in a commer- 
cial and economic way. 


Concludes with Humor 

The last speaker of the evening was 
E. J. Cattell of Philadelphia, com- 
monly known as the Apostle of Sun- 
shine. With his usual admixture of 
humor and pathos, Mr. Cattell kept 
his audience in good humor. It was 
a fitting conclusion to a most success- 
ful evening. 


Convention Notes 


| sudden appearance Tuesday 
afternoon of warm, muggy 
weather justified members who at- 
tended the convention at Richmond 
in donning the straw hats, which had 
been bought with considerable hesita- 
tion, 

Cold weather has been prevalent in 
all sections of the South and the 
backward season has had its effect 
not only on cotton but also on trade 
conditions. Therefore, the abrupt 
change was welcome as a_ possible 
bullish influence in more than one 
direction. 

The large number of early ar- 
tivals gave promise of one of the 
largest conventions that has ever 
been held by the American Associa- 
tion, while the influx on Wednesday 
amply verified this prediction. 


Richmond hotels were crowded to 
overflowing before the convention 
started. The Jefferson was sold out 
weeks ago and certain other hotels 
were obliged to turn away would-be 
guests. The capacious lobby of the 
Jefferson was a busy sight before 
and after the sessions and at times 
the congestion was uncomfortable to 
Say the least. 


it is possible that one of the causes 
for such a large representation being 
Present at the convention was the lull 
in activity which is being felt in the 
cotton. manufacturing field. This 
neant that the presence of manufac- 
turers at their plants is not as neces- 
Siry as it was a few weeks ago and 
possibilities of holidays receive much 
g'cater consideration. 


The feeling among visiting manu- 
facturers was one of confidence in 
the future and of comparatively little 


regret that a temporary lull should 
be in evidence. As a matter of fact, 
it was generally agreed that the re- 
action would have a salutary influ- 
ence and would preclude any possi- 
bility of the recurrence of 1920 con- 
ditions. The absence of stocks and of 
speculation in merchandise are re- 
garded as contributory causes to such 
comparative stability. 


Condensation of the convention 
program to practically a day and a 
half was generally applauded by the 
membership who felt that the busi- 
ness to be considered could be com- 
pleted in this time without any injury 
to completeness, 


Secretary Adams who was largely 
responsible for the program is to be 
again congratulated on arranging for 
the discussion of a variety of topics 
of general economic interest as well 
as of specific importance to the in- 
dustry itself. His perfection of detail 
was also a matter for congratulation 
and was the subject of general com- 
ment. 


All three groups of the Pacific 
Mills were represented at the conven- 
tion. Irving Southworth, agent, 
stopped over at Richmond on his way 
from Columbia, S. C., headquarters 
of the Hampton Mills Department, to 
Lawrence, Mass. W. P. Hamrick, 
general superintendent of the Hamp- 
ton group, and Mr. Griffith came up 
from Columbia with Mr. Southworth. 
The fourth member of the party was 
Leonard S. Little, assistant superin- 
tendent of the print works at Law- 
rence, who has just been promoted 
to general superintendent of the Ly- 
man Mills Department, consisting of 
the cotton mill, bleachery and print 


works the Pacific Mills has in process 
of erection near Spartanburg, S. C. 

An entertaining story was told at 
the convention which reflects some- 
thing of the regard in which William 
E. Beattie, newly elected presi- 
dent of the association, is held by the 
employes of the mills from which he 
has just resigned as president. At 
the Piedmont (S. C.) Manufacturing 
Co., an old lady, the wife of one of 
the mills’ employes and herself a de- 
vout Baptist, was gossiping one day 
with the welfare worker and asked 
him to what religious denomination 
Mr. Beattie belonged. 

“Mr. Beattie is an Episcopalian,” 
answered the welfare worker. 


“Well,” the old lady commented, “I 
Beattie is a 


believe Mr. Christian 


anyhow.” 





V. M. Montgomery, Member Board of 
Governors, American Cotton Mfrs. 
Assn. 


The announcement of the program 
of entertainment at the first session 
of the convention was proof that the 
renowned hospitality of Richmond 
had not suffered any by the lapse of 
time. The ladies’ committee had been 
especially lavish in the program pro- 
vided for the fair sex, auto rides, 
luncheons and theater parties being 
included. 

John M. Miller, Jr., president of 
the First National Bank and chair- 
man of the Entertainment Committee, 
and Wm. T. Dabney, Jr., of the Rich- 
mond Chamber of Commerce were 
among the busiest men in Richmond 
during the convention. Their super- 
vision of the entertainment features 
warranted the smooth running of the 
program. 

Speaking of smooth running affairs 
the annual added further 
laurels to the reputation of Secretary 
Winston D. Adams if such additions 
were necessary. The large crowd 
was handled easily and with despatch 
under Mr. Adams’ watchful eye. The 
publicity secured for the association 
was also largely due to Mr. Adams 
who because of his experience as a 
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newspaper man understood the de- 
sirability of preparedness in relation 
to speeches and reports. This matter 
was carefully and __ intelligently 
handled with the best results. 

The reference in Governor Mc- 
Leod’s speech to the development of 
manufacturing in the South at the 
possible cost of damage to American- 
ism was understood by members of 
the association and met with hearty 
response. It expressed the views of 
a good many as to the possible dan- 
gers accompanying developments in 
the southern mill industry. 

Reference was also made a number 
of times in speeches by the governors 
to the exodus of colored labor from 
the South—a fact that is receiving 
increased serious attention in its re- 
lation to the cotton crop. It was 
pointed out that while the increase in 
automatic and labor saving machinery 
may offset this drain upon colored 
labor and may not be such a drastic 
influence upon the growing, yet the 
actual picking of cotton must be af- 
fected to a decided degree. 

Another topic which was promi- 
nently brought out in the addresses 
of all three governors was the neces- 
sity of providing the cotton farmer 
with a reasonable profit on the crop 
which he raises if salutary results are 
to issue from the future marketing 
of the staple. 

Reference to cotton co-operative 
marketing by the governor of South 
Carolina as the best solution of the 
problem was received with varying 
views by members who were not all 
of the same mind on the subject. 

Among the New York commission 
houses represented at the convention 
were Woodward, Baldwin & Co., 
Ridley Watts & Co., Hesslein & Co., 
T. Holt Haywood dept. of Fred’k 
Vietor & Achelis, Cone Export & 
Commission Co. and Baldwin & Les- 
lie. E. T. Pickard, chief of the Tex- 
tile Division of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, was 
noted at the sessions of the conven- 
tion. Mr. Pickard’s contacts with 
textile manufacturers are becoming 
more frequent and occasions such as 
this afford an opportunity for the dis- 
cussion of mutual problems. 


Bernard M. Cone, president of the 
Proximity Mfg. Co., Greensboro, 
N. C., was prevented from leaving 
home as early as expected because of 
the necessity of presenting personally 
diplomas to the graduates of the mill 
school. The spirit of co-operation be- 
tween employer and employe in the 
Cone mills is very satisfactory and 
encouraging. 

There was a large attendance of 
former officials and veteran members 
of the association; nine of the 14 ex- 
presidents who are members ex-officio 
of the Board of Governors were ac- 
tive participants in the meetings, in- 
cluding, by date of administration, 
Robert S. Reinhardt, Lincolnton, N 
C.: Thomas H. Rennie, Pell City, 
Ala.; Ellison A. Smyth, Greenville, 
S. C.; W. A. Erwin, West Durham, 
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Cotton 


N - Stuart W. Cramer, Charlotte, 


\ (.: John A. Law, Spartanburg, S. 
is. D. Hammett, Anderson, S. 
- Allen F. Johnson, New York City, 
ind Gen. L. D. Tyson, Knoxville, Ky. 
Fuller E, Callaway, former presi- 
dent of the association, was unable to 
be present, but his son, Cason J., who 
ited from his father’s shoulders 
much of the responsibility for the 
management of the big Callaway mill 
interests in Georgia, was present and 
was one of the most sought after 
young men at the convention. He has 
all of his father’s genial and lovable 
qualities and has a host of friends. 
He states that his father is now en- 
joying excellent health. 


hac 


There was a relatively smaller at- 
tendance of members of the Board of 
Governors than of former presidents 
—seven of a total of 15. Including 
A. W. McLellan, of New Orleans, 
chairman of the Board, those present 
is follows: William D. Ander- 
son, Macon, Ga.; Bernard M. Cone, 
Greensboro, N. C.; C. L. Gilli- 
land, Chester, Pa.; S. F. Patterson, 
Roanoke Rapids, N. C.; J. H. Separk, 
Gastonia, N. C.; Aug. W. Smith, 
Greenville, 4 i. 

Donald Comer, who is associated 
with his father, former Governor B. 
B. Comer, of Alabama, in the man- 
iement of the large and rapidly in- 
creasing cotton mill interests in that 
state, and is a member of the Board 
of Governors, was unable to be pres- 
ent at Richmond. He accompanied 
his father this week to Auburn Poly- 
technic Institute. The welfare and 
expansion of the institute have been a 
hobby of Mr. Comer ever since he 
was Governor and its success is large- 
ly due to his efforts. 

Martin L., Cannon, president and 
of the Cabarrus Cotton 
Mills, Kannapolis, N. C., one of the 
other members of the Board who was 
unable to be present, had expected to 
attend the convention with his brother 
and a large group of men connected 
with the Cannon group of mills, but 
with them and representatives of Can- 
non Mills, Inc., New York, he was 
paying his respects to the memory of 
the late Martin P. Glynn, secretary of 
the latter organization. Mr. Glynn’s 
sudden death on Monday was a shock 
to his many friends in the industry. 
W. I’. Beattie, who succeeded C. E. 
lutchison as president, and who re- 
signed last week the presidency of the 
Victor-Monaghan Co., Greenville, S. 
\., will take a much needed and de- 


were 


treasurer 


I 


served rest and vacation, but the fact 
that he accepted the presidency of the 
association is regarded as circum- 
stantial evidence that he does not 
intend to retire permanently from ac- 
‘ve connection with the industry. He 
Stull has large mill interests and could 


well afford to retire, but it is difficult 
‘or his many admirers to picture him 
on the loose pulley. It was his able 
and conservative management that 
More than any factor was responsible 
‘or putting the Victor - Monaghan 
group on its feet, and like all able and 
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far-sighted executives, he had sur- 
rounded himself with capable assist- 
ants and it was merely necessary for 
the directors to choose from these 
when selecting his successor, T. M. 


Marchant, formerly vice - president 
and treasurer. 
Capt. Ellison A. Smyth, former 


president and dean of the southern 
cotton manufacturing industry, or 
rather, of the United States cotton 
manufacturing industry, carries his 
years lightly and does not look or act 
as though past 65 at the worst. No 
member of the association takes a 
more active interest in its affairs than 





W. D. Anderson, Member Board of Gov- 
ernors. American Cotton Mfrs. Assn., 
and Chairman of Nominations Com- 
mittee 


does Capt. Smyth and he is equally 
active in his state association and in 
the Natonal Council. Some day the 
Capiain may be satisfied to sit on the 
side lines and act in an advisory Ca- 
pacity, but let us hope that his years 
of action may be many. 


Stuart W. Cramer, joint chairman 
of the National Council, member ex- 
officio of the Board of Governors, 
chairman of the National Committee 
of the American Association and one 
of the industry’s most capable repre- 
sentatives in national affairs, seemed 
to dominate the closing session on 
Thursday. Not only did he present 
two committee reports, but he ap- 
peared as the chief exponent of an 
enterprise that is being warmly 
advocated by many southern cotton 


manufacturers—a southern textile 
machine shop. Mr. Cramer’s long 
experience in both the machinery 


business and manufacturing 
him a commanding grasp of every 
detail of the subject, and it may yet 
win the large financial support that 
is absolutely essential to ensure the 
success of such an undertaking. 


gives 


Cheap cotton, cheap labor, cheap 
buildings and equipment are highly 
desirable factors in reducing manu- 
facturing costs, but sentiment has 
very little influence in establishing 
the prices of these commodities If 
it is a fact that cotton machinery 


can be built cheaper in the South than 
in the North it is certain that there 
will be a southern shop, but it will 
not sell machinery to southern mill 
men a cent cheaper than to northern 
manufacturers, and southern manu- 
facturers will not buy its products 
if northern or foreign builders have 
something better or cheaper to offer. 
If a southern shop is established its 
success or failure will depend upon 
capable financing and management, 
upon the quality and price. of its 
product and the service that it ren- 
ders. It is a fairly safe guess also 
that it will be a branch of an existing 
northern shop, or will be based upon 
the purchase of the patterns, jigs, 
dies, tools and good will of an exist- 
ing shop. Of course, it is conceivable, 
but hardly probable, that some south 
ern multi-millionaire might wish to 
erect a sort of monument in the form 
of a textile machine shop, built and 
equipped on new and unique lines, 
but it would require an investment 
of many millions of dollars and there 
would still be no assurance of its 
success and permanency as a success 
ful memorial. 

President Robert Amory of the Na 
tional Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers, and joint chairman of the 
National Council, has done much to 
cement a closer bond of sympathetic 
and mutually helpful contact between 
the southern and northern branches 
of the industry, and his conservative 
and accurate picture of conditions 
under which cotton mills of both sec- 
tions operate, as drawn in his address 
at the banquet- Thursday evening 
should prove of lasting benefit to all 
connected with the industry. It 
should be given the widest possible 
circulation among legislators and 
leading citizens of all textile states. 


-Its array of cold facts is unanswer- 


able, and its lesson for the radical 
progressives of certain southern 
states scarcely less apparent than that 
for such a legislative burdened state 
as Massachusetts. 

Millions of dollars worth of new 
buildings and machjnery are under 
contract for the southern cotton in- 
dustry, with numerous buildings un- 
der construction, but with the excep- 
tion of the Pacific Mills project at 
Lyman, S. C., the Southern Bleachery 
near Greenville, the extension to the 
Jenckes plant at Gastonia and the 
Southern Worsted Co., they are all 
distinctly southern enterprises, largely 


extensions of existing plants. Those 
of Leroy Springs of Lancaster, S. C., 


and of the Comers of Alabama each 
involve over a million dollars. It 
seems to indicate that the chief re- 
sult of the North vs. South agitation 
has been to awaken southern manu- 
facturers to the real value of their 
opportunities and to stimulate their 
capitalization. Another reaction of 
an interesting character is the ad- 
vance in the asking prices for south- 
ern cotton mills that are on the mar- 
ket, or their withdrawal from sale. 


Cotton yarn merchants and their 
representatives ran the machinery 


and supply men a close second tor the 
honor of majority attendance of the 
so-called allied trades. Many of the 
yarn dealers who usually attend con- 
sidered the time and expense un- 
warranted from a business standpoint 
as their chief problem at present is 
not to get yarn, but to find buyers. 
[It was the concensus of opinion ot 
those who attended, however, that it 
was as difficult to find sellers “at a 
price” as it is to find buyers. Spin 
ners are frank to admit that they will 
need additional business within a 
month or so, but with few exceptions 
they refuse to meet the minimum 
prices quoted by dealers on carded 
yarns, and are still hopeful, if not ab 
solutely confident, of an upturn in 
the market before they are forced to 
sell or curtail production. Combed 
yarn spinners appear more anxious 
for orders and more willing to shade 
their recent minimum prices than 
carded yarn spinners, but those who 
have to cover new orders with staple 
cotton at present relatively high 
prices have no alternative but to hold 
for old yarn prices or curtail produc 
tion. 

M. E. Branch, president of the First 
National of Richmond, enter- 
tained a party of about 50 officers 


Bank 


and members of the association at 
dinner at the Commonwealth Club 
Tuesday evening, the affair being 


purely informal and bringing together 
for the first time many of those who 
arrived early. 

Some of the northern members and 
of the association who came 
down to Richmond Tuesday afternoon 
from Washington on the R. F. & P. 
R. R. were treated to a visual demon- 
stration of the truth of reports re- 
garding the large number of negro 
laborers migrating North. A train 
bound for Washington was passed at 
Fredericksburg, having four cars 
loaded with negroes on their way to 
the steel mills in Pennsylvania and 
the Middle West, and a railroad man 
volunteered the information that 
they had been going North at the rate 
of about 1,000 a week over this road. 
He also stated that in a few weeks or 
months, aiter they had worked out 
money advanced for car fares and ex- 
penses incident to the trip North, and 
had saved enough to satisfy their 
meagre needs, many of the same 
group would return South. This is 
labor turnover at its maximum, and 
yet it is called “ cheap labor.” 


guests 


There was no such large represen- 
tation of cotton merchants at the 
meetings as attended the recent con- 
vention of the National Association at 
Providence. Among the leading cot- 
ton men present were Joseph New- 
burger and R. C. Lipscomb, New 
England representatives of the Staple 
Cotton Co-operative Association. Mr. 
Lipscomb stopped over in Washing- 
ton on Thursday to confer with A. H. 
Stone, vice-president of the organiza- 
ton, who is spending several weeks in 
the Capital City, giving free rein to 
his hobby—historical research. 











Addresses and Reports at Richmond Convention 


President of American Cotton Manufacturers Association Suggests Limitation of Immigration—Edgar Watkins Ta! 
on “ Transportation, a Part of Production ”—Reports of Secretary, Treasurer and Various Com- 
Special Report on Cotton Standards Act 


OST of the addresses at the 


Ameri 
Manufacturers 


convention of thi 
can Cotton 


Association in Richmond 


week were extemporaneous and 
al reported in the account of the 
proceedings elsewhere in this issue 
Other addresses include that of the 
! ing president, C. E. Hutchison; 
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and of Edgar 
portation, a 


Watkins, on 
Part of 
(hese are printed below. 

Reports presented 
of the 


“Trans- 
Production.” 


those 
standing 
committees, and a special committee 
considering the Standards 
Act. reports are also printed 
in the following pages. 
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secretary, treasurer, 
( otton 

These 


Presidents Annual Address 


By C. E. Hutchison 


VIEWING the past year, as 


compared with the two 


R | 


years, Wwe nave 


previous 


just cause to 


con 


' 1 ; 
gratulate each other 


prove d 


upon the im 

throughout 
11 1 

especially upon the 


conditions our 
‘ 


tian nd tte? 
nation, and be CT 


) 
tile industry. At the time of 


annual convention of 1921 we hardly 


oul 
which way to turn, as_ th 
period of deflation was rampant in 


he land, and while conditions at the 


time of our convention in 1922 had 
greatly improved, the effect of the 
havoc of the deflation was still in 
vidence. 

While it was necessary that specu 


lation had to be curbed and deflation 
it has been the 


able 


‘ 


id to come, 


impres 
students of 


sion of many eco 
nomics that the sudden and abnormal 
deflation of 1920 was accelerated by 
the acts of control of the 
Federal Reserve -Bank by putting on 
the brakes too suddenly, certainly not 
hrough any ulterior motive, but 
from an error of judgment as to the 
Whether or not the final re- 
ults would better had a 
pursued, or 


those in 


results 


have been 


different policy been 


whether these criticisms were justi 


fied is a matter of conjecture only, 
is they had an unusual problem, 
without precedent in this generation, 
to handle. I consider the establish- 
ment of the Federal Bank 
most constructive acts of 


that 


Reserve 
one ot! the 


eislation has ever been put 
} 


upon the statute books of the United 
States, and it is to be hoped that those 
who have our prosperity in their con- 


“77 4 


trol will be guided by the hand of 
visdom 
I feel that business conditions are 
now upon a sound and stable basis 
1 if prudence is observed we will 


have a continued season of prosper- 
it is highly 


I might say imperative, for the 


ity. However, important, 


ople to steer clear of undue specu 
lation and keep their business well in 
hand if this condition is to continue. 
Labor Conditions and Immigration 

At the i 


eems to be in a fairlv we 


moment the labor situation 


condition, comparatively 


hav been 


speaking. 
made recently 
and it seems that 
the present rates of wages are about 


\dvances 
in most sections, 
in keeping with general conditions. 
It is commendable tnat these ad- 
vances were made voluntarily by the 
manufacturers. Generally speaking, 
it is unfortunate that employers and 
employes can not have a better under- 
standing 
and 


as to what is a just wage, 
particularly that the employe 
not fully realize that the em- 
ployer can not go beyond a certain 
point 
and 


does 


and allow his business to live, 
that if the business could not 
survive they could not be employed; 
and also to understand that at times 
and often for protracted periods, the 
employer has no profit in his busi- 
ness. 

I believe in high wages, as high as 
the particular line of manufacture 
will stand, making due allowance for 
profitable and unprofitable 
periods, which must always be taken 
into It should be the duty 
of employers and the public generally 
to let the men and women who labor 
know that without capital there would 
be no industries in which to labor, 
and that without aggregation of cap 
ital they not the great 
opportunities and conveniences which 
they now possess, and to keep before 
them that many of the employers of 
today, and I might say most of them, 
have come up by work, steady appli- 
cation, and saving their earnings. 


periods 


account. 


could have 


I think I know the working people 
of the South, and I can not help but 
believe that if actual facts were in- 
stilled into the minds of these people, 
they would hold the same views as we 
do, if they were not made subservi- 
ent to the propaganda of the agita 
tor, whose stock in 


seeds of discord, not 
] 


trade is to sow 
for their benefit, 


The se 


people are nearly all native born, of 


uut for his own personal gain. 


\nglo-Saxon blood, of honest lineage 


and naturally patriotic, and 


] 


should 
ve educated to realize the great bless- 
ings they enjoy under our great and 
Government 


beneficent as compared 


with the millions of starving and dy- 
ing where communism runs riot. 

In this connection it is in order 
to discuss the question of immigra- 
tion. We should take a lesson from 
the past as a result of the loose meth- 
ods which have been observed in 
governing the indiscriminate entry 
of undesirable aliens into this coun- 
try if we hope to preserve the glor- 
ious structure of our Government. 
We have among us some who would 
like to tear down this structure, and 
their increasing propaganda is car- 
ried on in such an insidious manner 
that the public does not realize the 
work that is going on. There should 
be the strictest laws possible enacted 





«. E. Hutchison, Retiring President, 
American Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation 

to sift out all undesirable people 

seeking to enter this country. It is 


true that our present laws prohibit 
more than a certain percentage of 
immigrants from any one country an- 
nually, but we should have additional 
laws requiring a rigid examination 
as to whether or not people seeking 
to come into this country hold views 
in full harmony with the institutions 
of our Government and are destined 
to make desirable citizens. 

As a matter of fact, is it necessary 
or desirable to keep on flooding the 
United States with immigrants? If 
it is a question of securing addtional 
labor to carry on our exparding in- 
dustries, would it not be better that 
some of these extensions be tempo- 
rarily delayed, and keep ovr own 
people fully employed at living wages, 
than to have hordes of people from 
every country flock to us, many of 
and 
many who do not want to be assimi- 


whom can not be assimilated 


lated, but desire to spread their propa- 


AS 


ganda of poison against our Go, 
ment. 


Transportation and Coal Situat)on 

These two matters I consider 
the most transcendent importance: 
any before us today. If the great 
increase in railroad traffic is to ¢ 
tinue at the same rate of expansion 
that it has in recent years, it is im- 
perative that railroad facilities 
have to be greatly enlarged and wu: 
terrupted service maintained, as th 
embargoes and delays in shipments 
due tu congestion of traffic are of 
vital concern to commerce and to the 
welfare of the public, and in times of 
peace ought not to be. 

Our Government should give this 
question the most serious considera- 
tion and see that the railroads re- 
ceive such attention and aid that they 
may be able to keep pace with the ex- 
pansion of trade and for the general 
welfare and comfort of the people 
It is essential that many necessities, 
notably coal, should be allowed to 
move freely at all times, which would 
avoid excessive prices and a detri- 
ment to the health of many people. 

In this connection, it is proper to 
consider the question of an adequatk 


coal supply and transportation to- 
gether. It is clearly the province of 


our national Government to see that 
there is no hindrance to the operation 
of coal mining, through the fault of 
either the operators or miners, as 
well as no hindrance to transporta 
tion, for these directly affect the 
whole people, and it is certainly 
matter not to be left to the states to 
handle. Some law should be devised 
without delay to take care of this sit- 
uation. How this best can be done | 
hesitate to attempt to suggest, how- 
ever, I might point out that I believe 
if the jurisdiction of all controversies 
arising in connection with these two 
most important branches of our com 
merce were placed entirely in the 
hands of our Federal Government, 
that it would have a most salutary 
effect and would do away with local 
feeling, which often hampers justice. 
This may appear premature, | 
am bold enough to predict that some- 
thing like this will finally be the 

tion of this perplexing problem 
when this is done, the feuds 
strife from these contro 
versies will be a thing of the pas 

at least greatly minimized. 


arising 


Future Cotton Supply 
The cotton trade of the world has 
the last several years viewed 
with alarm the possibility of 
faced with an insufficient sup{ 
cotton to keep the mills in ope: 


for 
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and supply the wants for cotton 
7) This has been largely due to 
che vages of the boll weevil and 
the ontinual encroachments of the 


poll » ecevil into territory hitherto un- 
affected. However, there has been 
a9 famine in the cotton supply; but 
had ‘t not been for the greatly de- 
-reascd demand for cotton from Eu- 
; countries since the beginning 
of the World War, no doubt we 
would have seen the spectacle of 
mills in America and Europe stand- 
ing idle for want of raw material. 

Jwing to the great importance of 
cotton to the world and the interest 
aroused in the destruction of the boll 
a nation-wide campaign has 
en inaugurated, organizations 
formed, scientists interested and 
iarge contributions in money made to 
means on a broad scale to 
counteract the great damage done by 
this destructive insect. I have im- 
olicit faith that the depredations of 
the boll weevil will be overcome and 
that the production of cotton in our 
Southland will again become normal, 
yut when that time comes, I hope our 
seople will not do as they have done 
in the past; that is, plant cotton al- 
most exclusively, but adopt the more 
sensible method of first making the 
farms or plantations absolutely self- 
sustaining by raising sufficient food 
and feed crops, as well as hogs and 
ther live stock, and then plant what- 
ever cotton they desire and use in- 
tensive cultivation and fertilization, 
and I think we will raise plenty of 
cotton on less acres of land, and the 
planters will not be forced to sell un- 
ul prices justify as they will be in-- 
iependent of the debts incurred by 
buying their supplies from the West 
it high prices. 

Up to the present time, the cotton- 
growing states of the United States 
have had almost a monoply in the 
raising of cotton as compared with 
ther countries. However, quite a 
large amount of cotton is grown out- 
side of the United States, but it is 
grown in smaller quantities in a great 
many sections of the world far re- 
note from each other. The great 
statesman, John C. Calhoun, many 
ears ago made the statement that 
otton could not be successfully 
zrown below the frost line. I do not 
now upon what he predicted his 
‘atement, but it seems that this has 
roved to be correct in a large sense 

sections located below the frost 
ne, except in the case of the valley 
But if this menace of 
e bol! weevil continues indefinitely 
rtain to predict just what 
pen to take away this mo- 


weevil, 


1eviS¢ 


the Nile. 


poly from our country, as the 
srowine of cotton has for many years 
en fostered by the Governments of 
‘veral nations. 

Lay aside the interest we may 
‘we in caving a supply of cotton for 
ur own mills, it would be a serious 
‘ow to he United States to lose its 
suprem in cotton growing, as the 
“XPorts cotton help every section 
t our 


intry from the fact that it 


has, more than any other article of 
export, for many years up to the 
World War, kept the balance of trade 
largely in our favor, and if we can 
again raise reasonable sized crops in 
the future, and conditions in the Eu- 
ropean countries become normal, no 
doubt this will continue to obtain. 


Diversification 

My able predecessor, in his annual 
address at our last convention, 
stressed the importance of our south- 
ern manufacturers giving their atten- 
tion to diversification of manufac- 
ture, to turn to other lines than the 
staples. I am glad to see that this is 
being done to a considerable extent. 
Many new plants are now being es- 
tablished to make and finish the finer 
grades of cotton goods. The time 
has come when it is essential to do 
this as there are too many mills now 
making the coarser cloths and yarns 
for the market. The finish of our 
products should be carried as far as 
possible from the raw material. It is 
essential, however, that a full inves- 
tigation be made by those who con- 
template going into new lines of 
manufacture, and that they get data 
as to the prospective supply and con- 
tinued future demand for that par- 
ticular line of manufacture. It is to 
be hoped that this movement will con- 
tinue, as there is no reason why we 
should not be able to make any class 
of goods manufactured. 


Export Trade 

Our export trade has for years 
been one of much concern. I am 
glad to see that this trade is making 
fair progress, but it is not as great as 
we would like to see. During the 
years 1918, 1919 and 1920, the total 
value of exports of cotton manufac- 
tures rose to considerable propor- 
tions. This, however, to a large ex- 
tent was due to the high prices pre- 
vailing during that period. Compared 
with the total value of exports for 
the year 1913, the exports for 1921 
and 1922 make a very creditable 
showing. 


According to figures of the De- 
partment of Commerce, the total 
value of exports of cotton manufac- 
tures were, in round figures, $55,518,- 
000 in 1913, $117,234,000 in 1921 and 
$138,700,000 in 1922. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce as at present 
functioning should be commended 
for the intelligent’ and business-like 
manner in which it is securing data, 
disseminating information and _ aid- 
ing in the development of our foreign 
trade. 


U. S. Cotton Standards Act 

Doubtless most of you know some- 
thing about an act under the above 
title passed at the last Congress, but 
probably few of you are familiar 
with its provisions. It seems that this 
law was passed in such a quiet man- 
ner that the cotton manufacturers 
were not aware of what this bill con- 
tained. I believe that most of them 
had in mind that it was to govern 
transactions on the cotton exchanges 


only. 
ical 


As this law creates quite a rad- 

departure from our _ present 
methods of the cotton trade, it is a 
matter of considerable importance to 
the manufacturers, and I have asked 
a member of our association, D. M. 
Jones, of Gastonia, N. C., who is a 
cotton merchant as well as a manu- 
facturer, to address us on this subject 
at our meeting tomorrow morning, 
ind I hope as many of you as possi- 
ble will be present to hear his ad- 
dress. 

Development of Our Industry 

The development of our industry 
in the South has drawn the attention 
and amazement of the world. Not so 
many years ago, the South was 
looked upon as almost strictly an 
agricultural section. Our people, 
poor and in debt, having’ had prac- 
tically everything swept away by the 
Civil War, with a courage born of 
determination, knowing their capa- 
bility, went to work, kept their faith, 
preserved their most precious inheri- 
tance, honor and patriotism, worked 
and planned against many odds, and 
laid the foundations for an industrial 
empire, not of cotton manufacturing 
only, but of other industries as well, 
in a space of time and under circum- 
stances .of which history has no 
parallel. 

Today the South has over 16,000,- 
000 spindles in operation, of which 
statistics show that more than 4,000,- 
000 have been added in the last de- 
cade, with many new plants planned 
and under construction, which will 
add approximately 750,000 to 1,000,- 
000 spindles for 1923; and yet this 
development is still in its infancy, 
and it is difficult to predict the extent 
of this development in the next de- 
cade. 

The South is peculiarly well 
adapted to industrial development on 
account of its mild and _ healthful 
climate, the character of its labor and 
the satisfactory laws of our different 
states. So far, our law makers have 
acted wisely and have seen the bene- 
ficent results of reasonable and fair 
laws, which have been so advanta- 
geous to the employers and employes 
and the development of industries, 
which have made possible splendid 
educational facilities, the building of 
modern highways, etc., which other- 
wise could not have been possible. 

It is to be hoped that with this 
object lesson before them our future 
legislators will follow in the foot- 
steps of those who wrought so wisely 
before them. I deem it fitting to 
say, that it is the patriotic duty of 
all citizens, without regard to party 
affiliation, to take a hand in the se- 
lection and election of candidates for 
office, particularly legislative offices, 
and to see that capable men of the 
highest integrity and broad vision, 
who can see all sides of any question, 
are put in office. 

Need of Machinery Plants in South 

Inasmuch as indications point to a 
continued development of the textile 
industry in the South, a problem has 


arisen that challenges the serious 
consideration of our membership, and 
that is, the need of textile machinery 
and repair parts plants in the South. 
I have been reliably informed that 
fully four-fifths of all the new spin- 
dles now being manufactured by ex- 
isting textile machinery plants 
installation in this country, are 
southern erection. 


for 
for 
It has been like- 
wise estimated that the replacement 
demands for machinery from _ the 
South will soon range over a million 
spindles annually. 

In the light of such a condition, is 
it to be wondered at that many of 
our most influential and far-sighted 
manufacturers. are agitating the im- 
portance of a southern textile ma- 
chinery industry commensurate with 
the needs of the situation? The raw 
material is available, labor is abun- 
dant and of such character as to be 
quickly utilized; the market for the 
output is close at hand, and there is 
no adequate reason why we should 
be compelled to depend on plants sit- 
uated at remote centers which, in the 
very nature of things, makes for ex- 
pensive equipment and maintenance 
of our mills, and resulting uneco- 
nomic supply and distribution of our 
products. 

Fordney-McCumber Tariff Bill 

Since our last convention, the 
Fordney-McCumber Tariff Bill, that 
had been in the making during the 
last two years, has been passed. 
Stuart W. Cramer, chairman of our 
Legislative and National Committee, 
will include this subject in his report. 
One feature of the tariff situation 
that still demands our attention will 
be the subject of a special resolu- 
tion which will be offered by Mr 
Cramer. 

In this connection I deem it ap- 
propriate to state that Mr. Cramer, 
as chairman of our Tariff and Na- 
tional Committee, has had to spend a 
great portion of his time for the last 
two years in looking after legislative 
and other matters of vital importance 
to our association, and deserves the 
thanks of every member of the assoc- 
iation for his invaluable service and 
unselfish devotion to the important 
duties imposed upon him. 


Co-operation with Associations 

The interests of our country are so 
closely interwoven that no one indus- 
try can be prosperous for a long 
period while other industries are non- 
prosperous, and no one section of our 
country can long be prosperous and 
nearly all other sections otherwise. 
We are all people of a common 
country; what affects one, in the end 
affects the others; our ideals and as- 
pirations are the same; therefore, I 
deem it important that we maintain 
the closest and most cordial relations 
with similar associations, especially 
the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers. 

Our Traffic Committee, as usual 
has been active in looking after all 
matters coming within its scope, and 
its chairman, Captain Ellison A 
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Smyth, and the Traffic Manager, Geo. 
W. Forrester, deserve high praise for 
the splendid manner in which this 
work has been carried’on. 

, closing, I desire to commend to 
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the association the services of our 
efficient secretary, Winston D. 
Adams, for his intelligent and alert 
attention to everything pertaining to 
the interests of our association. 


Report of Secretary 


By 


l | is not my purpose this morning 
burden you with a detailed re- 
port of the activities of my office dur- 
ing the past year; rather, in the brief 
period allotted me, I shall address my- 
self to certain phases of the enlarged 
service that your association has 
undertaken and which, I believe, 
merits your cordial consideration. 

In keeping with the growth of the 
industry and the significant changes 
that are under way, our assocsation 
during the past year has steadily ex- 
panded its scope of activities. As an 
evidence of this, I beg to bring to 
your attention the effort put forth to 
inform the public as to the true facts 
touching our southern textile devel- 
opment, which your officers feel is a 
matter of fundamental concern. It 
is unnecessary to dwell upon the fact, 
deplorable as that may be, that the 
average individual outside the South 
has little real knowledge of the re- 
markable developments that have 
taken place within our industry in 
recent years; as to what our mills 
have done and are doing for the 
betterment of conditions among their 
operatives; for the education and 
general advancement of their people, 
both young and old; for the improve- 
ment of health, factory and home 


surroundings, etc. There is also 
lacking a true and proper under- 
standing as to wages and _ hours, 


working conditions, etec.—so much so 
that even within recent months, state- 
ments have appeared in other sec- 
tions, apparently well sponsored, that 
did not in any sense reflect real con- 
ditions. As a result, our industry 
has suffered, as you all so well know. 
The Public and the Industry 
Atter carefully reviewing the mat- 
your board, through its national 
ttee, of which I am also secre- 
decided to inaugurate a compre- 





hensive campaign to bring to the 
ittention of the country at large the 
real facts touching our southern in-- 
dustrial situation. I hope that the 
chairman of our very active national 
committee will touch upon what has 
been done in his report. It is enough 
to say that a number of special arti- 
cles dealing with particular phases 


{ this situation have been prepared 
published during the year in the 


news and trade journals of the North 
and Fast, as well as throughout the 
South. Letters have been written to 
leadine authorities bringing this mat- 
ter to their attention, and where mis- 
leadine or erroneous statements have 


appeared, either as to wages, hours, 
Working conditions, ete., they have 
been promptly challenged with the 
supporting facts. The publication of 


IW. D. Adams 


these letters and these articles, 


some 
ot which were mailed you, evoked 
wide and favorable comment, and 


there are today multiplying evidences 
of a clearer understanding and ap- 
preciation of the real situation. The 
press has accorded splendid co-opera- 
tion and your officers have been high- 
ly gratified at the results already 
achieved. However, much remains 
and it is the purpose of your com- 
mittee to continue this service. In 
this enterprise, our individual mem- 
bers can render invaluable assistance 
and your hearty and active co-opera- 
tion is solicited. 

Movement from New England 

The press has had much to say re 
cently concerning the agitation look 
ing to the transfer of activities of 
New England mill corporations to 
the southern field, particularly as to 
the effect of such movement on pres 
ent labor conditions and the future 
labor supply. True, this agitation 
has hardly yet materialized, but it 
suggests a problem that may chal- 
lenge the sober consideration and co!- 
lective wisdom of our entire member- 
ship. Our industry is growing so 
rapidly within itself that while today 
we may have a sufficiency of native 
help, the day is not far distant, in 
the judgment of many, when there 
will be a scarcity, if not an actual 
dearth. Any considerable accretion 
from without to the southern indus- 
try, with consequent demands upon 
our native labor supply would prob- 
ably result in a general shortage for 
which there would be but one solu- 
tion from the standpoint of the north- 
ern mill man and that would be to 
bring in outside help—and the one 
thing that we are all definitely agreed 
upon is the extreme undesirability of 
any influx whatsoever of northern 
labor of foreign extraction. 

I am confident that I voice the 
sentiment of the vast majority of our 
members when I state that outsiders 
are welcome to share in the extension 
of the southern textile industry with- 
in the limits of our natural labor sup- 
ply, but that any disposition on their 
part to come at the expense of bring- 
ing in outside operatives to remedy 
any resulting labor shortage would 
be vigorously and actively resented. 
Your secretary, after consultation 
with your committee, addressed one 
or more letters to you touching this 
phase of the situation and it is to 
be hoped that you will give it your 
most diligent and careful considera- 
tion. 

Employment of Minors 

Your association during the last 
year took vigorous steps to bring to 


the attention of the national Congress 
the position of our industry on the 
subject of the Federal control of 
minors in industry. Our special com- 
mittee, of which Samuel F. Patterson 
of Roanoke Rapids, N. C., is chair- 
man and David Clark of Charlotte 
1s secretary, appeared before the Sen- 
Judiciary Sub-Committee in 
lebruary and presented the views of 
our association in a 
manner, 


ate 


very forceful 

It may be timely to state that the 
position of our association all along 
has been that this is a practical prob- 
lem, the which must be 
based on sound principles of child 
labor administration; that it is of 
fundamental importance that educa- 


solution of 





W. D. Adams. Secretary and Treasurer. 
American Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation 

tional standards be imposed as pre 

requisites for children entering em 

that 
effective must be conditioned on en- 


ployment ; legislation to be 


vironment and circumstances vary- 
ing with the different localities and 
must be supported by a healthy pub- 
lic sentiment. 

As national 
committee so admirabiy stated in his 
address at the 
Conference at 


“ While 


the chairman of our 
Industrial 
Ridge, N. C.: 
the 


Southern 
Blue 
done for 


much can be 


Report of 
. By W. 
S treasurer of your association, 


A 


1923, the close of our fiscal year, our 


I beg to state that on April 30, 


surplus account as reported by our 
Messrs. Todd & McCol- 
lough, certified public accountants of 
Charlotte, N. C., aggregated the 
total of $23,392.51. Cur- 
rent income for the year was $25,- 
509.31, as compared with $23,392.51 
for the preceding year, a gain of 
$1,697.60, which, with our income 
from other sources, interest on cer- 
tificates of deposit, etc., brought our 


auditors, 


handsome 


(3341) 89 


adult by a proper understanding, 
consideration and surroundings, it is 
really the child that is the hope of 
future southern industrialism. i 
rhe health, training and opportuni- 
ties we bring to the children of today 
will determine very largely whether 
they will care to be the workers of 
tomorrow. Any southern mill man, 
therefore, who fails to support child 
welfare work and to observe the child 
labor restrictions that have gradually 
emerged from the chaos of experi- 
mentation, both legislative and indus- 
trial, whether compelled to do so by 
law or otherwise, is a traitor to the 
industry and to his own selfish in- 
terests.” 

The leaders in our industry gives 
precedence to no one in their appre- 
ciation of everything that touches 
child welfare but they feel that this 
is a problem, the solution and con- 
trol of which must be exercised by 
the duly constituted authorities of the 
several states. The Constitutional 
Amendment Bill proposed in Con- 
gress was not passed but is likely 
to be reconsidered at the next session 
which convenes in December. 


State Associations 

Any mention of the work of our 
association without due emphasis 
placed upon its co-operation with and 
assistance furnished our several state 
associations would be incomplete. I 
am gratified to report a continuing 
and effective contact with our various 
afhiliated especially 
during recent months with the North 
and South Carolina associations and 


organizations, 


our Georgia association, which have 
been particularly active themselves, 
Due in large measure to this co-oper- 
ative effort, the proposal for an eight- 
hour work-day law in North Carolina 
refuted that no 
member of the legislature could be 
found to sponsor it. 


was so effectively 
Assistance was 
rendered the South Carolina associa- 
tion through its legislative and taxa- 
tion committees, particularly with 
reference to the tax situation and the 
fostering of closer relations between 
the legislature and the textile indus- 
try of the state. 


‘Treasurer 
Adams 


grand total of revenue for the vear 
to $26,917.26—the largest aggregate 


in the history of 


our association. 
[his increase was due in large meas- 
ure to the addition of 46 new mem- 
bers, 14 active and 22 associate and 
associate corporate. 
While this record of revenue is 
highly gratifying, our expenditures 
have correspondingly increased, due 
to the splendidly enlarged program of 
service initiated by our board at its 
Washington meeting last year, when 


new appropriations of $5,500 were 
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aut»orized. Total disbursements for 
all purposes during the year 
amounted to $26,829.86, leaving a 
cre balance, even after including 
these extra and large appropriations 
abi referred to, of $87.40. 

Exhibit A of this audit gives the 
complete financial status of our asso- 
ciation, showing that on April 30 
last, our association had a surplus on 
hand of $23,392.51, with no liabilities. 
In other words, at the end of the 
fiscal year we did not owe a dollar. 
fhis surplus, with the exception of 
$944.85 cash and bank balance and 
$o84 treasury certificates, was repre- 
sented by certificates of deposit in the 
name of the association, drawing in- 
at 4 per cent. with the Mer- 
chants and Farmers National Bank 
of Charlotte. Exhibit B, with the 
various schedules, gives the record 
of receipts and disbursements, item 
by item, and such other data as is 
usually found in such reports. 

This statement which I hold in my 


terest 


hand is complete and very exhaustive 
and I hardly feel that you will be 
interested in having me read it in 
detail. It is herewith attached to my 
report and will be published in full in 
our record of proceedings and copies 
mailed to each of you. 

It is unnecessary for me to add, 
gentlemen, that your association is in 
a most healthy condition and stands 
today able and ready, with your con- 
tinued co-operation, to render even 
greater service to the industry than 
ever before. 

Permit me in closing to express 
my appreciation to President Hutchi- 
son, Vice-President Beattie, Chair- 
man McLellan, as well as to the in- 
dividual members of our board and 
the several committees who have so 
loyally and cheerfully given of their 
time and great abilities whenever 
called upon. Whatever good has been 
achieved during the past year has 
been largely due to their splendid 
efforts. 


Report of National Committee 


By Stuart W. Cramer, Chairman 


to provide for prompt 

the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association, both in- 
and in conjunction with 
representation from other associa- 
tions, in matters of national scope and 
importance, a very important resolu- 
lution was adopted at the convention 
in Washington last vear, whereby the 
National Committee was created, to 
consist of the representation from 
the American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
\ssociation in the National Council. 
his National Committee was also to 
supersede our former Tariff and 
Legislative Committee, and to assume 
ts functions. As chairman of your 
National Committee, I will briefly 

I your information some 


mentior for 


i order 
acl by 


10n 


dividually 


tivities: 

report as joint charman of 

the National Council will inform you 

t mportant phase of the com- 
tees work. 

National 


2 Ir Committee still 


fetains James Craig Peacock as its 
Washington counsel, jointly with the 
National Association of Cotton Man- 
if rs. Mr. Peacock keeps your 
= 


‘ational Committee informed on any 
matt pending in Washington that 
especially concern the cotton 
ndustry and also has secured 
nformation as the committee 
med desirable in connection with 
Do not forget that this 

vers advice on general mat- 

ting to Federal income taxes. 

3. Your Board of Governors, at 
( ville meeting, Dec. 12, 1922, 
gned to your National Com- 

e work of the special com- 

vhich had formerly existed 

ng the record straight in the 

1 elsewhere, concerning con- 

the southern cotton textile 

This was rather a large 

it your association was for- 


tunate in having as its secretary, and 
also as secretary of its National Com- 
mittee, Mr. Adams, whose long and 
close personal contact with the press 
and public matters especially fitted 
him to sense the needs of the situa- 
tion and the proper activities of the 
committee in connection therewith, 
to effectually accomplish the purpose 
intended, and yet to avoid either the 
appearance or the reality of propa- 
ganda. The chairman and secretary 
of your. National Committee were in 
conference on this and other matters 
weekly and often daily; many arti 
cles were prepared and published; 
many letters were written and a 
card indexed file started and kept of 
everything that came to the notice 
of the committee through the press 
or otherwise, concerning all the 
phases of industrial, welfare and 
labor activities. 

Judging from the editorial 
other comments in the press, the 
letters and words of commendation 
from members of our own associa- 
tion and the kind and complimentary 
references to the work by others, the 
results of this particular activity of 
your committee have been 
effective and gratifying. 

4. Your chairman attended the 
Blue Ridge Welfare Conference at 
Black Mountain, N. C., July 15, 1922. 
and delivered an address on 
Phases of the Human Element in 
Southern Industrial Development,” 
copies of which were mailed to you 
by our secretary. 

5. The effect of the proposed 
eight-hour work-day law for North 
Carolina before the last 
the North Carolina legislature was 
very completely broadcasted through 
out the state; so much so, in fact, 
that the bill was not even introduced 
in the legislature. 


and 


most 


; Some 


session of 


6. Your chairman and secretary 
gave a great deal of time to the en- 
tertainment and instruction (I trust) 
of General Sweetser, Commissioner 
of Labor and Industries from Massa- 
chusetts, and of other northern dele- 
gations, in order that correct 
impressions might be required, and 
to prevent the dissemination of erro 
neous information. These visits were 
in connection with the many efforts, 
both Federal and state, recently 
directed toward state and national 
eight-hour work days; also in con- 
nection with the agitation so constant 
for a long time in the newspapers, 
concerning the alleged impending 
transfer of New England cotton mill 
activities to the South. 

7. Your committee successfully 
carried out your instructions in con- 
nection with the pending Fordney- 
McCumber Tariff Bill. 

The yarn spinners of this associa- 
tion, who comprise nearly one-half of 
its membership, will be interested to 
know that the traditional policy 
maintained by this association for a 
dozen years or more was adopted by 
Congress, and is now a part of the 
tariff law. A dozen years ago your 
Tariff and Legislative Committee 
succeeded in obtaining for the first 
time, suitable recognition in the tariff 
laws for advanced cotton yarns; the 
same parity of rates for advanced 
cotton yarns and plain cloths was 
conceded in the Underwood-Simmons 
Tariff Act, and is now also a part 
of the Fordney-McCumber Tariff 
Law—so that this question is re- 
moved as a political issue and has 
been adopted as a part of the tariff 
policy of both the Republican and 
the Democratic parties. 

Proposes Tariff Resolution 

In the new tariff bill which is now 
in force there is a provision author- 
izing the President, under certain 
conditions, to change the rates of 
tariff duties; and, as was to be ex- 
pected, there are many who have 
promptly availed themselves of the 
opportunity to agitate this question. 
[ think we are all agreed that we 
want to be let alone and that such 
agitation should be limited to the 
least possible extent compatible with 
the spirit and intent of the law. 
Therefore, I beg to offer the follow 
ing resolution, by special consent of 


which I 
approval 


the Resolutions 
trust will meet 
and adoption : 

WHEREAS, frequent changes in 
the rates of taritf duties are to 
be deplored, if business is to be 
stabilized and national prosper- 
ity fostered, and 

WHEREAS, under the present 
tariff law, our exports increased 
20 per cent. in the first five 
months of the present year, our 

importations ad- 
vanced 38 per cent. in value, thus 
demonstrating the reasonableness 
of the levy, and refuting the 
claim that the new tariff would 
prove an insurmountable barrier 
to export trade, and 

WuerEas, there has recently 
developed within the United 
States Tariff Commission an ef- 
fort by some members to initiate 
investigations of their own ac- 
cord, with a view to effecting 
changes in various classifications 
and rates; therefore be it 

Resolved, that this association 
enters its protest against further 
tariff agitation that is not only 
clearly unnecessary, but that 
would tend to disrupt business 
conditions. 

Resolved Further, that it is the 
conviction of this association 
that investigations should be 
made only on direct and specific 
petitions or applications for re- 
lief; or where said investigations 
are necessary to carry out the 
clearly expressed policy of Con- 
gress. And be it 

Resolved Further, that a copy 
of this resolution be forwarded 
to the President of the United 
States, the chairman of the 
United States Tariff Commission 
and given to the press. 

In conclusion, for your informa- 
tion, I herewith append a list of 
your National Committee, as follows: 
Stuart W. Cramer, chairman; C. E. 
Hutchison (term expires), W. E. 
Beattie, A. W. McLellan, Captain 
E. A. Smyth (term expires), John 
\. Taw, Cason J. Calaway. 

Alternates—A. J. Draper, J. P. 
J. C. Leslie (term expires), 
James Maynard, V. M. Montgomery, 
W. J. Vereen (term expires), B. E. 
Geer. 


Committee, 
with your 


aggregate of 


Crossett, 





Report of National Council 


By Stuart W. 


we will probably recall that last 


year this association amended 
its by-laws governing our representa- 
tion in the National [ 
\merican Cotton Manufacturers, 
which consists of joint representa- 
tion from the American Cotton Man- 
ufacturers’ Association and from the 
National Association of Cotton Man- 
ufacturers, for representing the cot- 
ton textile industry in matters of 
national scope and importance; such 


Council of 


Cramer, Joint Chairman 


amendment adding considerable elas- 
ticity to our representation in the 
National Council and especially con- 
serving the interests of our associa- 
tion when acting jointly, not only 
with members from the National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers, 
but also while acting with represen- 
tatives from other associations in 
national emergencies when aug- 
mented joint action seems desirable. 

I know you will be pleased to learn 
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“Many Littles Make a Mickle” 


Boarded samples of yarn 
may have a certain useful- 
ness for purposes of rough 
contrasts, but it should be 
remembered that compari- 
sons of yarns in small units 
are often misleading. One 
more imperfection in every 
50 yards of a 60/1 cotton 
yarn means 1,000 more im- 
perfections to a pound— 


1,000,000 more imperfections 
to 1,000 pounds. 

One thousand pounds is a 
small quantity to a knitter 
or weaver; a million more 
of any product. 

Uniformity is an acknowl- 


imperfections is an enormous 
handicap in the manufacture 
edged attribute of William 
Whitman Company yarns. 





WILLIAM WHITMAN COMPANY, Inc. 


Selling Agents 
Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago Amsterdam, N. Y. 
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19, 1923 


that the action of our association 

t ae entire approval of our col- 
s trom the National Associa- 
tion vf Cotton Manufacturers, and 


1 y 
leas 


that a new and stronger National 
Council has resulted, organized along 
the les of our amendment. 
this was accomplished at a 
g of the National Council, 


held in Atlantic City, Oct. 5, 1922. 

\nong the activities of the Coun 
cil during the past year may be espe- 
lly mentioned the following: 
he $1,000 cash prize formally 
offered through the Secretary of 
Agriculture to the person who did 
the best work in the United States 
juring the year 1922 toward the 
eradication of the boll weevil was 
extended to cover the cotton year 
1923, as no award was made for the 

period. 

2. At the request of Dr. S. W. 
Stratton, Director of the Bureau of 
Standards in Washington, a Research 
and Standardization Committee was 
appointed to represent the textile in- 
dustry in the determination of cer- 
t standardizations of specifica- 

ns for cotton textile purchases by 

various agencies of the United 
States Government. The desirability 

such standardizations seems too 
obvious to require explanation. The 
purpose of this committee is also to 
with the officials of the Bu- 
of Standards in any research 
work which they may undertake at 
the instance of Congress or other- 
, which concerns the cotton tex- 
e industry. From the National 
Association, Harry L. Bailey, chair- 
man, of Wellington, Sears & Co., 
Arthur T. Bradlee of Wm. Whitman 


advise 


Te 
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& Co. and Walter H. Bradley of the 
Pepperell Mfg. Co. were appointed 
members. From the American Asso- 
ciation, Wm. D. Anderson of the 
Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga.; Howard 
Baetjer of Mt. Vernon-Woodberry 
Mills, Inc., Baltimore, Md., and Wm. 





Stuart W. 
Committee, American 
facturers Association 


National 
Cotton Manu- 


Cramer, Chairman 


B. Hodge, technologist, of Charlotte, 
N. C., were appointed. 


3. The council also successfully 
exerted its influence to prevent the 
inclusion of impracticable conditions 
in the French-Capper, so-called 
‘* Truth-in-Fabric,” Bill. 

4. The council also completed its 
work in connection with the Ford 
ney-McCumber Tariff Bill. 


Report of Traffic Committee 


By George Il’. Forrester, Traffic Manager 


my last report reference was 
made to the class rate investiga- 


tion in the South by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, their docket 
13,494. For many months the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has 
been conducting an exhaustive inves- 
tigation into the general question of 
rates in southern territory. This in- 
ve 


tigation and the outcome of same 
tremendous importance to all 
uppers in southern states, for, while 
tains primarily to class rates, 
indoubtedly set a precedent, 
ia measure at least, for the subse- 
q evision of rates on all com- 
The investigation has been 
ad in its scope, having occu- 
st the entire attention of the 
railroad experts of the South 
months and having had 

in connection with it so 
usands of pages of written 
and hundreds of printed 
that it is impossible to give 
‘t time any sort of a compre- 
tatement of what has been 





: af 
ading 





arriers have proposed new 


ass rate adjustments. which, while 


they will afford reductions in some 
instances, will greatly increase rates 
as a whole, and, on the other hand, 
shippers have proposed adjustments 
that will probably have the effect of 
decreasing the carriers present rev- 
enue to an extent. We were greatly 
pleased when the railroads announced 
early in the hearing that our mor 


important commodity rates would not 
be disturbed. 


In the last year we have partici 
pated actively in a number of hear 
ings with the rate committees, classi 
fication committee, state commissions 
and the Interstate Commerce Com 
mission in regard to adjustments of 
general interest to our mills, full 
reports of which have been made to 
vour trafic committee. 

We now confronted with a 
commodity rate investigation, which 
we have all along understood would 
follow the class rate investigation 
We believe we are in position to fully 
care for the mills’ interests in the 
revision of commodity rates and in 
the many traffic matters to come up 
in the next year before the various 


are 


rate and classification committees, 
State and federal commissions. 

In the move made by the American 
Railway Express Company for in- 
creased rates your interests have 
been and will continue to be served 
We do not view that situation with 
alarm; to the contrary, feel that their 
rates as applied to our territory are 


too high and should be reduced. 


Rate Adjustments 


Satisfactory adjustments have been 
made in a number of important in 
stances involving rates on our prod- 
ucts, raw materials, finished articles, 
mill supplies, etc. Frankly, we feel 
that the railroads of the South are 
disposed to exercise such policies as 
indicate a willingness to foster our 
industry and in passing it is pleasing 
to note that in the recent past, lines 
serving our territory were the only 
ones in this great country to function 
anything like normally. There has 
been a free movement of freight in 
the South and we have had no trou 
ble in getting our products to mar 
ket, except to points beyond the 
rails of southern lines, due to con 
gestion beyond southern lines. For a 
period of several days, immediately 
following the strike, there was con 
gestion on certain of our more im 
portant coal producing lines, the first 
and only time in recent history that 
has occurred, and that was due almost 
entirely to priority orders issued by 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, compelling those lines to move 
an abnorma! amount of coal to terri- 
tories normally getting their coa! 
supplies elsewhere. Thus the old 
prejudice against southern goods be- 
cause of inferior transportation serv- 
ice has been shown up as a bugaboo. 


As to car shortage that has caused 
such serious concern all over the 
country the South is in a peculiarl) 
advantageous situation in that re 
gard, and we have suffered less from 
inadequate car supply than any sec 
tion of the United States. It is true, 
that we have felt the scarcity of cars, 
especially on coal shipments, but we 
would not have suffered so much in 
that regard had it not been for the 
priority orders issued by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, which 
caused coal cars of southern lines to 
be loaded to points in other terri 
tories and equipment of southern 
lines was held by the foreign line 
\s for box cars for the movement 
of the mills’ products, we have suf 
fered very little inconvenience, com 
paratively speaking. We have al- 
ways felt that no common carrier, 
no matter how small, should be per- 
mitted to operate without a fair 
amount of equipment; that is, 2 
proper share in accordance with their 
needs. The ‘Interstate 
Commission has the power to requiré 
all lines to provide themselves with 
necessary equipment, but has never 
been able to show the weaker lines 
how to finance their equipment needs 


Commerce 


Tf all lines could furnish their pro 
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rata part of equipment needed 
matter how, be it through car 900! 
ing of ownership or otherwise 
probabilities are there would be avo 
serious scarcity of cars or need fo 
the apportionment of same 
should welcome any reasonable plat 
that would 
companies to equip themselves so as 
to meet the country’s needs, givin 
to all lines the right to operate in 
dependently insofar as they can meet 
their individual situations 


enable transportation 


Railroads on Trial 


i 11 railroads 
that the 


themselves kno 
test of corporate man 
Ment is upon them, that they are o 
trial and that they must clarity the 
atmosphere considerably beto 
convening ot 
move the argument ot tha lis 
gruntled clement that favors Go 
ment operation. 


( ongress Si is 


We wonder it even 
ur stronger business men realize the 
numerical strength of that element 
that wants Government operation, 
\e refer to the 
and there 
practically every branch of organized 
labor; the farmer who might De at- 


dissatished ratlroad 


men are many yt 


tracted by overtures Of Organized 
labor and the socialistic polittct 
and the shipper who feels that the 
service rendered is not in proportion 
to the freight and passenger rate 


charged. 


Che railroads realize the serious- 
ness of their predicament and have 
announced that they have authorized 
expenditures aggregating billion 


five hundred and forty millions of 
dollars with which to meet the sttua- 
tion and have earnestly 


asked ne 
co-operation of the shipping public 
To my mind, that is our outstanding 
opportunity and duty to the interests 
we represent. This department is tn 
daily touch with the chairman ot 
your traffic committee, undertaking 
to keep him informed as to the many 
changes and proposed changes in 
rates and classifications and confer- 
ring freely with him regarding our 
ictivities and policies 


In the past year we have caused 
to be issued quite a number 0f cir- 
cular letters to all mill members of 
this association, conveying intorma- 
tion, which, we trust, you have found 
interesting and useful. 


It is our earnest desire to de of 
real service to every mill member 
of this association, to do something 
worth while for the industry, and in 
doing so to cement a closer relation- 
ship between the mills, transporta- 
tion companies and your patrons 

In conclusion, I desire to express 
a deep sense of appreciation to Cap- 
tain Ellison A. Smyth, chairman of 
vour traffic committee, who for manv 
vears has advised and counselled with 
me. He has been very patient and 
helpful to me in my efforts in the 
mills’ behalf, has always responded 
when called upon in the many mat- 
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COTTON YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR 


WEAVING AND KNITTING 





SOLE AGENTS 


STANDARD COTTON MILLS, Cedartown, Ga. 
Highest Quality Mule Spun Yarns 6s to 24s 


AND 


ENSIGN COTTON MILLS, Forsyth, Ga. 
Coarse Count Quality Yarns —4s to 16s, Single and Ply 
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s involving the mills’ interests, 
id calls upon him have been fre- 
ient, and oftentimes tedious, I am 


sure, 


We also wish to express our 
thanks to Mr. Adams, our secretary 
and treasurer, for his splendid co 


operation. 


Report on Foreign Trade 


By Augustus W. Smith, Chairman 


E southern manufacturers, as 
a whole, pay too little atten- 
tion to foreign trade. 

We have had a hard time to build 
up our industry and naturally would 
take the quickest and easiest way to 
dispose of our product; and have not 
gone into a study of the foreign trade 
and the goods and kinds of construc- 
tions that they use in the different 
countries. We feel to a great degree 
it is the commission house’s business 
to find new markets and to form an 
organization to take in foreign trade 
and to keep us going with sales to 
the different foreign markets. But 
we will never accomplish and do the 
amount of foreign trade that we 
yught to unless we as manufacturers 
go into this question for ourselves. 

There have been a great many 
mills built in China and then Japan 
has increased to such an extent that 
the China trade has completely 
changed and we get very little of it. 
here is a slight increase in our trade 
with India. And we do some busi- 
ness with the Red Sea countries, but 
naturally our trade ought to be with 
Cuba, the Philippine Islands and the 
South American countries. To in- 
telligently make goods for these mar- 
kets we ought to know the habits of 
the people, their mode of dress and 
the kind of goods they use; and we 
ought to do all that we can with our 
commission houses to find out all of 
these points. 


Export shipments of American 
cotton cloths in 1922 aggregated 587,- 
761,000 square yards, as compared 
with 571,513,000 square yards in 1921 
and 414,860,000 square yards for 
1913, the last pre-war year. So you 
see that this foreign trade is grad- 
ually increasing. The greater pro- 
portion of this business is in gray or 
unbleached goods, sheetings, drills and 
print cloths. 

We have a very enviable reputa- 
tion for the high quality of our goods 
and there is no reason why we should 
not do our full share. In the export 
market for prints the Philippine 
Islands seem to be the very best field. 

It is very gratifying to note the 
interest taken by the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. Ed- 
ward T. Pickard, chief of the Textile 
Division of this bureau, made a trip 
South a few weeks ago and gave us 
some very interesting facts concern- 
ing the different foreign markets. 

The main point that I wish to im- 
press upon the members of the Amer- 
ican Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion is the importance of getting the 
commission houses interested in for- 
eign trade and also to try ourselves 
to put this 
trade and gradually build it up; for 
becomes dull 
will the 


aside a few looms for 


as business in this 


country we need foreign 


trade. 
——_ 


Report on “Cotton Standards Act™ 


By D. M. Jones of Gastonia, N. C. 


Il rAKE it for granted that most of 
ou are more or less familiar with 
the Fulmer Act, or as it is designated 
“The United States Cotton Standards 
(his act is intended to promote the 
use of the U. S. standards for grade 
ind length not only in domestic or 
interstate commerce but to force 
loreign countries to adopt them. 
There are only two sections that 
will interest you, in fact the entire 
act is worthless insofar as it will 
help the cotton planter or the cotton 


manufacturer. These are sections 
three and four. The balance of the 
act deals with its application and 
per ties 


x, 


Now if I am correctly informed, 
representatives of the Department 
riculture were in Liverpool last 
r and while there tried to get 
the Liverpool Cotton Association to 
adopt our standards. This they re- 
to do and as a result we have 


\ct 

whether they wish it or not 
Unquestionably the Liverpool Cot- 

ton Association was right in their re 


the Fulmer to compel them to 


fusal, for our standards mean but It 
tle if anything; as thi 
Agriculture seems to have the privi- 
lege or right arbitrarily to change the 
grade types or boxes from year to 
year as conditions may make a 
or high grade crop. 


Department of 


low 


For 50 vears 


or more we had a grade known as 
“strict middling’ and anyone who 
knew anything about cotton knew 


that grade, but when the Department 
of Agriculture took a hand they im 
mediately decided that what we had 
been calling strict middling was alto 
gether too high in grade so they made 
up their type which showed more leaf 
and more color and called it 
middling” when it was really nothing 
but “middling” cotton and as a result 
the mills using strict middling cotton 
will have to buy Government 


strict 


box 


“sood middling” in order to get the 
same character of yarn or cloth they 
made before this Government grade 
was introduced or buy on the old 
classification which the Fulmer Act 
now says that we shall not do. On 
the other hand the Liverpool grades 
were established long before ours 
and to the best of my information 
have always remained the same. 
Just whom the gentlemen in the de 
partment think they are benefitting 
I am at a loss to know. It certainly 
is not the planter who raises the cot- 
ton or the manufacturer who spins 
it into yarn. A large part of the crop 
is bought from farmer’s wagons 
where neither grade nor staple is 
mentioned but he is offerred so much 
per pound for the bale just as the 
buyer finds it. I would like to say 
right here that the great majority 
of planters know just what length 
cotton they have and have a fair idea 
ot the grade and in my humble opin 
ion he is damaged far in the 
restriction of foreign trade which 
this act will cause than the gentlemen 
who fathered the bill ever anticipated, 
for the act will practically cut out 
the small exporter and throw all the 
business into the hands of a few 
large exporters, although they would 
rather have it otherwise, as they 
realize that it is totally unfair. 
Section 3 of the act empowers the 
Agriculture to issue li- 
whom he may 
think competent to grade or otherwise 
classify cotton, but this section 
amounts to little except to replenish 
the pork barrel, which it will un- 
doubtedly do in years to come if this 
act remains in 


Section 4, 


more 


Secretary of 


cense to any person 


force. 

however, is of vital con 
manufacturer it 
any person who has 
financial interest in a 
lot of cotton may submit the samples 
if drawn 


sequence to the as 
provides that 
‘ustody of or 


in accordance with the regu 


lations of the Secretary of Agri 
culture to such officer or officers of 
the department as may be designated 
for a true determination of the elas 
sification of such cottot The depart 
ment can then issue what they call 
a “final certificate” showing such de- 


termination, which 
cers of the U 


is binding on offi- 
ited States and shall be 
United 
th 


of the 


accepted In the courts 


prima facie evidence of the 
rue classification of such cotton when 


volved in any transaction or ship 


ment in commerce 

In other words, should any of you 
manufacturers make a purchase of a 
hundred of 
shipper in Memphis, New Orleans or 
New York and that shipper held a 
final certificate from the Department 
of Agriculture, all that he would have 


bales cotton from 


to do would be to have the cott 

exchange in such place superintend 
shipping of the cotton, viz; 
that the cotton called for by the cer 
tificate went out under proper rail 
road seals and that it arrived at 1 
destination without these seals broken 
and if arrived under the proper seals 


the sec 


+ 
1tS 


the cotton belonged to the mill with- 
out recourse. But just how many of 
you gentlemen are ready for the Gov- 
ernment to class your cotton, I don’t 
know, but I for one am not. 

1 think that I have covered 
the most important and dangerous 
parts of the act, but before I close 
I would like to say a word along an- 
other line and I am now speaking as 
manager of a very small mill. I want 
to say that if something is not done 
to curb the activities of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture most ot us will 
both the planter 
manufacturer go on rocks 
good and hard. 

| have talked with 
men who were either planters or 
manufacturers in regard to what 
might be done to protect ourselves 
against the ot the De- 
partment of Agriculture in matters 
wholly outside of their jurisdiction, 
All to whom I talked of the 
opinion that something should be 
done, but they believe we are help- 


less. 


about 


live to see cotton 


and the 


a great many 


interference 


were 


Now if you will recall a few years 
back when some of our prominent 
shippers and operators almost met 
disaster on the bear side of the mar- 
ket, they promptly called on the At- 
torney General of the United States 
and he just as promptly showed the 
bull operators where they “got off.” 
But there does not seem to be any law 
that will reach the gambler on the 
bear side of the market. He is at 
liberty to sell ten crops in one if he 
feels so inelined and should the mar- 
him, like the poor 
loser in a poker game, he calls the 
police and the matter is settled. 
Each year finds some new report 
estimate that in most cases is 
squarely against the interests of the 
planter and the manufacturer, who 
should be the first persons considered, 


| 
Ket go 


against 


or 


and directly in the interest of the 
gambler. 

The latest report introduced is. 
known as the “ Farmers’ Intent Re- 
port,” which came out on April 21 
ind gave an increase in acreage of 
12 per cent, which meant that there 
would probably be planted nearly 39,- 
000,000 acres in cotton this year. 


Last year the department attempted 
to guess the number of acres planted 
as of June 25 and missed it several 
million acres and at that time plant- 
ing was over. Now, with not more 
than 25 per cent of the cotton planted 
they attempt another which 
anyone with the least bit of common 
sense will know is far from what the 
actual figures will finally show. This 
absurd guess was made in the face of 
the the dep 
employe s should have be i 
spring 
heavy rains which retarded planting 
and a of farm labor 
east of the Mississippi river. 

The result of broadcasting this un- 
expected report was an immediate and 
heavy decline in the cotton market 
and a further slowing up in the man- 


guess 


facts with which irtment 


familiar, 
ite 


viz.: a verv | attended by 


great scarcity 
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wfacturing of cotton which was al- 
having a hard fight against 
propagandists of all kinds. This de- 
cline meant the loss of millions of 
dollars to the farmers and manufac- 
turers and undermined and destroyed 


r€ Vy 


a healthy condition in both industries. 
But it is an “ill wind that blows no- 
body good.” The gambler in cotton 
futures benefited to the cxtent of 
many millions of dollars by the fall 
in the price of cotton due directly to 
the “ Farmers’ Intent Report.” 


Transportation and Production 


By Edgar Watkins, Atlanta, Ga. 


DISCUSSION ot the charges 

for transportation is a some- 
what prosaic subject, but one intense- 
ly practical The United States 
grows only from one-hali to three- 
fifths of *the cotton supply of the 
world and you compete in world mar- 
kets with manufacturers everywhere. 
The cost to your competitors and to 
you of the product sold by each is 
affected by the charges tor transpor- 
tation. Essentially, therefore, trans- 
portation is a part ot production. 


As already indicated, the cost of 
transportation increases the cost of 
the commodity. This cost is gener- 
ally paid by the consumer. This be- 
ing true, many of the agencies per- 
forming the several services of pro- 
duction regard freight rates, so long 
as there is no unjust discrimination, 
as something in which they are only 
indirectly interested. Maufacturers, 
as they usually add all transportation 
costs to their selling price, frequent- 
ly act on the assumption that so long 
as their rates are relatively fair the 
amount thereof does not affect their 
business. There is a difference in 
the effect of the amount of the rate 
and of the relationship of rates, but 
both are important. This is especially 
true with textile manufacturers. 


Absolute Rates 


When you reckon your cost of 
the manufactured product you include 
the cost of the raw material, the cost 
of the various items which go into 
manufacturing, and as part of the 
cost of these is the cost of bringing 
to the place needed the raw material, 
and the different kinds of machinery 
and supplies which are used in the 
manufacture of your product. These 
freight charges add substantially to 
the final cost of the completed com- 
modity. 

So long as the consumer buys the 
commodity and pays a fair profit to 
the manufacturer, the manufacturer 
has but little interest in the amount 
of the freight charges advanced by 
him. But your commodity is not an 
absolute necessity, and the amount of 
the consumption of the products you 
manufacture is affected by the ability 
of the consumer to buy. The con- 
sumer’s purchases are also limited 
by what is called the competition of 
desires. If your price is high, the 
consumer may buy less of the com- 
modity, and he may also conclude 
that some other commodity will 
serve his needs as well or better, con- 
sidering the price and relative desira- 
bilitv. There is therefore a marginal 


point in the price ot your 
which, if exceeded, will decrease 
their use. It therefore follows that 
every element entering into the final 
cost of your completed product nas 
its effect on the amount of the prod- 
uct that you can sell. You are thus 
interested in seeing that the rates 
paid shall not be higher than neces 
sary. 


goods, 


Relation of Rates 


While you are interested, as has 
already been shown, in the amount 
of the rate paid, you are very much 
more interested in the relation of the 
rates. If your competitor pays less 
transportation costs on his raw mate 
rial supplies and machinery than you 
do, he can manufacture goods more 
cheaply than you can, everything els« 
being equal. With his manufactured 
product costing him less than vours, 
he can undersell you and take from 
you some of your markets. Y« in 
not pass on to the consumer a higher 
cost of transportation than your 
competitor pays, and you must absorb 
any excess of the cost which you pay 
over that which your competitor pays. 
It is, therefore, of supreme impor- 
tance to the textile industry to have 
rates relatively just as reasonable. 


History of Rate Systems 

While the first cotton mill ever 
established in America was _ estab- 
lished in 1787 near Charleston, S. C., 
New England rapidly became the 
leader in cotton manufacturing. This 
leadership seems now about to end. 

The location of the cotton manu- 
facturing industry in New England 
and of the territory of raw material 
production in the South existed when 
the railroads first became important 
in transportation. This situation re- 
sulted in the railroads establishing 
such a system of rates as would aid 
the New England manufacturers by 
enabling them as cheaply as possible 
to get their raw materials. 
probably what the rail carriers would 
have voluntarily done, but such a 
system was practically compulsory 
because of the fact that through the 
South Atlantic and Gulf ports. and 
down the Mississippi River cheap 
water transportation was available 
for the movement of cotton to New 
England ports. The desire of the 
different parts of the growing terri- 
tory to reach the manufacturing 
plants as nearly equally as possible, 
caused the grouping of points of 
origin in rate making so that from 
practically all of the South there 
were rates not widely differing in 


This was 


amount. A similar reason caused 
the manufacturing territory to be 
grouped, and there was little differ- 
ence in rates to the several manu- 
facturing points in New England. 


Europe participated in this group 
system, and rates to the European 
manufacturing centers were not 
greatly different, nor did such rates 
materially vary from the rates to 
the New England manufacturing 
Ocean freight rates are not 





Edgar Watkins. Who Spoke on “ Trans- 
portation. a Part of Production” 
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stable, 


rates of normal 
imes, those in effect Nov. 18, IgIO0, 
illustrate the effort to equalize cotton 
manufacturing centers. 


but typical 





These rates 
From New Or 
leans to Liverpool, 38c.; to Manches 
ter, 35c. to 38c.; to Bremen, 33c. to 
36c.; to Havre, 34c. to Ant- 
werp, 30c. to 38c., and to Genoa, 3Ic. 
to 35¢. 


for 100 pounds were: 
tO 37C.; 


Professor Copeland of Harvard, in 
his interesting book, “ The Cotton 
Manufacturing Industry of _ the 
United States,” after citing the fore- 


going rates, concludes as follows: 


“In other words, the ocean rates 
are practically the same from New 
Orleans to all the chief cotton im- 
porting ports of Europe.” 


[he statement made as to Europe, 
vould at the time have been ap- 
plicable to the New England mills, 
the rates to which, from New Or- 
were similar to the rates 
quoted from New Orleans to Euro- 
pean mills. These rates, even as late 
as 1910, were the result of the orig- 
inal supremacy of the New England 
mills in the textile industry. While 
the growth of the textile industry in 
the Scuth began some 25 or 30 years 
prior to 1910, the original influences 
which determined the relative rates 
were permitted to determine largely 
the rates that wer> continued by the 
carriers 


eans, 


As the industry developed in the 
South, rates on raw cotton to the 
mills were made approximately the 
same, exceyt for short hauls, as the 


rates to New England and Europe. 
Lhe idea of the carriers seemingly 
permit the manufacturer, 
wherever located, to obtain his raw 


material as cheaply as his competitor. 


Was to 


Prior to the war, the rate from the 
plantation to Memphis for 150 miles 
Was 30c. per 100 pounds; 
Memphis to Boston, 57%c. 


from 
The rate 
from Memphis, which was then and is 
yet, the greatest inland cotton mar- 
ket, to the Georgia and Carolina 
mills, was as high and in some in- 
stances higher than the rate from 
Memphis to the New England mills. 


Rates Gave Equality 


[his rate system, largely to the 
exclusion of any consideration of the 
greater distances, gave equality both 
to Europe and to New England with 
the South. Manufacturers, wherever 
located, could own cotton at the mill 
at practically the same price. Cotton 
grown near a_ southern mill, of 
course, gave the mill an advantage, 
but it is generally true that even the 
Carolina and Georgia mills must ship 
in raw materials from Memphis and 
further west. 


(he manufacturer in Europe and 
New England had near him a large 
consuming market and therefore had 
to pay much less freight from his 
plant to the than the 
southern mills, these having to ship 
longer distances to reach the densely 
settled parts of the country. The 
Middle West, north of the Ohio 
River from about Cleveland, Ohio, 
to Chicago, broadly Central Freight 
\ssociation territory, the West and 
more pronouncedly, the 
are nearer the southern mills than 
New England. Formerly the rate 
adjustment gave New England the 
same rates as the South had to the 
territory west from Cleveland to 
Chicago. To points further west 
and to the southwest, New England 
had rates related to distances less 
than the South, Here, again, the ad- 
vantages of the location of the 
southern mills were taken from them 
by the rate system adopted. At pres- 
ent this Central Freight Association 
territory, as is proper, can be reached 
by the southern mills at lower rates 
than can the New England mills. 


consumer 


Southwest, 


From this brief history it appears 
that the group system of making 
rates adopted by the carriers had the 
effect and probably was intended to 
have the effect of equalizing the com- 
mercial conditions 1n such way as to 
make of no value any particular 
location insofar as getting raw mate- 
rial affected the situation. The ad- 
vantages of nearness to a densely 
populated consuming territory, how- 
ever, remained to Furope and New 
England. although the rapid growth 
of the South is giving to the south- 
ern mills an _ increasing nearby 
market. 


Widely known engineers at a re- 
cent conference in Boston discussed 
a paper with the significant title, 
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“How Can New England Meets Its 
Texcle Problem?” This paper 
poi cd out some of the advantages 
the southern mills have over New 
Eng.and mills. The advantages stated 
relat: principally to the cost of labor, 
expenses and taxes. The southern 
mills were shown to be at a disad- 
although a gradually de- 
creasing one, in capitalization, and 
to have no advantage in supplies and 
The cost of cotton and waste 
New England mills for a 
period was put at 34 5/Ioc. 
per pound, while the like cost to the 
southern mills was 34c. per pound, a 
difference of only one-half of a cent. 
So as late as this year the freight 
rate advantages which should result 
from the location of the southern 
cotton mills are practically nullified. 
While the advantages of the south- 
ern mills, because of their location 
near where cotton is grown, have 
been neutralized to some extent by 
the rate system, other reasons have 
contributed to increase absolutely 
and relatively the number of spindles 
in cotton mills in the South. 


Cost of Federal Control 

Federal control unquestionably 
disarranged the transportation serv- 
the cost of Federal control 
is being paid in every rate now 
charged. The direct cost to the 
United States for 26 months of Fed- 
control was, in round numbers, 
billion dollars. Just how much 
it cost the public no one can accurate- 


vantage, 


pe Ww 


to tne 


~ aa 
ice, and 


eral 


tw 


ly state. In 1922, the operating rev- 
enues of all the railroads in the 
United States were five and six- 
tenth billions dollars. Notwithstand- 


ing the higher rates, 235,000 miles 
of railroad in the United States 
earned a net operating income of 
nly 4.14 per cent. The southern 
railroads earned 5.04 per cent. during 
the same time and are thus in better 
than the roads of the 
States generally. 


condition 


United 


These figures show an immense 
increase in the cost of transporta- 
tion, yet they do not show that the 
ywner 


of the transportation systems 
are earning adequate returns on their 
investments. Rates on many com- 
modities are now as high as the 
vill bear, and increased rates 
lessen the movement of these 
ities and reduce the carriers’ 


Li ATi 


woulc 


Possible Remedies 

' the mooted remedies is to 
ite the railroads of the coun- 
ig systems. In the South it 
sed to have three systems, 
inated by the Southern Rail- 
way, one by the Atlantic Coast Line 
Railrood and one by the Illinois Cen- 
road. If the courts had not 
Harriman, there would prob- 
e already been a consolida- 
the railroads. Proper mer- 
gers what are now separate sys- 
tel * accomplish some economies 
*f op ation; but care must be exer- 
t there be left the incentive 
lor petition in service. There is 
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now no possibility of competition in 
charges. Inter-regional rather than 
regional systems, as proposed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
(63 I. C. C. p. 455) would give 
greater recognition to the economic 
unity of our country and would prob- 
ably be better than the tentative pro- 
gram now under consideration. The 
question is too broad to discuss here, 
but attention to the importance of 
the question should be aroused. It is 
rather remarkable the scant consid- 
eration shippers have given and are 
giving to this proposal. 

It has already been shown that the 
measure of the rates is of interest 
tc manufacturers, although not of 
such direct interest as the relation of 
rates. The measure of rates now ‘is 
greatly higher than ever heretofore. 
There are two rates in the United 
States -fhat are largely determina- 
tive of the rate systems in the coun- 
try. One of these is the rate from 
the Virginia cities to Atlanta, which 
practically delimits the class rates 
throughout the southeast; the other 
is the rate from New York to Chi- 
cago, which largely determines all 
rates east of Chicago and north of 
the Ohio and Potomac rivers, and 
which exerts a considerable influence 
on the rates west of the Mississippi 
river. When the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission was created, the 
first-class rate from New York to 
Chicago was 75¢., and from Virginia 
cities to Atlanta, 79c. These rates 
are now, from New York to Chicago, 
$1.42, and from the Virginia cities to 
Atlanta, $1.41. 

Cotton rates on the raw product in 
1907 and now, for typical movements, 
are shown in the following table: 


1907 Present 
From To rate rate 
Farm Memphis (150 mi.).$ .30 $ .65% 
Memphis Boston ......-.+++. 57% 1.20% 
Memphis Gulf .......--+ee-- .30 -76% 
Augusta Charleston ........ -21 .45 
Augusta Norfolk ........+-- -26 67% 


In 1907, the 500-pound bale of cot- 
ton moving from a point 150 miles 


from Memphis, to Boston, paid 
through freight charges of $4.27. 
Such charges are yow $6.42. These 


indicate the greatly increased rates 
that are now being paid, but the in- 
increase in local rates in the South 
has greatly exceeded in percentage 
the increase in through rates to New 
England. 


Solution of Textile Problem 


If the aggregate of the inbound 
haul and the outbound haul were 
equal for the different localities, the 
rates might likewise be equal, but it 
is not a fair adjustment when the 
total distances are not the same to 
fix the combination of the inbound 
and outbound rates so that the sum 
of both will be the same for all locali- 
ties. While that principle has not 
been carried out absolutely, it is the 
basic principle of the rates on cot- 
ton and cotton goods. 


There is a commercial advantage 
in having all factories paying the 
same, total rates. This extends com- 
petition to different territories. It 


is not, however, legally right to de- 
prive any community of the benefits 
of its location, and it is an economic 
waste for any commodity to be hauled 
a longer distance than is necessary. 
There should be such rates on the 
raw cotton to the factory as will 
be fairly compensatory to the carriers 
and fairly related, distance consid- 
ered, among all shippers. The same 
rule should be applied to outbound 
rates. The cotton mill located near 
where the cotton is grown should 
not be deprived of the advantages of 
that location. A cotton mill located 
near the consuming market has an 


advantage in_ distribution which 
should not be taken away from it. 
The increase in population and 


wealth of the South is furnishing and 
will continue to furnish the mills 
located in this territory, an enlarged 
market. The market in the central 
west is nearer the south than New 
England and the south should have 
the advantages of that situation. 


The system now in force is based 
on grouping both origin and destina- 
tion territories, a system possessing 
the characteristics of an artificial 
equalization. The system has not 
been without its advantages in the 
past and there is some argument for 
the continuation of the system, but as 
already stated, it is an artificial 
equalization of differing natural ad- 
vantages, and to that extent is un- 
economic and violates the law. No 
carrier, nor any legal tribunal has 
authority to deprive communities of 
their natural advantages. 


It has been suggested that a 
straight mileage system of rates 
should should be adopted. The ad- 


vantages and disadvantages of a 
mileage system have within the last 
year been presented extensively and 
with much useless detail and at an 
unnecessarily large expense, to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The question is now before that com- 
mission and, being of counsel in the 
case, I shall refrain from expressing 
any views as to what the decision 
should be or is likely to be. I may 


say, however, that theoretically 
mileage fairly adjusts relative ad- 
vantages — that practically some 


grouping is required in all systems 
of rates. The so-called mileage sys- 
tem is not based like passenger rates 
on each mile, but is based upon blocks 
of miles. There are groups in the 
proposed mileage system of five miles, 
and as the distance increases these 
blocks increase until they become 
groups sometimes of 50 miles. This 
problem will in my opinion be settled 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in the southeastern class rate 
case. It is true that this case does 
not affect commodity rates directly, 
but indirectly it does, and the adjust- 
ment which may be established in 
the present case will probably be fol- 
lowed at least to some extent in the 
commedity case later to be heard. 


There are reasons, however, why 
group rates should be applied to 
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heavy commodities like cotton, which 
do not exist with reference to class 
rates. Whatever should be done, 
should limit rates to reasonable rates, 
should give fair recognition to the 
advantages of localities and should 
be free from all unjust discrimina- 
tion. If you gentlemen get such 
rates, you will not fear the competi- 
tion of any other territory or terri- 
tories, and you will be able to con- 
duct your business so as to give ade- 
quate service to your customers and 
to earn for yourselves fair returns 
for that service. Yours is a great 
business, a business that has been 
generally prosperous and a business 
that has developed the territory wher- 
ever you have located. Your service 
has been constructive and insofar as 
transportation affects that service, 
you are entitled to fair treatment 
from the carriers. You have advan- 
tages in location near where the raw 
material is produced, in the class of 
labor available to you, and in other 
ways. Those should not be taken 
from you in whole or in part. 


Loss and Damage Claims 

You do not want a loss or 
damage claim. You want your goods 
promptly and safely transported. The 
amounts paid because the carriers 
have not fully complied with their 
contracts of shipment are unneces- 
sarily large, but not nearly so large 
as the actual loss to shippers. Here 
the carriers have opportunity for sav- 
ings for themselves and for the ship- 
pers. My firm finds frequent occa- 
sion to advise you of your rights to 
receive pay for your losses and in 
some cases suits have been necessary 
to obtain your full rights. The full 
damages which the law requires as 
decided by the Supreme Court, 
should be paid you. You ask no 
more; the carriers should offer no 
less. 

Conclusion 

Your outlook is sufficiently broad 
to convince you that you owe to the 
carriers fair treatment. There are 
shippers, and traffic men represent- 
ing shippers, who seek advantages 
and who would be willing to deny 


the carriers fair returns on their 
investment. Such a policy is short- 
sighted and has never been your 


policy. Your traffic manager, George 
W. Forrester has always believed 
and acted on the belief that you 
should ask for nothing but what is 
just and fair. Pursuing this policy, 
he generally gets by conferences with 
carriers relief mere promptly than 
by petition to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. This, in my 
opinion, is a wise course to pursue, 
and does not mean that you should 
surrender your rights or fail to re- 
sort to courts and commissions when 
necessary, to protect such rights. 

The best interests of carriers and 
shippers are promoted by a helpful 
cooperation and with such coopera- 
tion our already large railroad and 
industrial enterprises will rapidly and 
enormously increase. 
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Associated Knit Underwear Manufacturers of America Convention—Continued 


Continued from page 66) 

This subject was introduced 
by n F. Kitzrough of the Allen A. 
Co.. who, as sales manager of this 
company, told of the handicaps to the 
retailer he had discovered in the size 
tions with which he is confront- 
ed, and the advantage which might 
accrue to all intersted in a standard- 
of measurement. It was 
explained by President Lynt that it 
| been decided to ask the coopera- 


aS1S 


tion of the Bureau of Standards in 
this matter, on the belief that meas- 
urements at which they would arrive 
after proper research would be more 
readily accepted than any which 
might be adopted by manufacturers 
themselves. 

With the submission of this report 
the session adjourned. The group 
meetings on Tuesday were of an ex- 
ecutive character and consisted of in 
formal discussion of trade conditions. 


The Association Banquet 


crowning function of the 
nderwear meeting was as 
isual the annual banquet. It was 
he n the Rose Room and was at- 
by members, guests and ladies 
\ ‘companied the members to the 
ntion. The room was profusely 
with the national colors 
centerpieces on each table con- 
i huge bouquets of roses. Each 
vy was presented with a corsage 
uquet and the men were given a 
souvenir in the shape of a match 
musical program by local 
sts was presented with the addi- 
‘ a dancing act which added 
erably to the enjoyment of the 
evening. Mention should not be 
mitted of several Scotch songs ren- 
by a visiting Scotch manufac- 
er of knitted outerwear who did 
not visit the convention in the role 
of entertainer but who was _ per- 
suaded to add to the evening’s enjoy- 
ment at the last moment. 
The speaker of the evening was 
H. Parker Willis, editor of the 
| of Commerce, and former 
Director of Analysis and Research of 
Federal Reserve Board. Dr. 
Willis said he came the second time 
f the association as a private 
and as one on the side lines in 


lecorated 


S1Sté 


OX \ 


ered 





a position to view impartially the 
progress of conditions. He spoke 
rather pessimistically of the Govern- 
ments attitude toward business and 
its development of the Federal Re- 
serve system. On business condi- 
tions, however, he spoke encourag- 


' the future and declared that 
resent halting attitude bore little 
resemblance to the disaster of 1920. 

Dr. Willis spoke in part as follows: 

were some who thought at 

the close of the European war that 
a time had come when a paternal 
government would practically main- 
tain its oversight of all classes of 
business activity, continuing indefi- 
nitely almost to regulate prices, ap- 
” materials and dole out 
ansportation facilities. The general 
of the American public was 
agat any such deliberate step and 
thus flattered themselves 
ireers had been laid out for 
s business dictators soon found 
lves disappointed. Reaction of 


timent put the railroads 
back into private hands and decreed 
h rmination of our disastrous 
. ig experiment. It compelled 
the 


spension of price fixing, forced 


the relaxation of public interference 
in many directions and frowned upon 
the effort to drive business men into 
a subservient attitude toward labor. 


F. M. Stowell, Member Executive Com- 


mittee, Associated Knit Underwear 


Manufacturers of America 


But this wholesome 
thought has not been 
followed out. 

“If we glance back at two years 
experience I think we shall be forced 
to the conclusion that success in the 
direction hoped for has been very 
limited. Today our Government 
boldly announces its intention of con- 
tinuing in the shipping business on 
a scale which (as we are assured by 
shipping authorities) is to be “larger 
and bigger than ever.” We had 
fondly hoped that we were out of the 
of government 
financially speaking. 


recovery of 
consistently 


woods intert¢ 


; ‘ : 
+} 
Y et rie last 


rence. 


two years have seen the establish- 
ment of a weak central bank capi- 
talized and furnished with funds by 
the Government and dubbed the War 
Finance Corporation. Prolonged at- 
tack upon the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem has led to serious disorganization 
of the Governing Board of that 
system and its head has been driven 
from office as the result of the bitter 
attacks of politicians who sought to 
promote their own interests with the 
farming class by holding up to ex- 
ecration those whose only object had 
been the conservation of our banking 
resources. 

“Government intervention, govern- 
ment management of business, public 
price fixing—these are comparable 
to the rough surgical methods which 





J. L. Williams, Member Executive Com- 
mittee, Associated Knit Underwear 
Manufacturers of America 


prevailed a hundred years ago. Per- 
haps they are better than industrial 
gangrene or epidemic disease. They 
are out of date today as practical 
methods of sanitation and those who 
adhere to them must be definitely 
convinced that they are pursuing ob- 
solete methods which have fallen out 


of favor. A new political struggle 
is approaching, indeed is practically 
upon One of issues— 


all—is 


its chief 


us 


possibly the leading issue of 


this extension of public functions ac- 
| 


‘ompanied perhaps by practical con- 
fiscation of private property.” 


Convention Notes 


"pHE number of ladies present at 
th 


ie Atlantic City convention was 
gsenerally remarked. The f 
the year presents an opportunity to 
the fair sex for a week-end outing at 
resort which was taken advan- 
tage of generally. 


season ol 


} 
this 


Che ladies also enjoy being invited 
as guests at the banquet and the little 
courtesies paid them by the associa- 
tion make this occasion a very enjoy- 
able one. 

Those who arrived in Atlantic City 
on Saturday did not get a favorable 
impression of this summer resort con- 
sidering the unseasonable weather 
which prevailed Saturday and Sun- 


day. It was not surprising that the 
lure of the boardwalk under sunny 
number away from the 
sessions on Monday. 

Compared with the total in attend- 


ance figured at approximately 


skies dre W 


Oo, the 
sessions wert 
ed 


surprisingly well attend 
was maittained. At 


erest 


and int 
the luncheon 78 members and guests 
the banquet 
were laid for 105 including the ladies. 

The food for thought presented at 
the sessions of the convention 
deserved more evidence of interest 
by the members by whom there was a 
lack of discussion which gave the 


appearance of lack of interest. That 


oh 1 anware < 
Sat down and covers atl 


two 


such was not the case, however, was 
proved by the animated discussions 
in the corridors of the various sub- 
jects that might have been profitably 
discussed in open meeting. 

The only matter which evoked any 
semblance of criticism was the code 
of ethics which was regarded by 
certain members as unnecessary. The 
value of such a declaration cannot be 


overestimated however and it was 
appreciated that such declaration 
could be of immense value to the 


entire industry in affording guide 


posts as to rules of conduct. 
Probably one of the most impor- 
tant actions of the association 
the decision to cooperate with 
Standards in securing 
standardization of measurements. 
[his will probably be done through 
the establishment of a fellowship at 
the department through which defin- 
ite decision as to the proper basis for 
measurements will be reached. 


was 


the 
Bureau of 


\ sad note was interjected at the 
opening session when the announce- 
ment of the death of Martin P. 
Glynn of the Cannon Mills was an- 
nounced. He had many friends 
among underwear manufacturers and 
will be generally missed. 
The absence of several 
account of illness was recorded. 
Among these were W. L. Siewers of 
Maline Mills, Winston-Salem, N. C., 
and Messrs. Black and Stickler of 
the Superior Underwear Co., Pequin, 
O. Telegrams of sympathy were 
sent these members by the secretary. 

James MacWilliam, proprietor of 
the Shakespeare Knitting Works, 
London, Eng., 
Was an interested listener to the pro- 
ceedings of the convention. He re- 
sponded to an urgent request to sing 
several Scotch songs at the banquet. 
Mr. MacWilliam is a manufacturer 
of knitted outerwear. He was in 
the artillery during the war and his 
mill interests were looked after by 
his wife who 
this country. 

A. M. Stewart, 
send & Co., 
merchants of 


members 
on 


Clapham Junction, 


accompanied him to 


of E. M. Town- 
knit goods commission 
New York, per- 
act as toastmaster at the 
banquet which duty he performed in 
i manner indicative of previous train- 
ing in this capacity. 

One of the topics,on which a full 
prevented 


was 


1 
suaded to 


discussion, 


program was 
whether it would be advisable to 
create a trade name for different 


Positive views 
on this subject are held by various 
members who believe it 


styles of underwear. 


would be an 
aid to merchandising and would in- 
crease sales 

Despite the lack of discussion the 
preparation of the various reports 
and presented by Secretary 
Cheney in typewritten form so that 
they may be taken home and studied 
at leisure will give an opportunity 
for the formulation of opinion by 
members. It is understood that the 
various papers will be given 
distribution. 


topics 


wide 
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VICTOR MILL STARCH 


The Weaver’s Friend 


It boils thin—it penetrates the warps—increases breaking strength and carries the weight into 
the cloth. Being thoroughly washed free of gluten and other foreign matter, it gives a bleach 
and finish to the goods that you can get from no other’starch. 


A trial order will convince you that VICTOR STARCH has no equal on the market. It 
means satisfied help and 100% production. 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY, Columbus, Ohio 





Southern Agent: JAMES H. MAXWELL. Greenville, S. C. 
D. H. Wallace, Greenville, S. C. Claude B. Iler, Greenville, S. C. 


If you are not already using VICTOR STARCH call on our representative for a demonstration at your convenience 


| 





THE ARABOL MANUFACTURING CO. | 


Offices: 110 East 42nd St. (**™ perrgae""*’) New York City Works: Brooklyn, N. ¥. — Chicago, Ill. — Brampton, Ont 





EXPORTERS—MANUFACTURERS—IMPORTERS | 


of any kind of Compounds for 


SIZING SOFTENING — FINISHING WEIGHTING | 


Bo ae for all Textile Purposes 
Sizing Tallows, Filling Materials, Printing and Stiffening Gums, osin Soaps, Dextrines 


SOLUBLE OILS, 50%-75% GUARANTEED 





Many years’ practical experience of our technical staff enables us to meet all your requirements. 

Our Textile Research Laboratories are at your disposal. Your correspondence and trial orders are solicited. 
| 

| 


DURON 


Exclusively sold by the 


) 
AMID DURON COMPANY 


DURON- | Excel any lubricant for spinning of yarns, increase production and guarantee.a perfect combing 
EMULSIONS , and spinning of worsted and woolen yarns, also wool and cotton mixtures. Let a trial convince you. | 











Papers and Reports at Underwear Convention 


Discussion on “ What’s Wrong with the Knit Underwear Industry? ”’ One of Important Features 








Trade Names for 


Underwear Styles Suggested—Report of Committee Co-operating with Laundryowners’ National 
Association—Secretary Cheney Reviews Developments in Association During Year 


NE of the high-lights of the 
convention of the Associated 
Knit Underwear Manufac- 
turers of America held at At- 
lantic City this week was the discus- 
sion on “What’s the Matter with the 
Knit Underwear Industry?”, during 
which six papers prepared by au- 
thorities were presented. 
Other important papers and re- 
ports included a brief on the topic 
“Would it be advisable to create a 


trade name for the different styles 
of underwear?”; report of the secre- 
tary; report of the Collection Depart- 
ment; report of the Committee co- 
operating with the Laundryowner’s 
National Association; report on the 
advertising campaign of the associa- 


tion; and report on ‘“Truth-in- 
Fabric” bills. 
These papers and reports are 


printed in substance in the following 
pages. 


What’s Wrong with the Trade? 


(Article Number One) 


6 tere title implies that something 
is radically wrong, either in the 
manufacture or distribution of knit- 
ted underwear. Viewed from the 
standpoint of an outsider it is diffi- 
cult to point out defects in an indus- 
try, the manufacturers in which must 
necessarily know more about details 
than can any outsider. Therefore 
criticisms which may be urged by 
one who is not a component part of 
the industry itself may not be valid 
in all respects and may easily be an- 
swered by those who have a practical 
knowledge of the workings of this 
division of the textile trade. It may 
seem presumptuous therefore for a 
newspaper editor to criticise the man- 
ufacture and distribution of under- 
wear. The only excuse outside of the 
fact that he has been asked specifical- 
ly to do this very thing, is the 
possibility that he may have a per- 
spective which may not be possessed 
by those who are closely identified 
with manufacturing processes. 
Viewed from the standpoint of 
sales volume the current situation in 
the underwear trade makes necessary 
the statement that there is practically 
nothing the matter with the industry. 
for fall has been liberal, 
with the majority of manufacturers 
sold ahead, with few stocks at the 
mill or in the hands of jobber or re- 
tailer. Jobbers are oversold on the 
basis of opening prices and are ap- 
parently in a position to pay advances 


; 
Business 


and still make a reasonable profit. 
there has been some hesitancy on 
current business because of the back- 
wardness of spring, but it is generally 
believed that with the advent of sea- 


a 
SOI e 


weather a rush to secure 
andise will leave little to be de- 
on spring goods. 

satisfactory current status, how- 
does not necessarily eliminate 
possibilities of undesirable conditions 
affecting the industry as a whole. 


Returns Too Meager 


Yerhaps the most general complaint 
urged against the underwear indus- 

manufacturers and by selling 
presentatives is that based on the 
ent, risk and energy involved 


returns are altogether too meager. 
One reason given for this is that 
there is too much competition. This 
statement hardly seems valid in itself, 
for competition of the right kind 
never hurt anyone. However, if 
it is admitted that there is too 
much cut-throat competition then the 
effect upon the industry as a unit 
must be regarded as detrimental. We 
are inclined to believe that there is 
basis for such criticism. Too little 
is known about costs to prevent a 
species of competition that has no 
basis for existence. Rumor is fre- 
quently accepted as fact and prices 
made accordingly without any refer- 
ence to actual costs but simply with 
an eye single to beating the other fel- 
low and keeping the fill running. 

The lack of knowledge as to costs 
is supplemented in many instances by 
the handicap of antiquated plants and 
equipment. In certain sections ma- 
chinery has been allowed to deprec- 
iate without necessary additions or 
replacements. The consequence is 
that new mills in sections where the 
industry is in its initial stages, par- 
ticularly in the South, have a weapon 
which they can use to advantage in 
commercial warfare. 


Reports of Mergers 
An evidence of inefficiency from 
the standpoint of manufacture can be 


adduced from the reports current 
from time to time as to consolida- 
tions. Such a report is current 


today and it is evident it is being 
considered very seriously, even to the 
point of appraisals being made of 
various plants supposed to be in- 
volved. Of course knitting manu- 
facturers always have their price at 
which they will sell their plants, but 
if there is apparent eagerness to con- 
sider the disposal of mills it would 
seem evident that all is not right with 
those who are amenable to such prop- 
ositions. 

But it may be asked whether con- 
solidation is not practical and in the 
line of economy. Combinations of 
plants in other branches of the tex- 
tile industry have been effected, 
largely with satisfactory results. At- 
tempts at such procedure in the un- 


derwear trade have in the past fallen 
through and it is possible that one of 
the principal reasons for such failure 
has been the lack of harmony in the 
industry and of suspicion one of an- 
other. It is true that considerable 
progress in allaying such suspicion is 
being made by trade organizations 
such as that represented at this meet- 
ing. 

As a corollary to the matter of con- 
solidation the question of uniting for 
the purpose of manufacturing and 
distributing a wider variety of lines 
than has been the custom in the past 
is up for consideration. Arguments 
may be advanced on both sides of 
this question and undoubtedly many 
of you manufacturers have very de- 
cided opinions as to the feasibility or 
desirability of such procedure. If 
the jobber, however, shows a decided 
trend toward including in his stock 
all of the lines which are bought by 
the furnishing goods buyer, would 
not a combination of mills making this 
variety of lines be worthy of consid- 
eration? It would appear to be at 
least good economics through the 
elimination of necessary effort and 
expense in selling at least. There 
have been instances in the last few 
months of combinations of underwear 
and hosiery mills. May it not be pos- 
sible that in the near future combi- 
nations may be effected of mills mak- 
ing not only hosiery and underwear, 
but also gloves, collars, and neckties, 
in other words, all lines compre- 
hended in a furnishing goods depart- 
ment? 

Selling Prices 


With reference to the selling price 
of underwear it would seem as though 
the retail buyer had been educated to 
believe that there were certain ranges 
outside of which it was impossible to 
go in the sale of knitted underwear to 
the consumer. In cheap goods the 
dollar union suit and the fifty cent 
shirt or drawer should be regarded as 
a relic of the past as a prescribed fig- 
ure at which merchandise must be 
sold at retail. This is not to imply 
that it is impossible to make goods 
today which will sell for this figure, 
but rather that the retailer should be 
educated to a more varied line of 
prices and that the consumer should 
feel it is possible and desirable to pay 
for goods according to quality rather 
than to demand goods at a price. This 
involves educational 
being done 


which is 
to an extent through the 
advertising campaign in which many 
of you are interested. Let a news- 
paper man, however, declare his be- 
lief that you have not been alive to 
your opportunity in connection with 
this form of publicity. 

Jobbers and both should 
be convinced of the desirability of 
selling quality merchandise. It is too 


1 
WOTK 


retailers 


easy today for either the jobber or 
the retailer to substitute one line for 
another where an advantage of a few 
cents a dozen may be urged as the 
controlling motive in making the pur- 
chase. This might be obviated to an 
extent by the expansion of the brand 
or trademark idea if the selection of 
such brand or trademark would carry 
with it the determination to maintain 
quality by the manufacturer. One of 
the principal reasons for the success 
of nainsook underwear has been the 
cheapness of the product. Compara- 
tively little has been said about qual- 
ity and yet knitted underwear manu- 
facturers have neglected to stress this 
feature in their own product. Nain- 
sook underwear manufacturers have 
lifted themselves by their own boot- 
straps into their present position of 
prominence largely by persistent and 
well directed advertising. If the 
knitted product is to come again into 
its own and to occupy the place which 
its properties make feasible, a leaf 
must be taken from the athletic un- 
derwear trade’s book and it must be- 
come the fashion to wear knitted un 
derwear again. 

Another element with respect to 
price that is open to criticism, at least 
from the manufacturer’s standpoint, 
is that underwear prices do not show 
the advance justified by conditions. 
Outside of hosiery probably under- 
wear is the cheapest product in the 
textile industry comparatively speak- 
ing and based upon pre-war figures. 
Is it because of a lack of courage and 
knowledge of a product of intrinsic 
worth that underwear manufacturers 
have not insisted upon the margin of 
profit to which they are entitled? It 
may be that one reason for this 
condition is the amount of gambling 
that has always been in evidence in 
connection with the yarn market. In- 
stead of providing for a requisite 
supply of yarn to meet a season’s re- 
quirements, too many manufacturers 
are prone to wait for the impossible 
in connection with yarn prices, with 
the consequence that oft times they 
are obliged to pay the top of the mar- 


ket and increase the cost of their 
product unduly. Certain manufactur- 
ers are credited with being very 


shrewd yarn buyers. On the other 
hand, the knitting industry does not 
possess the reputation of being dis- 
creet in its purchases of yarn by sell- 
ers of this product. They more often 
are wrong than right according to 
yarn dealers. The desirability of im- 
pressing upon underwear buyers an- 
ticipation of their requirements should 
be taken to heart by a good many un- 
derwear manufacturers. 


Selling to Retailer 


At the last convention of the Na- 
tion Association of Hosiery & Under- 
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Also a complete line of Acid, 
Basic, Chrome, Sulphur and 
Direct Colors, Intermediates, 
Cotton Finishes, Turkey Red 
Oils, Soluble Oils and Leather 


or Oils 


Manufactured by the following and other 
American manufacturers 


Consolidated Color & Chemical Co. 


Central Dyestuff & Chemical Co. 
Williamsburg Chemical Co. 


HAMETZ& 


One-Twenty me Hudson Street,New York Citv, 


Bas ton Philadelphia Pre widence ~S<eee— 


eee Chicago Charlotte San Francisco 


Another excellent Althouse product is 


BENZANOL BROWN GSR 


A direct dyeing brown of high concentration and rich 


orange tone 


Its Good Fastness to Washing makes it a valuable 


color for Hosiery, Weaving Yarns and Raw Stock. 


Its ready Dischargeability to a Perfect White, makes 


it useful to Cotton Printers. 


Like all Althouse Colors, it Dyes Evenly, whether 


a Tint or a Full Shade. 


Like other Althouse Colors, it has no Schultz number, 


no pre-war prototype. It is an American product for 


American consumers. 


ALTHOUSE CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Reading, Pa. 


The L. B. Fortner Company 
102 Pearl St., Boston 
Sole selling agents for 
New England 
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Indanthrene 


Helindon 
Thio-Indigo 
Hydron 
Algol 


and other vat dyes will be imported by‘us direct 
from the manufacturers 


Farbwerke vorm. Meister, Lucius & Briining 
Farbenfabriken vorm. Friedr. Bayer & Co. 
Chemische Fabrik Griesheim-Electron 
Leopold Cassella & Co. 
Farbwerke-Miuhlheim 
Kalle & Co. 


For that silky, soft “kid glovey” finish on fine 
shirtings, sheer nainsooks, dainty organdies and 
voiles, on high grade ginghams and sateens, use 


Cream Softener J. B. 


White goods stay white and even the most delicate 
shades are not affected by this creamy, white 
softener. 


A finish cannot always be judged satisfactory im- 
mediately after it is applied. Father Time, the 
most critical judge, often makes an adverse deci- 
sion after the goods have been on the shelf a few 
months. 


Our Cream Softener J. B. is especially adjusted 
and standardized to cope with atmospheric, stor- 
age and other conditions to which goods are 
subjected after finishing. 


We guarantee this softener will not cause any re- 
grets. The first and last decision will be favorable. 


Allow us to send samples 
The product will prove itself 


JACQUES WOLF & CO. 
PASSAIC, N. J. 
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Papers 


W Manufacturers an able paper 
was presented on the problem of sell- 


ing the retailer. The author of this 
paper, who is one of the most suc- 
cessiul hosiery manufacturers going 
to the retail trade, probably did not 
increase competition from any of his 
hearers because of his citation of the 


y difficulties and handicaps inci- 
dent to this form of hosiery distribu- 


tion. Nevertheless as far as under- 
wear is concerned, many of the most 
conspicuous successes, particularly in 


the western part of the country, are 
manufacturers who are selling the re- 
tail trade exclusively. We are not 


one of those who believe that the job- 
ber is destined to extinction, at least 
for a considerable time to come, but 


at the same time there are apparently 
sufficient attractions and savings in 
ng the retailer to cause the sub- 
ject to be one of vital moment to all 
underwear manufacturers. Undoubt- 
edly such a method means a perfection 
of organization and refinements of 
selling that are not necessary in deal- 
ing with the jobber, but at the same 
time the possibilities may more than 
compensate for the increased risk and 
responsibilities. 

his leads to another point in which 
ild appear that there is an ele- 
waste. The tendency in the 
underwear trade, possibly more than 
in most divisions of the textile indus- 
try, is to sell through one’s own 


1 
seit 


it W 
ment of 


agency and not through a commission 
house. Where one plant of moderate 
size is concerned this means that the 


selling force is not occupied to the 
extent of its ability. In a good sea- 
son it is possible for the selling force 
to dispose of a product of a mill with- 
in a short time with the consequence 


that the remainder of the year is com- 
paratively wasted, as far as construc- 
tive effort is concerned. We are not 


in a position to know whether the 
comparative cost of selling through 
wn agency and that of selling 
through a commission house is so pro- 
nouncedly in favor of the former as 
ke it undesirable to change, but 
there is food for thought in the ques- 
f whether related lines cannot 
be produced on which the selling force 
at its energy to advantage. 
Variety of Production 
question of variety of produc- 
one which involves the matter 
juate or over-supply of mer- 
se. During the war it was pos- 
secure enough knitted under- 
supply our enormous army 
mes over. The result has been 
vernment merchandise has 
inging over the market ever 
e war and has acted as a re- 
¢ influence on the trade. In 
g sons it seems as though there 
we! enough merchandise to go 
no one ever suffers from 
to obtain underwear through 
il store and at times stocks 
iormally large. The question 
ing production has been a seri- 
blem with underwear manu- 
rs from time to time with a 
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result that in a good many instances 
goods decidedly different from old 
style underwear have been produced. 
Among these may be mentioned, out- 
erwear in piece goods and in gar- 
ments, grain bags, athletic underwear, 
etc. Other lines may be taken up 
from time to time as it is found to be 
impossible to run mills to capacity and 
at a profit. It is a question whether 
underwear manufacturers as a rule 
are alert enough to the signs of the 
times and to the development of de- 
mand to take advantage of new style 
tendencies. Do you manufacturers 
know enough about what the buyer is 
thinking to be able to sense a new ten- 
dency and to prepare accordingly? 
Are your selling agents giving you 
this information, and if not are you 
going to the trade themselves to learn 
of it first hand? In women’s lines you 
have seen the development of woven 
fabrics and more particularly of late 
the glove silk development. These 
tendencies account in large measure 
for a falling off in your business in 
this quarter of the market. Are you 
doing anything to prevent further in- 
roads upon your industry? 

Minds of many manufacturers are 
centered too frequently upon past 
precedents and not upon the possibil- 
itv of new developments. You need 
the co-operation of your selling force 
to advise you about these things, but 
do not depend upon this source entire- 
ly. You should initiate, and not fol- 
low, and then you will not need to 
blame someone else for failure. 

* * * 

(Article Number Two) 
SUBURBAN housewife asking 
her Japanese butler for his rea- 

sons for leaving was met with the re 
mark “Too many trees and not enough 


peoples.” One answer to the ques- 


tion—“ What is the matter with the 
Knit Goods industry?” is “ Too many 
styles and not enough style.” In oth- 


er words, too many numbers in most 
manufacturers’ lines that do not mean 
anything and not enough numbers 
that are distinctive. 

You can count on the fingers of 
your hand, almost, the innovations of 
design that have taken place in the 
underwear field in the last ten years. 
A retail knit underwear department 
is offering the same type of merchan- 
dise this season that it did last sea- 
son and the season before. We have 
got to have novelty. Something new 
to talk about from time to time in knit 
underwear and at the same time we 
have got to cut down the number of 
our numbers shown the trade. Most 
every knitter’s experience will show 
that 75% of his business is done on 
25% of the numbers shown. 

If ever woman’s style in dress fa- 
vored knit underwear of the proper 
cut it is right now. The narrow hips 
are in style and tight dresses are just 
as good as they ever were. Several 
varieties of chemises both in step-ins 
and envelopes are salable today, if— 
and the if involves three or four fac 
tors: First, a fabric that is really good 


in quality but light in weight. Second, 
a garment that is cut in such a way 
that it can be worn under a thin shirt 
waist. This probably involves silk 
shoulder straps with silk bound top, 
as the ordinary fabric shoulder strap 
is very much disliked by today’s 
woman. Third, the awkward flap at 
the back so prominent in the average 
woman's union suit should be elimin- 
ated and can be because of the che- 
mise design. 

The knit underwear industry has 
never capitalized the color motif. Five 
or six of the new delicate shades now 
so popular can be just as well shown 
in knitted fabric 
and the sales on garments of this na- 
ture will be materially enhanced. 

While the standardization of 
is better than it used to be, it is far 
from perfect, and should be constant- 
ly harped upon. We, as well as you, 
have garments from different 
manufacturers bearing the same size 
marks, varying anywhere from two to 
four inches in width and from two to 
six inches in length, and there is just 
as much criticism of the knitted gar- 
ment that is too big as there is for 
the one that is small. 

The standardization of packing is 
making some progress also and it will 
friend 
the jobber realizes that we are not us 


fabric as in woven 


sizes 


seen 


too 


eo forward faster, when our 
ing his back as a spring board to the 
fact 


be constantly impressed upon him 


retail trade direct, and this must 


The jobber either is an economical 
factor in the scheme of 
can, there fore Y be 


things and 
used to advantage 
and should 
real answer 


in selling, or he is not, 


‘| he 


is, of course, that he does perform a 


be out of business 


spe cific distinct service to the indus- 
try, and his interest should be con- 
served to the greatest possible extent. 


Fixed Retail Prices 

One of the big dangers that now 
industry is a trend in 
return to fixed retail prices. The 
did us a on this 
question, but we in keeping with other 
industries seem to be merrily on the 


confronts the 
the 
war service 


great 


way back. 

A closer touch should be kept with 
the retailer’s point of view so that our 
merchandise will have less sales iner- 
tia to overcome. 

The day is coming when wholesale 
business will be done on as staple a 
the retail 
conducted with the consumer. 

Too few members of our industries 
realize the importance of export trade. 
The tendency seems to be not to both- 
er with it, but there are concerns in 
the industry that do well in export 
simply because they do bother to in 
vestigate and study it. The 
trade represents a chance 
creased production that no manufac- 
turer can afford to overlook 

ok * * 
(Article Number Three) 
HE question: “ What is wrong 
the knit underwear indus- 
may be answered primarily in 


basis as business 1s now 


export 
for in 


with 
try?” 
one word—‘ Nainsook.” The tremen- 


strides which the cut-and-sewn 
athletic underwear industry has made 
within the past fifteen or twenty years 
has done more to put the skids under 
the knit underwear industry than all 
the other factors combined. 

No doubt the knit underwear indus- 
y suffers much from various trade 
abuses. But all these things, serious 
as they are, individually and collec 
tively, are effects rather than causes 
and, in our opinion, are subsidiary to 
the one big, outstanding, overshad 
owing fact that for the past twenty 
years the production of knit under- 
wear has been steadily increasing out 


dous 


try 


of proportion to the normal increase 
in population, while, at the same time, 
the demand has been steadily falling 
off as other types of underwear have 
come into favor, and changes in 
woman’s outer apparel have necessi- 
tated a corresponding change in her 
underwear requirements. 

First, let this figure take root in 
your minds: in 1900, the population of 
this country was 77,000,000 people— 
women and children. In that 
year, the knit goods industry produced 
approximately 100,000,000 
knit underwear, that is to say, figur- 
ing a union-suit as one and a shirt and 
a pair of drawers together as one suit 

Now, then, let us pass on to the 
situation in 1920, twenty years later. 
By that time, the population had in- 
creased to 107,000,000, an increase of 
approximately 409%, but the annual 
production of knit underwear at that 
time had jumped to more than 200,- 
suits, increase of 
than 100% compared with the output 


men, 


suits of 


000,000 an more 
of twenty years earlier. 
Nainsook Production 

Just what that production of nain- 
sook underwear amounted to may be 
estimated from figures obtained by our 
publication, which conducted a survey 
of that industry in October, 1919. At 
that time, there were approximately 
60 concerns engaged in the manufac- 
ture that type of merchandise— 
cut-and-sewn athletic underwear for 
men, women and children. Of these 
60 firms, 38 reported their annual pro- 
duction. It amounted to no less than 
6,000,000 dozen garments. But that 
is not the half of it—or, rather, it ts 
just about half of it—for the 38 man- 
ufacturers reporting that production 


of 


of 6,000,000 dozen garments did 
not include such leading factors 
in the industry as the B. V. 
D. Co., Topkis Bros., The -Seal- 


pax Co., Munsingwear Corp., the Otis 
Co. and several other important con- 
cerns. A conservative estimate of the 
output of these firms would be 5,000,- 
sarments, which would 


bring the total of nainsook underwear 


000 dozen 


produced in I9iI9 up to II,000,000 
dozen garments. 
Here then is the situation which 


was presented in 1920 and with which 
you confronted in aggravated 
form to-day: 

There was a production of 200,000,- 
000 suits of knit underwear and a 
production of 132,000,000 suits of 


are 
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ok underwear, or a total of 


na 

232.00,000 suits of underwear to 
clot! < 107,000,000 people, as against 
some what more than 100,000,000 suits 
of underwear in 1900 to clothe 77,- 
001 people. In other words, 
while the population was increasing 
40%, the production of underwear, 
knit and nainsook together, was in- 


ng more than 200%. 
then, is primarily what is 
wrong with the knit underwear in- 
-OVER PRODUCTION. 
conclusion, then, there are two 
ings the knit underwear industry 
must do, and do at once, if it wants to 
stay on the industrial map: The first 
ut every ounce of energy and 
all its resources behind the present 
co-operative advertising campaign in 
an effort to regain some of the busi- 
ness it has lost, and the second is to 
fnd additional outlets for its product 
in the markets of the world. If it is 
impossible to sell in this country all 
the underwear that is being produced, 
the obvious thing is to develop the 
‘xport business to absorb some of the 
surplus production. 
* . . 
(Article Number Four) 


[ doesn’t seem to the writer that 
there is much wrong with the knit 
goods industry except of the knitters’ 
wn making. It is the universal cus- 
tom of civilized people to wear un- 
jerwear and the natural garment for 
the average person is one knit from 
cotton, and in the writer’s opinion the 
nly reason for anyone, except per- 
haps a very few faddists or extrem- 
ists, using anything but knit under- 
wear is because they were unable to 
be fitted comfortably with a knitted 
garment which could be easily pur- 
chased. 

It has appeared to the writer that 
a good many underwear manufactur- 
ers, and more especially their sales- 
men, belittle their own business and 
are doing more advertising for the 
cut garment manufacturer than they 
are for the knit goods manufacturer. 
If the salesman of underwear would 
be honest with himself he would talk 
and think during business hours noth- 
ing but knit underwear. If the knit 
goods salesman would become an op- 
‘mist instead of a pessimist he would 
help his manufacturer a great deal, 
nd if he didn’t pay so much atten- 
sitting around his office and 
vhat the other fellow is doing, 
would go out to his trade and tell 
hat a corking value he was of- 
t an infinitesimal profit to his 
manufacturer, the entire trade would 
dett off, 

rs ago there was a tendency for 
| manufacturer to be unduly smart 





ind to try and beat his competitor. 
In tl way he was unconsciously 
seating himself for the very reason 
‘hat he cut the quality of his goods, 
ut the size, didn’t cut his buttonholes 
nor properly sew the buttons, all of 
which hings disgusted the ultimate 
er ¢ though for season after sea- 
‘on he was able, through cutting of 
the pr 


to sell his product to his 


customer, the jobber. But as more 
modern methods became the rule and 
the far-seeing manufacturer made a 
product which was satisfactory to the 
ultimaté consumer he gradually made 


‘it harder for the old-timer whose only 


known method of disposing of his 
inferior product was to cut the price, 
which he kept doing. This of course 
acted as a lever on the better manu- 
facturer and tended to keep the price 
down all along the line. 


If there were a so-called dominant 
factor in the knit goods business as 
has been developed in certain other 
textile industries, it would appear as 
though it would have a stabilizing ef- 
fect on the market which would bene 
fit all makers equally if they would 
only take advantage of it. Bigger 


. units, strongly financed, able to take 


a strong stand in merchandising, mak- 
ing underwear which when the cus 
tomer puts it on, he doesn’t know he 
has on (because surely no person 
wants to feel his underwear) will im- 
prove conditions and the business will 
go ahead. But either invent a but- 
tonless union suit or a buttonhole that 
will wear as long as the rest of the 
garment and make honest liberal sizes. 
A 44 man putting on a garment 
marked 44 but really sizing a 38 has 
such an awfully uncomfortable ex- 
perience that if he has any brains at 
all he isn’t going through it a second 
time. 
* » = 


(Article Number Five) 


HE chief difficulties in the knit 
underwear trade arise from over- 
production. 

The difficulties of regulating a pos- 
sible supply to an expected or proba- 
ble demand, have been greatly in- 
creased by the change that has come 
about in recent years in the kinds of 
underwear wanted m _ consuming 
channels. The growth of the nain- 
sook underwear, in supplanting the 
male use of knit goods, has had its 
counterpart in the amazing change in 
the character of ladies’ underwear. 


Remedies , 

In the absence of corrective sug- 
gestion for improving a condition of 
vicious competition for a limited mar- 
ket, held forth by a properly con- 
ducted open price association com- 
posed of all branches of the industry, 
it will probably be found necessary to 
seek remedies in more highly concen- 
trated financial and mercantile con- 
trol of individual plants. 


Lacking strong mercantile control 
of production, harmonized to meet the 
most exacting requirements of sizes, 
qualities, trimmings, packaging, etc., 
individual plants, of elasticity in out- 
put, and always desirable character in 
garments, have fallen a prey to vacil- 
lating market demands urged upon 
manufacturers by shrewd buyers who 
may want price this year, favorable 
forms of shipments the next year, and 
some other special favor the year af- 
ter. The matter of quality, which 
after all is the vital one in a long 
lived textile establishment, is always 


expected by such buyers, but it is 
never provided for by them, in mer- 
cantile ways that help to maintain 
mills. They are traders, not mer- 
chants. - They make their living from 
merchandise. It may be one mill’s 
merchandise this year and some other 
mill’s next year. 


The knit goods manufacturer must 
look for ultimate relief to a mercan- 
tile authority who will direct the char- 
acter, quantity, and quality of the 
product, and see that it is distributed 
regularly to those who will pass it on 
at the lowest possible cost to the con- 
sumer. 

Real relief will not come from mo 
nopolistic combination. It can come 
when knit underwear manufacturers 
present a stronger front and a more 
united front in the field 
than they now do. 


mercantile 


* K * 
(Article Number Six) 

ios the opinion of this writer the 

main difficulty with the knit under- 
wear business is that the retailer ap- 
parently is not thoroughly sold on this 
merchandise. To go back a step fur- 
ther, neither are many jobbers, and 
the fact that jobbers are not sold on 
the goods might easily be traced to 
the policy of some mills, which per 
haps through no fault of their own, 
too often record fluctuating quota- 
tions on their merchandise. 


Lack of stable prices in the knit 
underwear business has done much to 
confuse jobbers, whether quotations 
be upwards or otherwise, and the fact 
that some mills have been unable to 
maintain prices again through no 
fault of their own has done much to 
retard commitments which ordinarily 
might have been anticipated were the 
raw product market not in so erratic 
a State. 


To our way of thinking, salesmen 
for jobbing houses also are not thor- 
oughly sold on knit underwear, and 
these men taking out lines of hosiery 
in addition to underwear, are quite 
naturally following lines of least re- 


Trade Names for 


NE important subject looms up 
that should be of utmost inter- 
est to every manufacturer of knitted 
underwear and that is this subject of 
the right mame to describe each 
standard style of knitted underwear. 
From the looks of things one group 
of manufacturers certainly played 
“in luck” or else some long-headed 
man at the beginning of things real- 
ized the wonderful sales advantages 
that would acerue by associating 
the armless, knee length, woven 
union or two piece suit with the word 
“athletic”. 

Athletic suggests good health, out- 
of-doors, full of pep, the ideal that 
we all seek and unfortunately for the 
knit underwear maunfacturer the 
word “athletic” has become almost 
synonomous with the thought of this 
style of underwear. 


sistance, and appear inclined to con- 
centrate on their hosiery items rather 
than go into the more difficult sales 
arguments on underwear. 


Retailers, in our opinion, not being 
properly sold on knit underwear, 
in turn are not devoting to this mer- 
chandise the attention it merits. In 
a great many retail stores the buying 
of hosiery, underwear and knit outer- 
wear is combined and handled by one 
person, while it appears to us that if 
the retail organizations were to place 
one person in charge of the knit un- 
derwear buying, much more success- 
ful results might be accomplished. 

Retailers, too, in many cases ap 
pear averse to stocking knit under- 
wear, principally because of the fact 
that the goods are bulky and that sub- 
stantial stocks require a great amount 
of storage space. 


Overproduction 
From the standpoint of production, 
the natural tendency of the knit un- 
derwear industry at the present time 
is to overproduce. 


The much bewailed fact that women 
are leaning away from the knitted 
garment in favor of silk cloth under- 
wear, is more an advertising ailment 
than anything else. Of course, sales 
of the knitted garment fell off with 
the vigorous campaigns pursued by 
the woven manufacturers, in their ef- 
fort to convince the women of the 
nation that silk represented Style with 
a capital “S,” in addition to possess- 
ing practical features. 


But that style and that demand were 
created. It was not a prompting from 
the consumer mind. It originated 
with the producer. And it originated 
at a time when knitted underwear had 
the field all to itself. 


Now the problem is to re-create and 
re-stimulate the demand for the 
knitted article. For this, the cooper- 
ation of the distributor is funda- 
mental. But before this cooperation 
can be had, the distributor himself 
must again be sold the advantages of 
the knitted garment. ; 


Underwear Styles 


From check-ups we have made in 
various stores thousands of con- 
sumers have stepped up to the 
counter and have asked for an ath- 
letic two piece or athletic union suit 
with the firm intention of obtaining 
a knitted garment without sleeves 
and of knee length, but the clerk in- 
stinctively in most of these cases has 
pulled out a suit of the other kind 
from his shelves and sold it. 

Having placed this picture before 
you let us just imagine for a minute 
that you go into a store desiring a 
knitted union suit or two piece suit 
of low neck, no sleeves, with a cuff 
on the drawers portion that fits 
snugly just below the knee. How 
are you going to explain what you 
want without giving a minute de- 
scription of details? Think how 
much simpler it would be if that style 
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had a name in the knit under- 


vear trade—a name that meant just 


} ] ] ar 
t thing and nothing else so tar as 


is concerned Then you could 


come in and ask for it with just one 
rd the same as you ask for a col- 
r style or the same as you ask for 


Yo. 3 Prophylactic tooth brush. 


Chis style name can be just the 


a union suit and for a two 


ame tor 


piece so the re would be mn discrim 
ination on that score 
A Suggestion 

Why could not our Advertising De 
partment in cooperation with our 
\dvertising Committee and the mem- 
bers of our industry work out a list 
1f names so that each style of gar- 
name. It would 
styles defi- 


te names and by giving these names 


i definite 
ecm that by 


ment has 
giving the 
ittle publicity at least 


to the retail 


de that it can be made the means 
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of selling thousands of suits of unde1- 
wear 
lst—Because the naming of styles 
is new, 
2nd—Because the naming of styles 
makes it easier for the consumer 
to buy the same thing the second 
time. 
3rd—Because these names can be 
if such a nature that they will assist 
in the sale of each style. 

When these various names have 
been determined there are many pos- 
sibilities of making use of it by the 
advertising division of our industry 
to the profit of retailers because of 
the ways in which we can use it to 
produce increased knitted 
underwear and the benefit of the 
manufacturers because of our ability 
to concentrate demand pon the types 
of underwear that sell in volume and 
that can be manufactured to best ad- 


sales of 


antag¢ 


Report of Secretary 


By Re 

_ RK vears ago our. association 
occupied tour othces today we 
occupy eight Four ears ago thre 
enographers accomplished our 
rk, Voday V¢ em} loy twelve 
nd, with the mass of correspondence 
vhich we now have to handle, twelve 
seem hardly enough Our dictated 
letters on general association work 
ran about ten daily, now the average 
near hilty. These dictated letters 


do not tak« nto 


consideration those 
SETVIC In our 


avet- 


departments 

collection department alone we 
age 5,000 dictated letters each month. 
These figures, though briefly given, 
will give vou some idea of the healthy 
rowth of 


your association 


Credit Service 
Our credit service to our members 
selling the been 
active this vear and of 


We have 


jobbing trade has 
unusually 
to our members. 


received on the 


cae eee 
eal valu 


average, reports on 
thirty jobbers each week showing 
clearly and fully how each jobber 


Our file of 
runs into the thousands. 
many favorable 
comments from our members on the 


promptness, 


naies his accounts, 


names now 


We have received 


1 
compieteness and accu 
Thi 


racv of these reports Chis credit 


service is open to every one of our 


members selling the jobbing trade. 
Chose 


who do not use it are wast- 


ng a real business opportunity. 
Never in our history has this de- 
irtment of our 


association been so 


ve At least ten 


inquiries come 


each week asking for information 
regarding almost every phase of buy- 
ing, manufacturing, merchandising 
ind selling Your association in 
every instance has been able to give 
real help and advice to our inquir- 


members and to save them thou 
sands of dollars which otherwise they 
would have spent in experimenting 


with machinery, processes or mate- 


Sales Letters 


Our sales letters have 


grown in 


q 


Ch eney 


volume until now they are a regu- 


lar institution of our association go 
members. 
grown. At first 


only one or two sheets 


ing out monthly to our 


These, too, have 
they were 
long, but now they average six pages 
each. Through our association sales 
letters each member is able to place 
before our entire industry his desire 
to buy or sell materials or machinery. 
This brings our member wishing to 
sell or buy touch with 
the most market he can 
possibly reach, and through our as- 
sociation, sellers and purchasers are 
brought into touch with one 
another delay, without ad- 
vertising and without the 
commissions. Transac- 
tions of this kind between our mem- 


into direct 


interested 


direct 

without 
expense 

payment of 


bers have amounted to thousands of 
dollars during the past year. 
Cost Work 
association during the 
several 


Our past 
articles on 
the subject of costs and production 
methods. We have also secured and 
transmitted to individual inquiring 
members a great deal of helpful cost 
data on garments and lines in which 
they are Your 
this service 


year has issued 


directly interested. 
association will continue 

Order and Production Reports 

Undoubtedly and without any ques- 
tion, our monthly order and pro- 
reports have rendered our 
industry the 
service of anything which 
done. 

Coming into being just at the be- 
ginning of the great depression, they 
alone paid the dues of our members 
for many, many years to come, one 
might safely say, for eternity. Dur 
ing that period of depression every 
one of us, great and small, and for 
that matter industry in this 
country waiting upon the 
banker’s doorstep to hear the ver- 


duction 
members and _ our 
greatest 


your association has 


every 
was 


dict. Old established houses as well 
were shaken to their 
foundations and the load of surplus 


as new ones 


stocks, raw materials and finished 
goods, the latter augmented by can- 
cellations and returns, was a burden 
which was sinking us all in the 
waters of bankruptcy. 


lhe bankers, fighting for the com-— 


mercial integrity of the nation, 
wanted cold, hard, unbiased facts and 
figures, and our production reports 
them just what they needed. 
Not the views and opinions of two 
or three, or a group of manufac- 
turers but a concrete, clear picture 
of the condition of our entire in- 
dustry. Our production reports 
showed absolutely that if our indus- 
try were left alone we would work 
off our surplus stocks and within a 
reasonable time pay off dollar for 
dollar every cent for which we were 
obligated. One of the great financial 
this country, whose word 
and advice to bankers meant much 
in those trying times, told your sec- 
retary that your association produc- 
tion reports in this one crisis had 
been of immeasurable benefit to our 
industry in reassuring the bankers 
that we could b« safely helped. 


gave 


men of 


\t this period also the figures on 
cancellations shown in our produc- 
tion reports moved our retail group 
to action. You will recall that at 
that time we sent out letters on can- 
cellations to over 70,000 dealers and 
that in response to those letters the 
amount of cancellations faded from 
a staggering figure to almost nothing. 
A little later in this period of de- 
pression, one of our most radical 
states was about to pass drastic laws 
on minimum wages and hours of la- 
bor. Our production reports showed 
the law makers that such laws would 
drive the knitted underwear industry 
out of the state. The laws were not 
passed. 

The reports are of daily value to 
members. The 
figures on new orders show whether 
or not your mill is getting its share 
of them. The production figures 
warn you if your mill is not produc- 
ing in proportion to the rest of our 
industry. The shipment figures tell 
you how you are faring with the 
common carriers, and the figures on 
cancellations are a continual danger 
signal to you and our entire industry. 

\t the present time your associa 
tion production reports show that 
cancellations are not bothering us, 
as they seem to be bothering other 
industries. They that we are 
in a healthy condition and 
will continue so 

Relations with Government 

Our relations with the various 
governmental departments continue 
most cordial and we have been able 
to furnish to them a great deal of 
data of value to them and helpful to 


every onc of our 


show 


that we 
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our industry. In turn we hav 


fited much from the splendid it 
of co-operation which now ar 5 
these departments. Particular ve 
should make public our gratitu 0 


the Textile Division of the D 
ment of Commerce, under th e 
leadership of E. T. Pickard, an‘ to 
Dr. Stewart and Dr. Hartley, 

Bureau of the Census, for th: n 
pathetic understanding they ve 
shown of our troubles and th 
tinued constructive help they 


ve 
given, and are giving, to our ind 
Collection Department 
Your association collection derart- 
ment has grown so that it is Ww 
a big business by itself. Fo ut 
reason, your secretary will ¢ a 
separate report for this departient. 
A separate report will also 
dered for the co-operative advertising 
It will please you to learn that we 
are growing. Your executiv: m- 
mittee added four new nam: ist 
night to our lengthening roijl of mem 
bership: Earnshaw Knitting 


Newton, Mass.; Collier Mills, Inc., 
Barnesville, Ga.; Fort Valley Kt 
Mills, Fort Valley, Ga.; Walter \ 
Moyer, Ephrata, Pa. We n 


resent about 80% of the produ tion 
of underwear in the United States. 
This is interesting because the aver- 
age representation in trade as 
tions is only about 60% of production 
Appreciation 

No report of this character would 

be complete without a well earned 


tribute to our president, our officers, 
and the members of our 
committee and to group chairt 


executive 

To the chairmen and members of 
our special committees we owe the 
same tribute. To our asso 
counsel our gratitude is also due 
for the many helpful rulings and de- 
cisions he has given us. 

It is perhaps unusual in an asso- 
ciation report for the secretary to 
mention the trade papers. If so, it 
is unusual only in the fact that trade 
associations have been very derelict 


in not according to the trade papers 
a recognition of what they are and 
what they mean to the industry which 


they and the trade associatior 


resent. It is your secretary 
belief that no industry is represented 
by a press which can equal ours 


its unbiased integrity, the high order 


of men who direct it, and in the 
prompt, authoritative and construc- 
tive handling of trade news. Much 
that is constructive in our industry 
we owe to our trade press, and your 
secretary wishes to make known 
frankly the debt which he and our 


industry owe to the gentlemen of our 
press for friendly, helpful criticism 
and able suggestions for the 
of our industry and our association. 


Report on Advertising Campaign 


A MODEST though effective 

start was made last fall to pro- 
mote the knitted underwear 
through advertising. With 


sale of 
general 


the appropriation at our command, 


it was deemed best at first to confine 
our efforts to announcements in news- 
papers and the leading papers were 


St 
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Papers 


selected to cover the most valuable 
ter: tories. 

ur separate insertions, for in- 
stance, were made in the Sunday 


Rotogravure sections of the principal 
papers in 17 cities. There were also 
four insertions in the regular black 
and white or week day sections of 


papers in 10 cities. 

[he total circulation of all the pa- 
pers used amounted to 5,837,000 read- 
ers per insertion and there were four 
insertions of each. 


The advertisements were more or 
less of a general nature to form the 
ground work for the campaigns 
which are now following and it is 
certain that general effect of real 
advantage to us has been produced. 

Proofs of the advertisements with 
an appeal for co-operation were also 
mailed to a list of 10,000 wholesalers 
and retailers while full page an- 

uncements of the campaign were 

run in the Dry Goods Economist, 
Merchants Trade Journal and Under- 
w and Hosiery Review. 
\s a result of this preliminary 
work, and through appeal for the co- 
peration of our members, we have 
distributed some 50,000 of our “27 
Reasoins ” folders presenting the full 
for the wearing of knit 
throughout the year. 


arguments 
underwear 
Improvement in Business 
Coincident with the campaign our 
members also reported an average 25 
per cent. improvement in business 
and, no doubt, a still further increase 
in activity has been noted since that 
time. While such _ increases, of 
course, cannot wholly be attributed to 
the influence of advertising, it un- 
juestionably has played a part in 
awaking public consciousness to the 
fact that there is a difference be- 
tween the materials employed in 
making underwear and that serious 
‘onsideration should be given to the 
ilvantages or disadvantages of vari- 
s textures. 
his preliminary work is now out 
he way and we are ready to take 
the next stage of our promotional 
197]. 
weather thaws out a pitching 
and your association is putting 
straight balls across the plate to 
te the sales of knitted under- 
his summer. 
Future Plans 
first step, of course, was to 
summer _ advertisements. 
are five pieces of copy in all 
ll five—four half pages and one 
ige—will appear in the Satur- 
Evening Post during May and 
the two months in which con- 
s buy most of their summer 
year, 
first insertion—a full page— 
ed in the Post on May 5 and 
ance will be spread along at 
eeks’ intervals, reaching with 
each insertion, a total circulation of 
two and a quarter million subscrib- 
‘ roughly 10,000,000 readers. 
ilar insertions of two-thirds of 
each will appear in the May 
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20th and June 20th issues of the 
American Magazine—thereby adding 
approximately two million additional 
subscribers to the number who will 
see our advertisements in the Satur- 
day Evening Post. 

The full campaign is illustrated 
and insertion dates noted in our Cam- 
paign Book for Spring and Summer, 
1923. A copy of this book will reach 
each one of you shortly if it has not 
already done so and additional copies 
have been sent to wholesalers to show 
them what we are doing and to sug- 
gest the ways in which they can co- 
operate. 

We would have liked to send cop- 
ies to all retailers also, but the money 
did not go far enough. We have, 
therefore, published two full an- 
nouncement pages in the March and 
April issues of the Underwear and 
Hosiery Review, Dry Goods Econo- 
mist, Dry Goods Merchants’ Trade 
Journal, Men’s Wear and Chicago 
Apparel Gazette. 

These pages presented our adver- 
tising plans in a general way, giving 
six reasons why retailers should co- 
operate in the sale of knitted under- 
wear and suggesting the ways in 
which this co-operation could be car- 
ried out through window displays and 
the study and distribution of our “ 27 

booklet. 


Supplementary Lectures 

So much for the advertising which 
has appeared or will appear in both 
trade and consumer publications. We 
have decided to supplement this 
work by broadcasting three health 
and underwear lectures from the 
radio broadcasting station of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Co. in New York. 

These lectures will be prepared, 
from the material we submit, by the 
acting supervisor of hygiene of the 
New York City Board of Health. 
They will be delivered by the same 
authority on three separate evenings, 
a week apart, and will mention the 
name of our association, stating how 
our booklet may be obtained. 

These lectures will be educational 
and, with the authority of the Board 
of Health behind them, should have 
a considerable influence on the selec- 
tion of summer underwear. 


Other Plans 

I will come now to the ways in 
which the wholesalers and our own 
members can co-operate to make the 
campaign a success. 

We have, for one thing, prepared a 
striking poster stamp imprinted with 
our campaign slogan. These will be 
supplied to wholesalers free of charge 
and our manufacturing members at 
actual cost—which, by the way, is 
considerably less than the cost of 
postage stamps. We hope you will 
use these stamps on all of your own 
mail advertising, on packages and in 
all correspondence to consumers as 
well as to the wholesale and retail 
trades. It will help to remind them 
that something is going on. It will 
keep them stirred up and constantly 


Reasons ” 


drive home the fact that people 
should “ wear underwear that’s knit.” 

We have also prepared a new edi- 
tion of our booklet. 
This is presented in a more attractive 
form than formerly and _ submits 
some additional information as to the 
difference between knit textures and 
other fabrics. 


‘27 Reasons” 


These, too, will be furnished to our 
members at cost which again is tri- 
fling. Much good can be accomplished 
by the broadest possible distribution 
of these booklets. We urge you, there- 
fore, to obtain a stock, enclosing a 
copy with the replies you make to 
inquiries received from your individ 
ual advertising. They can also be 
enclosed in direct-by-mail advertising 
or correspondence to the trade and 
furnished to your dealers for counter 
distribution or 
wear parcels. 

A store display hanger fitted both 
with hanging cord and easel back 
has also been prepared. 


enclosure with under- 


This again 
presents our campaign slogan and al 
lows space in which to imprint the 
trade mark or name of 


your own 


\Ve 


1ese 


particular underwear brands 
hope you will secure as many ot tl 
as you can use, have them imprinted 
with your brand name, and distribute 
them to your dealers for store or win- 
dow display. 

Finally, we have prepared a num 
ber ot electrotvpes, some showing the 
figures used in our general advertis- 
ing and some merely presenting our 
campaign slogan. These will be sup- 
pled at cost and can be used to send 
to dealers who may ask you for elec- 
trotypes. 
the 


I suggest also that you use 


slogan cuts in your individual 


advertising in the same way that 
paint advertisers are using the “ Save 
the Surface” slogan in their indi- 


vidual campaigns as well as in co- 
operative work. 

Co-operatively, we are doing as 
much as our funds will allow, and 
more than has ever been done before, 
to promote the general use and sale 
of knitted unerwear. Will you not, 
therefore, do everything you can in- 
dividually to make this the biggest 
summer for knit t th 
country has 


underwear that 


@ 


ever seen? 


Report of Laundry Committee 


OUR association, through 

committee, Ralph Y. 
the Cooper and 
Wallace J. Munsingwear 
Corp., have been working with the 
Laundryowners’ National Associa- 
tion and the American Washing Ma- 
chine Manufacturers’ Association to 
eliminate troubles common to all 
these industries. 

Our committee, together with your 
secretary, met with a committee from 
the Laundryowners’ National Asso- 
ciation at the La Salle Hotel, Chi- 
cago, January 8. This is a report of 
what occurred at that meeting: 

The Laundryowners’ Association 
represented by: W. E-. 
Salle, IIL; 


its 
Cooper, of 
Underwear Co., 


Ross, ot 


Was 
Fitch of La 
New Bedford 


Benoit of 


Mass., and Dr. Shupp, consulting chem 
ical engineer 
The Associated Knit Underwear 


Manufacturers were represented by Mr 
Cooper and Mr. Ross. 

The laundry representatives 
ne suggestion and only one criticism 
They thought that a space of %4 inch 
should be left on the garment label that 
the laundry could thereon stamp th« 
identification mark. We explained that 
the greatest amount of knit underwear 
made was either delivered without labels 


offered 


o1 had jobbers labels over which we 
had no control; that the button facing 
could serve as a place to use for the 


laundry mark. 

The criticism that we 
standardize facilitate handling 
of garments in the laundry and to make 
it easier for the consumer to get the 
size required irrespective of make. 

They were informed by your commit 
tee that the standardization of sizes had 
been considered by us several times, but 
up to the present so many obstacles had 
been presented against the adoption of 
standard sizes that nothing has been ac- 
complished. We agreed, nevertheless, to 
report to you their wishes. This we 
now have done and your committee 


was should 


size s to 


have no recommendation to mak n 
this point. 

Our side of the question as presented 
covered these points: 

1. The lime as used in laundries was 
not scientifically nor intelligently hat 
dled to derive the best results for the 
fabrics; that this operation was looked 
upon by laundries too lightly. 

Mr. Fitch, thereupon, stated that thei1 
organization issued a bulletin to its 
members at regular intervals which con 
tains practical advice and that this point 
had been covered by it. He told us in 
detail the method of mixing and han 


dling lime which their bulletin had 
recommended and which seemed to lb 
very practical. 

2. Our next point was that the mod 
ern laundry gives very careful attention 
to the handling of woolen goods and 
ur investigation within laundries indi 


ates that whenever there 
of doubt whether or not a 


IS a question 
garment con 
it is treated as wool. This 
carefulness is efficient throughout th 
actual processing, but much of the good 


tains wool 


results are lost when they are stretched 


onto the wooden frames. These frames 


are used in many laundries for woolen 
garments which have been shrunk. The 
cemplaint about lack of standardized 
size came about at this point becaus: 
these frames are numbered 36-38, etc 
and a garment marked 38 is put on a 


38 frame, while the garment may be a 
36, or even a 40. The frames are too 
wide, which stretches the garment in the 
body (and of course the very nature of 


the fabric gives the wearer plenty of 
width, even though it might come 
through laundering under standard 


sleeves have no 
the 

Observation 
for shrinkage leads us to 
say that nearly every garment returned 
is too wide and too short both in the 
legs and sleeves. We understand a 
study of the frames will be undertaken 
by the laundry people, but since this is 
also of considerable interest to us, we 


legs and 
anchored to 
prevent undue shrinkage 
f “returns” 


the 
way to be 


width) ; 


frame to 








) 
hould se at » practical frame 

can be mad 

3. Our committee claimed that shrink- 
age of cotton garments was due to less 
care given to this type than the wool 
garments. More especially in that there 
is a tendency on the part laundries 
to boil tton underw which of 
course cau shrinkage as w as de- 
terioratior { the fa 

Phe cor te uimed such 
proce 1S incor ind that their 
memb«e en ad 1 against such 
pra Ve wi i that this 
point n be giv ittention t 
tr he fault mb lo 
mend ays 

4. Our committee submitted an identi- 
fication tag which consisted of a small 
piece of cloth fastened both ends to 
the garment by means of metal brads 
We pointed that the use of sucha 
device was bound to cut holes in the 
fabric and in the case of the lighter 
weight fabrics and silks that holes and 
runs are caused by these metal points 


It was claimed that the laundries had 
been instructed to cease using such tags 
and that again they would be urged to 


replace them by some other method 
more practical from all angles 
If now, or at any time later the 


Group as a unit or any of the individual 
have constructive suggestions 
to offer, our committee will gladly con- 
sider them for presentation to the Laun 
dryowners’ Association 

Your committee feels that a genuine 
step of accomplishment has been taken 


} > 
members 


and that good results will be obtained 
from that meeting. 
Respectfully submitted 
Wattace J. Ross, Chairman 


Later Correspondence 

Following the meeting our com- 
mittee wrote a letter to the Laundry- 
owners’ National Association to be 
sent out by them to their members, so 
that our position might be placed 
squarely before them the 
letter (in part): 

“After the Chicago conference, with 
your committee bringing up as it did, 
complaints and suggestions made by 
each association to the other, on exam- 
ination it should not be difficult to find 
ways of correcting these troubles by 
adopting better standards of practice. 
The biggest thing considered from the 
standpoint of the manufacturers of knit 
is recognition of the fact 
whether cotton 
lifferently 


This 1s 


underwear 1s 
that knitted underwear 
er wool—must be handled 

than woven fabrics 
“For many years, great emphasis has 
been placed upon proper treatment of 
knitted woolen underwear when washed. 
Asa this campaign, the neces- 
sitv of different and careful handling of 
woolen underwear in the laundry seems 
be th man 


tfacturers -on- 


result 


cognized by 
and 


roughly re 
laundryowners 
sumers 
‘ Although woolen goods shrink badly 
when improperly washed, it is the ex- 
‘rience of most underwear manufac 
turers that the public generally has not 
recognized that a knitted fabric is essen- 
different from a woven fabric 
Therefore, we find knitted 
derwear frequently washed with gar 
made of woven cotton cloth, to 
the detriment of the knitted cotton un 
derwear. 
“Garments known to be 
contain no wool are 
the same mannet 


tially 


cotton un- 


ments 


‘otton and 
frequently 


washed in ind at the 
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same time, with any woven cotton fab- 
ric. We think we are safe in saying 
that most knitted cotton underwear is 
washed with other wearing apparel 
made from cotton, regardless of whether 
the fabric is knit or woven. It is also 
a fact that woven fabrics, from the pe- 
culiarity of their construction, do not 
shrink in proportion to knitted fabrics. 
They are more closely woven and non- 
elastic and it is very easy to see that 
recognition of the necessity for differ- 
ent treatment has not been given to the 
different constructions of the fabric. 

“If permitted, we want to impress upon 
the laundryowners the necessity of spe- 
cial care in laundering knit underwear. 
Cotton knit goods will shrink if not 
properly laundered. If every laundry- 
owner would handle cotton knit goods 
in the same careful manner that woolen 
knit goods are handled, we feel sure 
that a very large percentage of com- 
plaints from the owners of the under- 
wear would be eliminated.” 

Dr. Shupp, consulting chemist for 
the Laundryowners’ National Associ- 
ation, through the courtesy of one of 
of our members, visited its mill and 
Dr. Shupp’s analysis of the common 


problem is interesting. 


Proper Drying Form 

Your committee at the present time 
is following up the matter of a proper 
form for drying knitted underwear 
and stretching it back into shape 
after laundering. Experts from our 
association and the Laundryowners’ 
National Association are now experi- 


menting with a wooden form, de- 
signed by one of our members, for 
this purpose. The underlying princi- 
ple of the form is that it can be 
adapted to all sizes of knitted under- 
wear. The body, legs and arms of 
the form can be contracted to fit any 
size and then expanded lengthways 
and sideways to bring the garment 
back to its proper size. Shrinkage in 
laundering and consumer dissatisfac- 
tion and returns can be eliminated to 

large degree if this proposed wood- 
en form can be satisfactorily devel- 
oped for use by the power laundries. 

Meeting with Machine Men 
After meeting with the Laundry- 


ywwners’ National Association your 
committee went into session with 
representatives of the American 


Washing Machine Manufacturers’ 
Association. The same splendid spirit 
of cooperation was manifested at this 
meeting. The American Washing 
Machine Manufacturers’ Association 
have a splendid organization and are 
doing real work for their mem- 
bers. Miss McKeown, assistant sec- 
retary and head of their educational 
and research department, has de- 
veloped a set of principles for wash- 
ing knitted fabrics and they are pre- 
sented for your consideration, with 
the suggestion that they might be 
adopted by our members and printed 
on slips to be placed in every gar- 
ment. 


Report on “Truth-in-Fabrics” 


RIOR to the last annual meeting, 

a “Truth in Fabric” committee 
was appointed to consider and keep 
in touch with the progress of this 
legislation throughout the several 
States. 

After giving the matter considera- 
tion, the committee is convinced that 
the proposed legislation does not 
serve the public interest because, if 
written into law, either, by the 
United States Congress or State 
Legislatures, it would not give the 
public the protection that they expect 
from it. In fact, it would remove 
present safeguards, which the public 
enjoys and substitute in their place, 
an unsound standard of measuring 
values. 


In addition to arguments against 
“Truth in Fabric’ legislation such 
as, first, it false standards 
for judging quality of fabric: 


sets up 


(a) Reworked wool is better textile 
material than ; 


virgin wool. 


many types of 


(b) Any standard of judging quality 
and value by the consumer 
must be in direct relation with 


the properties sought by him 


(c) Proposed bills would not let 
wool and reworked wool each 
stand on its own merits. It 
would put a premium on virgin 
wool fabric and a stigma on 
mixed fabrics. 


There are essential differences 
between pure fabrics and pure 
food laws. 


(d) 


Second, some technical facts which 
the proposed marked system ignores: 


(a) Use of substitute in qualities 
with virgin wool necessary. 

(b) Reworked wool employed chiefly 
in manufacture of carded wools. 

(c) The effect of proposed bill 
would be to enhance prices of 
virgin wool and to depress 
prices of reworked wool fabrics. 
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(d) Reworked woo! is 
honest adulterant. 


not a 


(e) Reworked wools are now 
able at a great variety of 
which closely follow the , 
of comparable grades of y 
wool, 


(f) The use of reworked wi 
not been the cause of reta: 
wool growing in America 

Third, the proposed bill woul 

difficulties and cost to manufa 
and distribution of fabrics. 


(a) Reworked wool fabrics ar y 
sold on their merits and r 
valuations. 

(b) Imitative competition by 
reputable concerns wou ¢ 
likely. 

(c) Difficulties of branding 

(d) Cost of marking. 

(e) Cost of registration and inspec- 


tion. 


“Truth in Fabric”’ bills have been 
introduced into eleven State Legisla- 
tures and have failed to pass. We be- 
lieve that this is indication that the 
public is not ready for it and does not 
want it. So far as we know, there 
are but two States that have “ Truth 
in Fabric” laws now on their statute 
books. These are Wyoming and 
Montana. 

In the opinion of your committee, 
the public recognizes that this legis- 
lation will not accomplish what it is 
proposed to accomplish; that it is ex- 
tremely difficult of administra- 
tion and that it will establish false 
standards of measures of values, 
which will react to the detriment of 
the public interest, by removing safe- 
guards now established in the reli- 
ance placed upon the advice and judg- 
ment of the local merchant and the 
responsibility of trade-marked mer- 
chandise. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Rosert S. Cooper, Chairman. 


Report of Collection Department 


pe keeping with the other activities 
of our association our collection 
department has grown by leaps and 
bounds within the last year. Not 
only in the number of claims and the 
total amount handled have we ex- 
panded, but also we have grown in 
the quickness with which we bring 
in claims and past due accounts for 
our members. More and more of 
our members are using this depart- 
ment of our association and through 
it they are securing a real service 
at a great saving to them. Any one 
of our members who has not and is 
not using this department of your as- 
sociation is not securing all the divi- 
dends from our association which he 
should receive. 


We have been able, on the average, 
to not only pay back our members 
in saved collection fees the amount 


of their dues, but to those of our 
members who have used us most we 
have made membership in our asso- 


ciation a real investment and have 
given them, in the collection fees we 
have saved, dividends ranging from 
100 to 500%. 

Our department is becoming well 
known among delinquent dealers and 
a letter from your association usually 
brings results without further work 
and further trouble. 

From May Ist, 1922, to April 3oth, 
1923, the total number of accounts 
filed for collection was 1,244. 


otal number rf 


counts ¢ 





MOCROGG  Ssiccakes con eae 
Total amount entered....... oo «$34 . 
Total amount collected.......... 144 
Total fees: 
Attorney fees ........ $3,617.95 
BOER: GOGO .cccccvcrvecses 2,553.31 
———— 
$6,171.26 
Percentage cost of collection to me 
Re ree ee een 4.05 
Average cost of collection of 
$144,004.61 through ordinary 


Collection Agency, viz. 15 per 


cent. on first $300, 8 per cent 
on $1,000, 4 per cent. on 
errr rere $2 6 


Therefore we have saved mem- 
DOTS cececcecs 
Average number 
Colved Gally ....cccccsscvcsces 4 
Average total amount of daily 
claims ° ; 
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ECHNICAL SECTION 





Changing Traverse on Winders 





Functions of the Parts and Their Relation to One Another—Procedure Which Gives Minimum Interruption to Pro- 
duction of Machines—Building of Good Spool with Either Coarse or Fine Yarn Counts—Mark- 
ing Parts to Save Time Spent on Adjustments 


QO alter the traverse of an 
upright spindle winder to a 
longer or shorter throw, and 
to make that change with a 
minimum interruption to the produc- 
tivity of the machine, is an achieve- 
ment which is well worth the trouble 
f acquiring. Obviously some knowl- 
dee of the function of the rocker 
im and the roll, or follower, under 
cam is necessary. Fig. 2 shows 
the relative positions of these parts. 
lt is assumed that the familiar heart- 
shaped cam is used, where the trav- 
erse rails alternate, that is, one side 
rises as the other falls. 
We all understand that the larger 
a radius is, the larger the circumfer- 
ence will be. So then, accordingly, 
the greater a sector will be with a 
rresponding increase in the radius. 
It is in connection with this point 
that a misapprehension often arises. 
For it is felt that since the traverse 
rails of a winder receive their motion 
from the action of the rocker shaft 
arm, and as this rocker shaft arm 
may be likened to a radius, if the arm 
is lengthened (if the point of contact 
f the follower and the cam is 
iurther removed from the fulerum— 
irom the rocker shaft) that a longer 
throw is given to the traverse rails. 
On the contrary, as will presently be 
shown, the farther the points of con- 
tact from the fulcrum, the shorter is 
the throw, so that we have here an 
inomaly, apparently. What then is 
the method of increasing the traverse 
nd of decreasing it? 
Relation of Parts 
The explanation is simple. Using 
the sketch at Fig. 1 as the basis for 
an understanding of the problem, the 
i whole situation can be easily per- 
ceived, and once in the mind’s eye 
the point will never be forgotten. 
‘he letter R is intended to represent 
the position of the rocker shaft to 
vhich are attached the rocker shaft 
im and the several lifter rod arms 
i, ‘See Fig. 2). The point indicated at 
S X is also to be regarded as the ful- 
‘tum on which the rocker shaft arm 
ind the lifter rod arms turn. As is 
usually the case, the lifter rod arms 
are longer than the rocker shaft arm, 


na SS ee 


and in the drawing are indicated by 
‘-L, while the rocker shaft arm is 
‘town by R-S. 


The letters A, B, C, D, etc., repre- 
‘ent the several positions of the cam 


‘ollower bracket on the rocker shaft 
$5 ‘mm. In every case, it must be un- 
, ‘erstood, the cam is to be considered 
aS bein, lirectly above the follower- 


By H. 


bracket. The range of positions is 
here made purposely large to facili- 
tate the understanding and is never 
taken up in practice on account of 
mechanical limitations. 

The extent of the movements of 


Ss: &. 

to be moved to the point B, the spool 
traverse as shown by. the perpendicu- 
lar (b) would have been increased to 
about 7 units, and if it were prac- 
tical to move to H, the spool traverse 
would be about 12 units. 





Fig. 1 





the lifter rod arms, and subsequently 
of the lifter rods and the traverse 
rails, is given between L and the 
various points, O, T, U, V, W, etc., 
and is caused by the depression of 
the rocker arm from the various 
points, A. B., etc., to A-1, B-1, etc. 
Reciprocal movements of the rail on 
the other side of the spooler are 
shown at O-1, T-I, etc. 
Varying the Traverse 

Referring now to the perpendicu- 
lar lines a, b, c, etc., at the right of 
the graph, we are ready to follow the 
effect on the lifter rod arm R-L of 
the movement of the cam and follow- 
er along R-S. It is to be understood 
that the heart-cam is able to move 
the follower through an arc of 5 
units, that is, from A to A-1, B to 
B-1 and so on. 

Assuming that the follower is at 
A, say, 8 units from R, and that at 
that spot it would be directly below 
the point of the heart-cam, the lifter 
rod would then be in the position 
R-O; and this distatnce registered by 
the perpendicular (a) is about 6% 
units from the upper level R-L, so 
that the spool traverse in this case 
would be about 6% units. 

Now if the follower and cam were 





Just the opposite method is re- 
quired in shortening the traverse, the 
successive movements from H to A 
being followed by shortened spool 
traverse. In practice it is advisable 
to use different sized cams so that 


the follower will not have to be 
moved too far on the rocker shaft 
arm, especially toward the rocker 


shaft, for it is found that as the dog 
approaches the fulcrum R, a point 
is reached where a farther move- 
ment toward R is impracticable on 


Meant Cam Swarr Bracner, 


Lirrer 


Lirran foo | roo 
/ 


at CAM 
Heart C R 


Cross Piect 
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Fig. 2 





account of the follower not being in 
perfect working connection with the 
cam. 

The effect of a smaller heart cam is 
shown by the dotted line R-1. A cam 
of one unit less in size than the other 
is used, and it will be seen that with 


this 4-unit cam a traverse of about 
5% units is brought about at A; 
whereas, with the 5-unit cam, a 6% 
unit traverse is made at the 
point. 

Manipulation of Parts 


same 


In the following description of the 
practical manipulation of the me- 
chanical parts when making a change 
from, say, a 6 to a 5-unit traverse, it 
is assumed that the only other size 
cam in stock is one-half unit smaller 
than the one on the machine. The 
very first thing to do before loosen- 
ing any of the parts is to see that the 
present position of the cam shaft is 
indelibly marked on the cross-piece 
(Fig. 2). This is an important point 
and will save much time and confu- 
sion later on if it should be desired 
to use the 6 unit traverse again. A 
chisel mark is easily made and can- 
not be effaced. 

Having accomplished this, remove 
the cam shaft. Take off the cam, be- 
ing careful to make a scratch on the 
shaft so that the other cam will oc- 
cupy exactly the same position. Put 
on the smaller cam and replace the 
cam shaft on the cross-piece without 
tightening it. Now ‘draw the cam 
shaft along the cross pieces and away 
from the center of the spooler, say a 
distance of about three-quarters of 
an inch. A little practice will soon 
disclose the precise distance. 

Next mark on the rocker shaft arm 
the present position of the follower 
bracket, and move the latter a dis- 
tance correspondiing to that of the 
cam shaft. Fasten both follower 
bracket and cam brackets in place. 
Now run to the top the traverse rail 
on the side where the cam shaft is, 
and having already put a short spool 
on a spindle near the first lifter rod, 
place a straight edge, rule, or sim- 
ilar object as a gauge under the up- 
per head of the spool and then drop 
the lifter rod so that it will bring the 
guide on the rail to within one-six- 
teenth of an inch or a trifle closer to 
the gauge. Tighten the lifter rod in 
place. 

Work the traverse rail down to see 
if the throw is correct at the bottom. 
If it is not, note the extent of short- 
age or overthrow. Should the varia- 
tion be, say, one-quarter inch or 
more, move the cam shaft back or 
forth a little on the cross-pieces; 
back from the center of the spooler if 
the traverse is too long, forward if 
too short. When the variation is 
only one-sixteenth or one-eighth of 
an inch, this small amount can be 
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Reco Septic 
Tanks for 
Sewage Disposa! 


You may install RECO Septic Tanks and f: 
get them, for their operation is perfect. Ma 
of an alloy of copper-steel electrically weld 
throughout, they are absolutely watertig 
(concrete is not), which is necessary to 
tain the best bacterial action. Heavily coat: 
with Rust- and Acid-Proof enamel they w 
last indefinitely. 


The first cost of a RECO Copper-steel Sep: 
Tank is less than the porous concrete tanks 
which soon become clogged with solids. | 
installation cost is also less and freight i 
minimum. (Weight, 320 lbs. complete w 
cover. 


Do not clog a septic tank system with grea 
Install a RECO Grease Trap in the sink line 


between kitchen sink and septic tank. 
Master Plumbers the country over are i 
stalling RECO Septic Tanks and decreasing 


the Typhoid, Hookworm and other menaces 
Approved by all Health Departments. 


RICHMOND ENGINEERING COMPANY, 1001 Brook Ave., Richmond, Va. 


STEEL PLATE CONSTRUCTION 


Patent applied for 





STORAGE TANKS SMOKE STACKS WELDED PIPE 
RECTANGULAR TANKS SMOKE BREECHINGS VENTILATING DUCTS 


STEAM JACKETED TANKS RIVETED PIPE DUST COLLECTORS 





WOOD TANKS 


STEARNS 





All Kinds |\of 
Tanks 
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lily adjusted by moving the fol- 
er bracket toward the rocker 
if the traverse is too short, or 
y from it if too long. 
Ends of Traverse 
may here be said that when 
iking of the spool traverse, that 
full length traverse on the 
empty barrel is not meant. Were this 
he case, the spool when filled full 
would have its edges straight and if 
filled slightly too full would quickly 
tangle on account of the yarn slip- 
ping over the heads. The proper 
traverse is somewhat shorter than the 
length of the barrel inside the heads, 
from one-thirty-second to 
one-sixteenth of an inch, depending 
whether a fine or coarse count, re- 
spectively, is to be run. A little ex- 
perience will soon teach the amount 
to allow so that a rounding edge is 
viven to the ends of the spools which 
will permit their being overfilled to 
the extent of one-eighth of an inch 
or so without danger of ravelling. 

It is important when the cam shaft 
brackets have to be loosened to per- 
mit moving the shaft along the cross- 
pieces that the shaft revolve freely 
after the brackets are retightened. 
One of the brackets may not be ex- 
actly in alignment with the other, a 
condition which will tend to bind the 
shaft, and a novice is apt to tighten 
the bolts’ without testing the freeness 
of the shaft. A little tap this way 
or that on the brackets when the 
shaft binds will quickly relieve this 
‘ondition. 

\ssuming that the traverse is now 
of the proper length, the remaining 
lifting rods on the cam shaft side 
can be lowered to the right distance. 
\fter the last one has been dropped, 
try the first again, for it usually hap- 
pens that a slight readjustment will 
be in order here. The lifter rods on 
the other side of the spooler need but 
little resetting, sometimes none at all. 

Having finished with the lifters, 
start the spooler and let the yarn be 
wound on several spools along the 
two sides of the spooler. Adjust the 
litter rods where these are shown to 
be out, that is, too high or too low. 
Then let a set of spools fill and if no 
iurther adjustment is necessary, 
make a notch on both the cross-pieces 
and the rocker shaft arm, thereby 
eliminating any trouble in the future 
when a traverse of this particular 
th is required. 

It will be found that once the prop- 

laces for any special traverse 
have been marked on rocker shaft 
r nd cam shaft cross-pieces, that 
on] short interval of time, say, 15 
or 20 minutes, is necessary to change 
irom one traverse to another. 
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Mill Men Discuss Cotton 
mtinued from page 69) 


ten 


t of several million, and do the 
est run really close to that? 


Mr MeDowell.—As close as you 
car ke yarn or as close as you can 
make cloth. The percentage will be 
Just close as your yarn or your 
cloth. If I took your yarn and sized 


much variation do you think 
‘ere vould be if I sized it foot by 
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foot? Practicaly 60 percent varia- 
tion. Ordinarily you size 120 yards, 
you know, but if we sized it foot by 
foot there would be practically 60 
per cent variation. If you take the 
bobbins from two spindles opposite 
one another and size them, they will 
show that variation; you can’t help 
yourself. Down at the Sharp mill 
are 40,000 spindles the setting of 
which has not been changed in seven 
years. 

Mr. Bemis.—This would seem to 
indicate, I should say, that uniformity 
of fiber comes rather from some gen- 
eral character of the soil, and from 
the climate or weather conditions 
existing in some particular locality, 
rather than from small differences 
as between a low spot and a high 
spot in the field, or slight differences 
in soil that exist in a given field of 
cotton. Is that right? 

Mr. McDowell.—Oh, yes. I am 
not a planter, but that is the idea. 
You eliminate a district because God 
and man have not given that district 
what is wanted to grow that fiber. If 
the climatic conditions in a district 
do not give us the same cotton we had 
been getting from it, we eliminate it. 
We all know that certain people have 
not bought North Georgia cotton for 
two or three years because God has 
not given these climatic conditions 
to north Georgia to make the fiber. 


Percentage of Lengths in a Pull 


Mr. Perkins—Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to ask Mr. McDowell 
when he pulls a staple of Is with- 
out pulling out the short stuff, what 
percentage of fibers in that pulling 
is really Is and what percentage is 
Yes, %s, and I-inch? 

Mr. McDowell.—Whose 
are you talking about? 

Mr. Perkins.—Yours. 

Mr. McDowell.—If you are talking 
about the 17; that I would buy, you 
would get 25 per cent that would be 
under an inch; you would get about 8 
per cent that would average I-1/32 
and the rest would be full 17. I 
hope this association some day will 
standardize length. I buy some I7y 
inch cotton from some of the brokers 
in the room here that they tell me 
they are selling to other mills for 
1%. They come to me and say, 
“Well, if you don’t want to pay so 
much I can sell to another fellow 
for more money for 1% than you 
pay for Ips.” 


sixteenth 
(Laughter ) 


The Practical Cotton Man’s Method 


G. T. Thompson, Treasurer Berk- 
shire Cotton Manufacturing Co., No. 
Adams, Mass.—Mr. McDowell, in 
this test that you make I understand 
that you can tell this in a measure 
from your ordinary method of pulling 
the cotton by hand. Probably when 
you started it did not feel just right, 
and you thought that you would like 
to see what it was in the cotton that 
caused it to lack drag; it did not feel 
silky to your fingers, or it did not 
have the strength as you broke it in 
your fingers... Then by your micro- 
scopic examination you found those 
fibers that were immature and those 
that did not have the twist and those 


ihac did not have to the same extent 
the corrugated edges. But that same 
test any cotton man could make by 
the feel; he would get somewhat the 
same result without the individual 
knowledge of the characteristics of 
the fiber. Wouldn’t that be true? 

Mr. McDowell.—Oh, yes, that 
would be quite true. If it broke in 
your fingers your fingers would tell 
you something. What we are try- 
ing to do is to get the microscope and 
the micrograph to tell us in their lan- 
guage what the fingers will not say. 


Inspection of Cotton in Field 

Mr. Thompson.—And you do at 
home in your laboratory a good deal 
as the English buyer did in the cotton 
belt a few years ago. We American 
people, buying cotton in competition 
with the English buyer, always found 
that the Englishman knew the right 
district where he was getting a good 
strong-body cotton, and he was al- 
ways there first. He did that by 
physically covering the whole belt 
just prior to the buying time and 
sampling the cotton. Now you are 
able to do that without going through 
that exhaustive travel. 

Mr. McDowell.—That is true. We 
have each shipper, so far as we can, 
ship us a sample from the first bale 
that comes from the district. 

Mr. Thompson.—And you _ very 
often can tell by pulling it that it 
is not what you want, without using 
a microscope? 

Mr. McDowell.—Yes, but we do 
the other thing and put it under the 
microscope. Mr. Thompson is a cot- 
ton man, and he understands cotton, 
and that is why he helped me out in 
answering own question. 
( Laughter) 


his 


Right Cotton Gives Best Product 


Archibald W. Couper, Agent Paul 
Whitin Mfg. Co., Northbridge, Mass. 
—I would like to ask Mr. McDowell 
if he notices an increase in produc- 
tion and to what extent, if any, after 
going through this exhaustive pro- 
cess? 

Mr. McDowell.—lIf a man wants to 
make 23s yarn and wants it to break 
at 106 pounds, and he has to take Io 
turns out of his front roll to get his 
break, he would not get his produc- 
tion, would he, because the turn of 
his front roll controls his production ? 
The cotton that will make the best 
varn that you are going to make 1s 
the best cotton for you to use and 
will give you more production per 
spindle than anything else you buy. 

Ernest G. Jones.—May I ask, in 
the case of those tests you made for 
certain districts and you decided you 
would not buy from those districts, 
if your receipts later in the season 
proved identical with your first pur- 
chases. 

Mr. McDowell.—Very, very often 
a district will come back at the sec- 
ond picking to pretty nearly standard 

Mr. Jones.—Then you think the 
test at the first of the season is a 
good test? 


Mr. McDowell.—Yes. 
No Arbitrations for Nine Years 
Everett.—This is 


Chairman eet 
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ting very interesting. I would like 
to add just a personal word to see 
if 1 understood Mr. McDowell cot 
rectly. He finds out from the various 
districts throughout the belt where 
he can get the kinds of cotton that 
he wants and which he can most rely 
on, and also the shippers that he can 
most rely on and specializes with 
those men. Mr. McDowell, did I 
understand correctly that you say in 
nine years you have never had a bale 
arbitrated ? 

Mr. McDowell.—Yes. 

Chairman that 
It is quite 


Everett—Because 
quite took me off my feet. 
a record. 

Mr. McDowell——Several of the 
men I have bought from are here and 
they know that is correct. Joe New- 
burger is here. I have bought thous- 
ands of bales that have been shipped 
by Mr. Newburger and he knows that 
[ have never arbitrated a bale with 
him, because when I showed him a 
sample that was not right he said 


he should not have shipped me the 
bale. 


The Yarn User’s Viewpoint 


S. Willard Thayer, President, Le- 
banon Mill Company, Pawtucket, R. 
I.—We purchase quite a lot of yarn 
from the Sharp Maunfacturing Com- 
pany. Generally it runs very nicely; 
once in a while something slips. Be- 
fore this speech I sometimes laid it 
to the cotton. But I presume now I 
shall have to lay it to the other 
Englishman that manipulates it after 
Mr. McDowell gets through with it. 
(Laughter) 

Mr. McDowell.—Will the gentle- 
man just tell me his name and the 
mill he represents and I can probably 
answer his question without going 
to the Englishman? 

Mr. Thayer.—I said Mr. Thayer of 
the Lebanon Mill company of Paw- 
tucket. 

Mr. McDowell.—I wonder if Mr. 
Thayer thinks he is paying enough 
for his yarn? 

Mr. Thayer—Sometimes I think 
I pay too damn much. (Laughter) 

Mr. McDowell.—That is just as I 
have said. I talked to a lot of fellows 
the other night and found that they 
thought just as Mr. Thayer does; 
they thought they were paying too 
damn much for their yarn. They 
were with an electrical concern that 
covers wires and they were buying 
yarn that was not Sharp Mills’ yarn 
or Hamilton Mills’ yarn either. One 
of the fellows had a question to ask 
and he got me rather in a box, and 
I said to the chairman, “I wonder if 
you will have your man tell me what 
he is trying to drive at, and then 1 
can probably answer his question.” 
I found that the fellow was using a 
20’s two-ply and he wanted a 1o0’s 
single, which he thought was equal 
to half of a 20’s two-ply. Most of 
you would say the same thing, but 
it is not equal, because he wanted 
to cover a certain space and he 
bought thousands of pounds of that 
10’s single because the price sui:cd 
him, but when he got his producti: * 
he found he would have been better off 
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CARD CLOTHING ANNOUNCEMENT 


That your needs may better be served, our branch factory is 
at 121 So. Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. There, you will find com- 
plete stock of cylinder, doffer, stripper, burnisher and emery fillets, 
ready for immediate delivery. 


Top Flats Recovered 


A complete equipment is installed for recovering promptly, all flats, 
and in case of need, there are extra sets of flats that can be loaned 
while your flats are in transit. 
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Your orders are also solicited for napper clothing, wire heddles and 
stripping cards. 


Southern Agent, E. M. Terryberry, Ass’'t Southern Agent, Guy L. Melchor, 
1126 Healy Building, Atlanta, Ga. 121 So. Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 


Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 


“BETTER CARD CLOTHING” 
Home Office and Factory, Worcester, Mass. 
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Largest Builders 
of Textile Machinery in the SOUTH 


| 
COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


Specialists in Designing and Manufacturing Machinery for Making 
and Handling of Warps 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF 


Warping Machinery: Linking Warpers—Balling Warpers—Beaming Warpers. 


Warp Dyeing Machinery: Boiling Boxes—Continuous Systems— Sizing Machines—Indigo Vats — 
Warp Coilers— Dye House Ballers— Wash Boxes— Sulphur Vats—Scotch Systems. 


Warp Beaming Machinery: Long Chain Beamers—Short Chain Beamers— Warp Splitters. 
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with 20’s two. I said to him, “ Lis- 
ten, if you want Io’s single we can 
make you 10’s single that will do it.” 
And my talk did a little good, because 
a few days later the mill got an order 
for 20’s two. Now my answer to Mr. 
Thayer is, I think probably he would 
not buy Sharp yarns as often as he 
does if they were not O. K. (Laugh- 
ter. ) 

Mr. Thayer.—As a general thing, I 
thought they were very, very nice, 
far above the average. 

Mr. McDowell.—Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Everett.——Who is next? 
Is Mr. Clark of the TextrLtE Wortp 
here? 


Basis of Processing Tests 


Charles H. Clark.—Mr. McDowell 
doubly armed himself against criti- 
cism both by his extemporaneous in- 
troduction and by the somewhat 
ambiguous character of his title. I 
believe the title of his address is, 
“Cotton From a Layman’s View- 
point.” If he will admit that I am a 
layman and he is the expert, I will 
avoid criticising, but I would like to 
draw attention to one paragraph of 
his in which he refers to “the ad- 
visability of a special inquiry into 
the value of the distinctive varieties 
of cotton with a view to finding sup- 
plies capable of producing a yarn 
equal to what they are now pro- 
ducing and at a cheaper rate.” This, 
it strikes me, is a point that may have 
some bearing upon investigations 
similar to that made by Mr. Sheldon 
into the capabilities of our present 
processes. I am wondering whether 
as a preliminary to such investigation 
it would not be wise to test out the 
existing process with various cottons 
for the purpose of seeing how far 
they can go with the cotton which is 
best suited to the work of the present 
process; then, after having decided 
upon that, make the tests from the 
point that Mr. Sheldon started with. 
I did not understand from his paper 
how far he went into the cotton end 
and how many different varieties of 
cotton he utilized. I would like to 
hear more on that point, but I am in- 
clined to think also that Mr. Walen 
has made tests along the same line 
and | am not certain that he agrees 
with my viewpoint. 

Mr. McDowell—When I wrote 
this article I had several things in 
mind. One of them was that if some- 
body had shot Wanamaker, when he 
started on his little campaign for re- 
stricting cotton acreage, it would 
have been a good thing for the 
Southerner, because it cut down the 
growing of cotton in the South and 


increased cotton growing all over the 
World. In our office the other day an 
inquiry came from far away Aus- 
tralia, asking me to send them a book 
on how to raise cotton. This move- 
ment did injury all around because 
it lessened production in the South 
and made a big demand for reason- 
ably riced cotton. I have used Bra- 
vilia cotton and it is good cotton, 
alth zh badly handled, and the day 
'S coming within a few years when 
We ll have to look out for cotton 
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competition on 1-3/16 inch cotton 
from Brazil, because they are import- 
ing ginning machinery from England 
with men to run it and that means 
that we will have lots of 1-3/16 cot- 
ton from Brazil competing with our 
American cotton. I had that in 
mind. Does that satisfy you, Mr. 
Clark? 
Mr. Clark.—All right, sir. 


Cotton That Sings Well Spins Well 

Mr. Jones.—I would like to know 
if Mr. McDowell has found any in- 
strument or machine that will enlarge 
that singing that he spoke of so that 
an expert could catch the tune and 
distinguish between the length of 
staple? 

Mr. McDowell.—There are about 
a thousand and one fellows, myself in- 
cluded, trying to invent machines to 
pull the length of staple. There has 
never been anything that I know of 
yet that will tell you what the draw- 
ing is. There is no way I can tell 
myself, but the machine I use will 
help to tell the length by paralleling 
the cotton, so that you can measure 
the exact length of every fibre in the 
pull. But there is no machine that I 
know of that will tell you that; and 
I don’t believe they will ever be able 
to get a machine to pick cotton 
thoroughly, because the cotton fibre 
is the only material in the world that 
is grown perfect and then is spoiled 
by human hands. If we could take 
the cotton from the boll as God 
opens it up for us and then put it in 
the machine, what fine stuff we would 
have. But human hands get it and 
they raise blazes with it. 

Now I have got some cotton here 
and if you will keep quiet (and it is 
pretty hard at a convention to keep 
many manufacturers quiet, and 
especially in Providence on account 
of the Providence water. (Laugh- 
ter.) I will pull it and you can hear 
it sing. Now just listen, men, if you 
can. [Illustrating by pulling apart a 
sample of cotton.] Do you hear it? 
Who heard it? 

Mr. Clark.—I did. 

Mr. McDowell.—Now just listen, 
you fellows back there. [Repeating 
the experiment.] How far back did 
you hear it? 

A Member.—I heard your first one, 
not the second one. 

Mr. McDowell.—[Pulling another 
sample] Did you hear that? 

A Voice.—Yes. 

Mr. McDowell.—That cotton will 
make 20’s yarn that will break four 
pounds better than the other will and 
you can turn your front roll six turns 
faster. If you buy that one for 20 
cents and that one for 21 cents, which 
would be the best buy? That is the 
idea. Here are the samples and you 
can pull them for yourself. They 
are marked and you can see what 
they are for yourself. The New Bed- 
ford Textile School today is making 
a test on just those same things on 
account of my last talk to the boys 
down there last month. Now are 
there any other questions? 


Knowledge of Cotton’s Possibilities 
Chairman Everett. — Who else 


wants to ask a question? Mr. Walen, 
do you want to refer to what Mr. 
Clark spoke about? 


E. D. Walen, Manager Cotton Re- 
search Co., Boston.—I would like to 
refer first to registering the sound. 
I believe it is possible to photograph 
sound and measure it. I believe it 
is done regularly in scientific labora- 
tories. Perhaps that might assure 
some people. About Mr. Clark’s com- 
ment, I believe it very necessary to 
know what the cotton is before ex- 
periments are made on any operation. 
If we are spinning yarn very nearly 
to the limit of the cotton, it is very 
difficult to eliminate, but if we are 
spinning with plenty of leeway, or if 
it is good, strong, hard character cot- 
ton, such as Mr. McDowell speaks 
of, it is very much easier. The ques- 
tion of what we should pay for cotton 
and how many processes should be 
eliminated perhaps might vary from 
year to year. 


Eliminating Processes 


Mr. McDowell.—I did not mean to 
talk on processes. About six years 
Mr. Clark and I and some ma 
chinery men drew up a plan for a 
little mill which eliminated about half 
the processes. The first thing we 
knew, the machinery men were add- 
ing about six processes, because there 
was more money in it. Our brother 
will find out that when you do any- 
thing that hits the machinery men 
you are up against a big rock. 

Chairman Everett.——Perhaps_ the 
machinery men have something to 
say about that. 


Combed vs. Carded Yarn 


Mr. McDowell.—Of course there 
are other things. I believe there are 
none of us today who know whether 
it pays to card a certain cotton 
rather than to comb it. Think it 
over, whether carded yarn or combed 
yarn is the cheaper. Just take that 
home with you and think it over. 
Some of tis are making some in- 
vestigations along that line. I think 
it will be a revelation to some, be- 
cause we all think that carded yarn, 
because we can buy it for a little less, 
is the cheaper. But we don’t think 
of what we put in the picker house 
and what we get out in finished pro- 
duct at the other end. 


ago 


the Cotton Tune 


Edwin H. Marble, Curtis & Marble 
Machine Co., Worcester, Mass.—I 
think there have been some investi- 
gations made in England to photo- 
graph the sound waves caused by the 
breaking of cotton. I saw some 
photographs which were fairly per- 
fect, but the apparatus had not been 
completed. 

Mr. McDowell.—I might say that 
most of my information comes 
through my being in continuous cor- 
respondence with Professor Winter- 
bottom, who has made tests with me 
in the Manchester Textile School. 
In 1914 I went over and spent four 
months with him making tests. 
Sound photographing isn’t any good, 
according to his last letter to me. 


Photographing 
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Mr. Marble.—This was done at the 
Cotton Research Laboratory? 

Mr. McDowell.—I am not talking 
about research at all. This was done 
at the Manchester Testing House in 
England, where Lester used to be. 
They may get it. I hope they will, be- 
cause then it will be better for us all. 
Now are there any other questions? 


From the Grower’s Viewpoint 


Carl Williams, President Amer- 
ican Cotton Growers’ Exchange, 
Oklahoma City, Okla—Mr. Chair- 
man, might I ask Mr. McDowell a 
question, and at the same time inter- 
ject another thought into this discus- 
sion? 

Chairman Everett.—Yes, sir. 

Mr. Williams.—If I gather it cor- 
rectly, the spinners of America, each 
for himself, depending upon the 
quality and type of the goods that he 
produces and sells, want cotton of 
particular character with reference 
to body and twist and things of that 
kind. Those characteristics are gov- 
erned more or less by variety, type of 
cotton, by climatic conditions, by soil 
conditions and by weather conditions 
during the maturity season of the 
cotton. Now is it possible, Mr. Mc- 
Dowell, for the spinner to determine 
what he wants in terms of varieties 
of cotton? 

Mr. McDowell—I do not buy a 
bale of cotton, and there are hundreds 
of others who do not, except by a 
small sample showing length and 
character. The grade is specified, 
and the Government says we must 
buy those grades, and those grades 
change every month—for the bene- 
fit of the seller. 

Mr. Williams.—Do you find, ac- 
cording to your investigation, that 
any particular varieties of cotton, 
without reference to where they are 
grown, have a tendency to comply 
with your requirements more than 
other varieties? 

Mr. McDowell.—Oh, yes. 

Mr. Williams.—All right. That 
leads to this point: There is arising 
in the South in the form of the co- 
operatives an agency for assisting 
the spinners along a line that never 
heretofore has existed. The co- 
operative occupies a peculiar position 
because of the fact that it has its own 
hands in the farmer’s own pocket- 
book. Therefore the individual far- 
mer listens to the advice and the sug- 
gestions of the cooperatives with 
reference to varieties, standardiza- 
tion of varieties by communities and 
soils, methods of cultivation, time of 
planting, method of eradication of the 
boll weevil and things of that charac- 
ter, in a way that a farmer will not 
listen to anybody else, even to his 
own agricultural college and his agri- 
cultural experts. Now the associa- 
tion is working on those things all 
the time. We are working somewhat 
at random because we do not know 
what the mill man wants except as an 
individual mill man comes to us and 
tells us. If you gentlemen, working 
together through your technical de- 
partments, if Mr. McDowell working 
with his own microscope, can develop 
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AUTOMATIC KIER PILING MACHINE 


Advantages of the Piling Machine 


By the peculiar form in which the Piler 
lays the goods in the Kier, all ar of 
tangling during boiling is avoided 

The goods are laid in Kier at uniform 
density thruout, consequently liquor circu 
lates evenly thru every part of load 

As Piler delivers goods at a speed of from 
240 to 300 yards per minute, time for load- 
ing Kier is much reduced. 

No labor is required within the Kier, it 
being necessary only for operative to thread 
up Piler, start machine and stop it again 
when Kier is full When one Kier is start 
ed, same operative can start the loading of 
the other Kiers in succession, There is a 
xreat saving in labor 

In comparison with other piling machines, 
this one is simpler, and altho sturdy in con- 
struction, is very much lighter in weight 
This machine is portable and does not clut 
ter the space above the Kier, as with a 
tixed mechanism. It is merely lifted on 
the Kier by two boys and clamped in place 
by means of tw8 ordinary manhole-cover 
clamps, with which all Kiers are equipped 

On account of the portable feature, the 
maximum number of Pilers required is the 
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Sliding Hook and 
Double Bar 
Heddle Frames 


Made with Iron or Wood Ends 


ASK FOR SAMPLES 


Walker Manufacturing 
Company 


ESTABLISHED 1875 


Kensington Ave. and Ontario St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


All Kinds Of 
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maximum number of Kiers required to be 
filled at one time for the regular operation 
of the Bleachery. 

The Piler will pile anywhere, not neces- 
sarily in a Kier, and all piling operations 
during the bleaching process can be accom- 
plished by this machine with the additional 
advantage that saturation can be done at 
the same time. After washing goods out of 
Kier, goods can be saturated with chlorine 
while passing thru the Piler into the chlor 
ine bins. The same procedure can be fol- 
lowed in the souring. Where Pilers are 
used in this way, it is deemed advisable not 
to have them portable, but have each bin | 
equipped with a Piler in a fixed position | 
over each. 

A Kier Room equipped with Pilers as out- 
lined in a Bleach House so equipped can be 
operated at a great saving in labor and 
with entire avoidance of foot marks on the 
goods which now frequently result from the 
employment of boys in piling. 


MORRISON MACHINE CO. 


Paterson, N. J. 
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Used 
With 


Confidence 


Present users have great con- 
fidence in our Flyer Pressers 
—made of the best Norway 
Iron—perfectly fitted before 
leaving our factory—of last- 
ing smoothness, great 
strength and proper design. 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Manufacturers, Overhaulers and 
Repairers of Cotton Mill Machinery 


W. H. MONTY, Pres. and Treas. 








BATTENS 


FOR WEAVING ALL KINDS OF 


WEBBING, TAPE and RIBBON 


SHUTTLES 
BLOCKS 

FIBRE PINIONS 
RACK 

QUILLS 


ROBERT G. PRATT 


43 LAGRANGE STREET 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


W. H. HUTCHINS, V. Pres. and Sec. 
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mill trade some idea of varie- 
cotton, perhaps some idea of 
time of maturity of cotton, perhaps 
some other suggestions along the 


samc line that can be passed on to 
the cooperatives, I am here abso- 
itely to assure you that we will 


with you in developing exactly 
iosc kinds of cotton. And may I say 
iso to my friend McDowell in refer- 
nce to his picture a while ago, that 

‘§ more than a million bales 
handled by my own organization, 
there has not been one single pound 

ton country-damaged. I would 
like to feel that we have got in these 
problems that Mr. McDowell has 
en Suggesting, a common problem 
which both of us can work out. But 
ve cannot do it as producers until 
first you tell us what you would like 

have us do. (Applause.) 

Mr. McDowell. —I think the 
rother is right there. But we all 
forget one thing—that old man, Dave 
Coker of Hartsville, South Carolina, 
has been doing this thing for a good 
many years, and if there is any man 
who ought to have a monument down 
South it is Dave Coker. 

A Voice.—He did a fine job. 

Blending the Mixes 

Mr. McDowell.—A fine job; the 
best thing ever done for cotton 
growers in the South, as far as fibre 
mprovement and seed selection are 
concerned. We generally try to run 
it the mill a twelve-bale mix with a 
twelve-hundred bale lot; and _ for 
vhat reason? So that the mix won’t 
change every other day. It will run 
intil twelve hundred bales are run 
ut; then we change and as the last 
twelve hundred begin to run 
sandwich in another lot that 
ve consider of about the same char- 
icter, and then the next day remove 

| bring in another, and then the 
xt day we bring in the two to- 
get] so that when the mix that we 

rst started is run out the other mix 
mes in without effect on the pro- 
ict rhere is nothing scientific 
is just plain common 


ut we 


Out it: tt 


Sé 


Cotton Fibre as Strong as Steel 
hairman Everett—We are keep- 
x Mr. McDowell working, but it is 
teresting and I know he is glad 
tinue the talk. Who else? 
Davis, Cotton Research Com- 
ston.—I notice Mr. McDow- 
said that “Under ordinary 
rcumstances of manufacture only 
‘ightly over ten per cent. to fifteen 
per cent. of the strength can be 
lized ""—referring to the strength 
the cotton. I would like to ask 
Jowell what his method of 
ng the cotton strength was 
‘o give him that relation. 


Dowell.—Without showing 
ve do it at our own labora- 
ill say this: A cotton fibre 
mall, you cannot see it way 
ack but you take a piece of 
‘eel the same diameter of that cotton 
‘bre an’ they will both hold up ex- 
‘clly the same weight; they will both 
ne weight. And if I coula 
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use the tensile strength of everyone 
of the 240 fibres that are in the cress 
section of a 20’s yarn, | could make a 
yarn that would hang you. That is 
what I mean, that we only use actu- 
ally about fifteen per cent. of the 
actual tensile strength of each indi- 
vidual fibre combined in the cross- 
section. What we have got to do is 
to take a fibre or a group of fibres 
and break them and then try them. 
Does that answer your question? 

Mr. Davis.—Yes. You say you 
take and break a group of fibres. I 
don’t know whether you use the 
single fibre test or whether you use 
some other method of actually a1 
riving at the result. 

Mr. McDowell.—We use every- 
thing in a group test, because our 
yarn is a group of fibres. We never 
get away from that. We take as our 
standard a group test on our 20's 
yarn. 

Chairman Everett.—Are there any 
other questions? (No response.) 
Then if there is no other business, I 
declare this session adjourned. 





Report on Cotton Stock 


Lowest on Record—Survey of 
World Situation 

WasuHINcTOoN, D. C. — Although 
stocks of cotton are the lowest on rec- 
ord, the supply will be sufficient to last 
until the new crop comes in Aug. 1, 
unless mill consumption in March, 
which was a record for that month, 
was sustained in April and extends 
into May, according to the Dept. of 
Commerce. 

World stocks of cotton on April 1 
totaled 12,010,000 bales, according to 
a world cotton survey made by the 
Department of Commerce, in co-op 
eration with the Department of Agri- 
culture. World's consumption of 
cotton during the first eight months 
of the present cotton year from Aug 
1, 1922, to April 1 totaled 15,281,000 
bales. If consumption is at the same 
average rate per month during the re- 
maining four months of the year to 
Aug. 1 the amount of stocks on hand 
on that date will total 4,369,500 bales. 

The statement follows: 

WORLD'S SUPPLY AND DISTRIBUTION 
OF COTTON (478-pound bales) 
American All Kinds 


(bales) (bales) 


Stocks, Aug. 1, 1921. 9,351,000 14,752,000 
-roduction, commercial 
meee BOSE. a ccc cee 7,954,000 14,741,000 


Total supply 1921-22 17,305,000 29,493,000 
Consumption, 1921-22... 12,293,000 20,047,000 
Stocks, July 31, 1922? 5.123.000 9,536,000 


Production, commercial 
ection; 1989S... sc.ces 9,937,000 17,755,000 
Total supply 1922-23 15,060,000 27,291,000 

Consumption, 8 months 
ending April 1, 1923. 9,021,000 15,281,000 

Stocks, by deduction, 


Maree 3, BORCSs-< sce 6,039,000 12,010,000 





* This represents actual crops except in 
China, where the cotton that enters into 
household consumption is excluded from 
the total as being of little commercial in 
terest, and in India, where an allowance of 
375,000 bales of 478 pounds net weight has 


been subtracted as of household consump- 
tion 

+ Total compiled from stocks reported in 
different parts of the world. The apparent 


stocks as of July 31, 1922, arrived at by de- 
ducting the consumption from the total sup- 
ply, were 5,012,000 bales of American 
9,446,000 bales of all kinds of cotton. 

tIncludes the “city crop” and cotton 
coming into the United States from Lower 
California, which loses its identity and goes 
into consumption as American cotton 


and 








Less Lubricant— 
That’s a Net Saving! 


That’s what they are saying in textile mills 
where they are using 





TRADE MARK REGISTERED IN 
UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE 
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Modern Textile Lubricants 


The majority of textile mills have used NON- 
FLUID OIL so long that they take the saving as a 
matter of course. 


NON-FLUID OIL stays in bearings—afford- 
ing more positive because more constant lubrication 
than liquid oil—lasts longer per application—costs 
less per month than liquid oil—avoids all stains— 
NON-FLUID OIL won't drip and spatter over the // 


/ 
goods. / 
/ 
[If you are not acquainted with NON-FLUID zr 
OlL—write for free testing sample and Bulletin / 
on the Lubrication of Textile Machinery—the / 
coupon is the quick way. ‘NY. 
/&N. J. 
y Lubricant 
New York & New Jersey 
/ 


/ 
Please 


Lubricant Company Jeane 
401 Broadway, New York Samples and 


3ulletin on “‘Lu- 
7 brication of Tex- 


Ample Stocks at our Branches: / tile Machinery” to 
Charlotte, N. C. Z 
Greenville, S. C. J IDE ods oe a cvesna das 
Atlanta, Ga. / 
New Orleans, La. b. MGGTOGS scene cawedacaees 
f T. W. 5-19-23 





Better Lubrication at Less 
Cost Per Month 
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The 
Berg-Green 





BAIRD & BARTLETT COMPANY 


63 HIGH STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


PASTED CLOTH BOARDS 


FOR TEXTILE MANUFACTURERS 












Adapted This device placed on 
for your winders give a 
Worsted feeling of confidence 
Wool and you know your 
Cotton product will pass the 
or most critical examina- 
Silk tion. 




















A Combination es 


f 

Simplicity The Berg-Green Co. 
Efficiency 71 Westcott St. 
Durability Jamestown, N. Y. 





Inquiries Solicited 










All Grades of Paper Box Boards and Specialties 





Perfect Insulated Dryers 







MILLER SYSTEM, 


Twenty-Five Years of Successful Operation 
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They Last 


Longer 


When Barber Spinning Tapes drive your 
frames you may be sure of obtaining the 
maximum amount of service. There are no 
drivir 1g tapes on the market that can equal 
them for strength and length of life. The 
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savings in tape effected by the use of Barber’s 
will quickly amount to a considerable sum. 






Even before the first tape driven cotton frame 
was in operation these tapes had proved a 
great service on worsted and jute drives. The 
first company to manufacture drivi ng tapes, 
the Barber Mfg. Co. has always maintained 
its position as leader in its field 











Automatic Dryers Truck Dryers 
for for 


Cotton Stock, Wool, Noils, Yarn, Rags, Yarn, Package Yarn, Slubbing in the 
Carbonizing. Top. 
















Tapes for all drives, including cotton, worsted, 
jute and silk. 








Automatic ee Dryers ne Machines Barber Mfg. Co. 
or or . 

Knit Underwear, Turkish Toweling, Turkish Toweling. Underwear in the 199 Perkins St. Lowell, Mass. 

Mercerized Warps, Silk Goods, Con Piece, Saturating Tanks for Cloth. 

tinuous Cloth Carbonizing. 


Correspondénce Invited 


DRYER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT 
Warren, Ohio 
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NEW MACHINERY AND PROCE 











Pump Valve 





Strength and Wear Resistance Pro- 
vided by Metal Parts 

A new form of pump valve has 
been perfected by the Worthington 
Pump & Machinery Corp., New York, 
which it is claimed eliminates both 
cutting and leakage under difficult 
service conditions. It is known as the 
“Seal” valve. The rubber used is 
“flexible” and it is pointed out will 
always seat perfectly both at the hub 
and outer rim, its inner and outer 
seats, and so keep tight. 


The special new feature that makes 








Phantom View of “Seal” Valve 


che valve useful for hard service is 
the so-called “bottom plate.” This is 
in effect a middle seat for the rubber 
valve proper. When the valve is 
closed this middle seat carries the en- 
tire load and prevents the rubber seal 
from cutting on the seats or ribs. This 
bottom plate moves up and down with 
the rubber and so not only acts as a 
middle seat but this middle seat is 
movable with the rubber and helps to 
keep the rubber valve in shape even 
when open. 

All mechanical functions requiring 
strength and wear resistance are 
cared for by metal parts. The flexible 
rubber acts only as a seal against 
leakage. Even the top of the rubber 
seal is protected by a thin “ backing 
plate” which keeps the rubber seal 
flat and prevents wear from contact 
with the spring. 

All moving parts are light but 
made amply rigid. The lightness as- 
sures a smooth, quiet-running pump. 
The rigidity prevents the distortion 
that results in leakage. It is not an- 
ucipated that repairs or replace- 
ments will be often required but the 
construction makes this easy when it 

become necessary, and the cost 

of repairs will be low because of the 
simplicity and inexpensiveness of 
This valve is claimed to be 
especially suitable for severe and un- 
usual conditions and of course is 
‘le for ordinary pumping con- 


doe S 
parts 


aval 


\Manifold Lubricator 


Saves Labor and Grease—Prevents 
Neglect of Machines 
A ent development in the lubri- 
cati 


f machinery is being brought 


to the attention of executives and 
plant engineers by ‘the Keystone Lu- 
bricating Co. Philadelphia, Pa. It is 
known as the Keystone manifold 
safety lubricator, a device that makes 
it possible to lubricate many machine 
bearings under various adverse con- 
ditions from a centrally located res- 
ervoir of one, four or eight pounds’ 
capacity. 

The different capacities of the lu- 
bricator are fitted respectively with 
II, 15 and 21 discharge outlets, each 
controlled by its individual valve and 
connected by flexible tubing with 
single bearing. A complete turn of 
the compression wheel forces one- 
quarter pound of grease through the 
feed lines, so that the operator may 
measure off acurately a_ definite 
amount of grease and deliver it into 
a distant bearing. 

The significance of this new 
method of machine lubrication will 
be apparent to anyone familiar with 
lubricating practice. First of all the 
operator’s time is saved, and that 
item alone is of importance where 
there is considerable machinery to be 


cared for. The lubricant itself is 
also used most economically. Prob- 
ably the largest single item of 


economy to be considered is the elim- 
ination of neglect, resulting in dam- 
aged machinery and _ shut - downs. 
Obviously there will also be less lia- 
bility of injuries to employes. 





Densometer 


Measures the Compactness or Den- 
sity of Fabrics 

The accompanying _ illustration 
shows a device known as the “ den- 
someter,” which has been brought out 
by W. & L. E. Gurley, Troy, N. Y., 
to measure the compactness or den- 
sity of fabrics, paper or other prod- 
ucts with a fiber structure. It gives 
a definite meaning to such terms as 
“close” or “open” when used to 
describe fabrics. In addition to show- 
ing how closely a felt is matted to- 
gether or a cloth is woven, the device 
should be useful to test many kinds 
of finishes on cotton goods. Testing 
the porosity of felts, artificial 
leathers, rubbized fabrics and balloon 
cloths are uses which readily come 
to mind; also testing the properties 
of sizing and finishing materials. 

The densometer measures the den- 
sity of the material tested in terms 
of the number of seconds required 
for 100 cc. of air to pass through its 
pores or interstices, under constant 
pressure. The test orifice of the 
instrument is I square inch in area, 
and the sample used should be not 
less than 134 inches wide and at least 
that long. The test is made in about 
one minute. The device is simple, 
requires no adjusting and cannot get 
out of order, it is stated. The denso- 


meter should be placed on a level sur- 
face. The outer cylinder is filled 
with distilled water to a mark which 
will be found on its inside surface. 
Then the sliding cylinder is slipped 
into place, as shown in the illustra- 
tion. It is then ready to operate. 
The sample to be tested is placed 
over the opening at the top of the 
sliding ¢ylinder and clamped firmly 
in position by the heavy washer and 
the thumbscrews. The sliding cylin- 
der is then lifted to the zero line, 
gently released and allowed to settle 
under its own weight. The stop 
watch is started just as the zero line 
reaches the edge of the outer cylin- 


er page "hg 






Device for Testing Density or Porosity 
of Fabrics 


der and stopped when the 100 ce. line 
reaches the same point. This time 
reading can be taken between any 
two 100 cc. lines, or between 50 cc. 
lines if desired. The elapsed time in- 
dicates the time required to force 100 
cc. of air through the sample, and is 
the control figure sought. For more 
porous specimens it may be necessary 
to take the time for 200 cc. or even 
as much as 500 cc. 


RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 


30BBIN winders, Stop motion for. 
1,452,924. P. Nathanson, Allen- 
town, Pa. 

Cotton gin. 1,452,667. H. E. Wer- 
ner, Houston, Texas. 

KNITTING machines, needle con 
trolling mechanism for. 1,452,842. 
M. C. Miller, Cumberland Hill, 
ies 4; 

Looms, Filling carrier support for. 


1,452,655. 
dale, Mass. 
Looms, Tube frame 
rao, C, H. 
Albany, N. Y. 


A. E. Rhoades, Hope- 


for Axminster. 
Collins, West 





RuG manufacture. 1,452,776. C. F. 
Bacon, Toledo, Ohio. 
SPINNERET. 1,453,048. F. G. Kraft 


and C. J. Bacon, Wilmington, Del. 

SPINNING machine, Artificial silk. 
1,452,607. G. Juer, Hopewell, Va. 

STOCKING. 1,452,517. FE. Lepow, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

WEAVING machines or the like. Jac- 
quard mechanism for. 1,452,771. R. 
H. Weber, New York, N. Y. 

YarN let off mechanism. 1,453,101. 
J. W. Giles, Greer, S. C. 


= 
Business Literature 


“THor” PortasLte Evectric Driits; 
Independent Pneumatic Tool Co., 
600 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Textile mill repair departments 
and textile machinery builders will 
be interested in this folder contain- 
ing numerous illustrations showing 
“Thor portable electric drills at 
work in various industries. These 
portable tools are equipped with uni- 
versal motor for operating on direct 
or alternating current, or with motor 


wound for direct current only. 
Fourteen points in the construction 
are illustrated to show why Thor 


portable tools are unsurpassed for 
manufacturing, production, repair and 
maintenance work such as drilling, 
reaming, wood boring, screwdriving, 
grinding, cleaning and _ polishing. 
Complete specifications and prices of 
tools are given on the last page of 
the folder. 


REEVES VARIABLE SPEED TRANSMIS- 
SION; Reeves Pulley Co., Colum- 
bus, Ind. 

An attractive 52-page catalog 
known as T-44, descriptive of “The 
Reeves” variable speed transmission 
is being distributed by the Reeves 
Pulley Co. It sets forth in detail 
the design and construction of the 
transmission, various types of auto- 
matic variable speed control, compact 
individual drives, and several other 
very interesting new applications. 
In addition, the catalog gives horse 
power rating and dimensions of all 
sizes of transmissions. The booklet 
is well printed and illustrated, and 


will make a useful addition to the 
reference literature of mechanical 
engineers, master mechanics and 


plant executives. 


April Exports 

Wasuincton, D. C.—April exports 
were valued at $341,000,000, about the 
same as in the preceding month, the 
revised total for which is $341,162,- 
349, according to an announcement 
by the Department of Commerce. Ex- 
ports in April, 1922, were valued at 
$318,469,578. 
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@mplete Equipment 


tton Machine 


Built by Specialists 


WOONSOCKET MACHINE © PRESS Co., INC. 
WOONSOCKET, RHODE ISLAND, U.S. A. 
PICKER AND CARD ROOM MACHINERY 


Feeders 

Openers 
Conveyers 

Bale Breakers 
Breaker Pickefs 


Intermediate Pickers Drawing Frames 
Finisher Pickerg 

Thread Extractors 
Roving Waste Openers Roving Frames 
Revolving Top Flat 


Slubbers 
Intermediate Frames 


Jack Frames 
Cards 


FALES © JENKS MACHINE COMPANY 
PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND, U.S. A. 
RING SPINNING AND TWISTING MACHINERY 


Ring Spinning Frames for Cotton, Ring Twisters for Cotton Wool, 
Worsted, Silk, Jute, Flax and Novelty Yarn 


EASTON © BURNHAM MACHINE COMPANY’: 
PA'VTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND, U. S. A. 
WARPING AND WINDING MACHINERY 


Spoolers 

Beam Warpers 
Ball Warpers 
Skein Winders 


indle, Northern States and Export 
ayes, Southern States 


the Productimeter 


Exact Figures 
in Plain Sight 
All the Time 


Reels Spindles 
Doublers for 

Banding Machines 
Card Grinders Silk 


Cotton and 


SELLING AGENTS 


Woonsocket, R. I. 
Charlotte, N. C. 





Are You Getting 


the Picks You’re 
Paying For? 


Check your figures against the record of 
The Productimeter and be sure you're 
right. No matter whether you operate 
it slow or fast loom speed, you can know 
definitely just what every loom and every 
operator in your mill is really producing. 
You will find the leaks and have accu- 
rate figures on which to base your costs. 


The Productimeter will tell you exactly 
how many picks comprise a day’s work. 
It is built for hard usage—rust proof— 
dust proof—and is designed to meet all 
conditions in your mill. Will stand 


long, hard service without attention or 


DURANT 32:5 
Cay” 


643 Buffum St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


9°R7 
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THE SCOTT HORIZONTAL 
800 ‘Lbs. Capacity — Inclinable Balance 
FABRIC TESTER 


An American Invention, Built in America by 
Skilled American Mechanics and Adopted as 
the Standard for Testing All Heavy Fabrics 
for American Requirements. 


We also Build the Standard Testing Machines 
for Light Fabrics, Yarns, Etc. 


HENRY L. SCOTT & COMPANY 


Blackstone and Culver Sts., Providence, R. I. 


“SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS. 
|_1873- FOR FIFTY YEARS - 1923 
SPINNING RINGS 
TWISTER RINGS 
SILK RINGS 





DIAMOND FINISH 
TRAVELLER CLEANERS 
TRAVELLER CUPS 
a WIRE SETS 
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Calculation for Cotton 
Yarn- and Cloths 
Te n cal Editor: 
\\e beg to take the privilege of 


Cost 


asking a few questions: (1) For 
the purpose of judging the relation 
between the price of raw cotton and 
that of cotton yarn, we would like 
to know formula of the cost cal- 
culation in producing cotton yarn 
n the mill. To simplify this ques- 
tion, we would appreciate it if you 
would state how much it will cost to 
produce a pound of 20s single and 
4)s single southern skein cotton yarn 
an average quality of raw cotton to 
be used for making same, with de- 
tailed items of cost calculation. (2) 
For the same purpose, the cost cal- 
culation of manufacturing cotton 
piece goods such as 27 inch, 64 x 60, 
7.60 yard, and 36 inch, 48 x 48, 3.00 
yard cloths. (4781) 
In figuring costs in a cotton mill the 
rst step is to apportion the general ex- 
and labor to each department. 
The labor chargeable to a department is 
asily obtained, either from a weekly 
avroll or from the superintendent’s 
standard list of the labor in each depart- 
ment, 
The amounts of the general expense 
chargeable to each department are not 
so easily obtained, since each item must 
> distributed separately. The follow- 
ng may serve as a guide in distributing 
general expense: “Supplies” is dis- 
tributed on the basis of consumption by 
lepartments, a record of the requisitions 
tor supplies from each department be- 
ug kept; “Fuel” is distributed accord- 
ng to the power requirements of each 
lepartment; “ Taxes” according to the 
iluation of each department; and 
on. 
The next step is to ascertain the nor- 
mal weekly production of a full week’s 
If the average weekly pro- 
ction of finished product is found to 
e, say 40,000 pounds, with all machin- 
y operating at capacity, and this pro- 
luction is obtained without accumulat- 
ng surplus at any process, nor having 
purchase any roving or yarn, then 
cost calculations may safely be 
ised on a production of 40,000 pounds. 
Having previously determined the 
general expense and labor chargeable to 
he departments, as picking, carding, 
rawing, etc., it is now comparatively 
‘asy to determine the cost per pound of 
ese operations by dividing the com- 
ned general expense and labor charges 
r the production of 40,000 pounds. 
us is simplified in a mill making only 
€ finished drawing sliver by adding 
picking, carding, and drawinz 
arges together and dividing this re- 
lt by the production, the result thus 
being the 


pense 


eratior 


taine: 


r cost per pound 
Thre ugh Draw Frames.” In_ mills 
aking only one count of finished rov- 


1 
+} 


"g, the cost “Through Fly Frames” 
\ ‘tained in the same way. 
n slubbers, intermediates and 
trat involves a little more care- 
An efficient way to obtain 
s to determine the general 
| labor charge per finished 
oe lle, that is, to divide the 
‘ ' veneral expense charge by the 
fine frame spindles. Next 
Procuction per fine frame spindle 
letermined. This is easily avail- 
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Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, 
questions pertaining to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to TEXTILE 


WORLD. 


Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. In 
of damage to material, a sample should be sent. 


the case 
In this way answers can be given which 


will be of immediate technical value to the correspondent and to others in the same line. 


Inquiries pertaining to textile processes, 


machinery 


improvements, methods of manage- 


ment, the markets, etc., are especially invited as well as any legitimate discussion on the 
views expressed. All inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, 


not for publication, but as an evidence of good faith. 


not be disclosed. 
If the question is not of general 


investigation, a charge covering the cost 


able in mills where there are hank clocks 
on the fly frames. Where there are no 
hank clocks, a study must be made to 
determine the production per spindle. 
Having obtained the pounds per fine 
frame spindle week on each count of 
roving, the cost per pound is obtained 
by dividing the charge per spindle week 
for general expense and labor by the 
pounds produced per spindle week. By 
adding the result thus obtained to the 
cost per pound “Through Draw 
Frames” we arrive at the total card 
room cost per pound. 

The spinning cost per pound is ob- 
tained in the same manner as the fly 
frame cost. The total general expense 
and labor charge to spinning is divided 
by the number of spinning spindles to 
obtain a charge per spindle week. This 
charge per spindle is divided by the pro- 
duction per spindle week on the various 
ccunts of yarn to obtain the spinning 
cost per pound. 

Probably the most satisfactory method 
of obtaining the cost per pound for reel- 
ing would be to apply day labor and gen- 
eral expense as a percentage of piece 
work. This is done by dividing the 
total weekly day labor and general ex- 
pense charge by the total piece work 
earnings of the reelers, thus obtaining 
the relation of general expense and day 
labor to piece work. If this percentage 
is found to be 80 per cent. and the 
piece work rate for reeling a particular 
count of yarn is $.0200 per pound then 
the day labor and general expense cost 
would be 80 per cent. of $.0200 or 
$.0160, and the total cost per pound for 
reeling would be $.0200 plus $.0160 or 
$.0360. 


The cotton cost per pound of finished 
product is found by dividing the cost of 
cotton in the bale by 100 per cent. minus 
the waste percentage. For example, if 
the cotton cost in the bale is 30c. per 
pound, and the net waste percentage is 
15 per cent., then the cotton cost per 
pound of yarn or cloth is 30c. + .85 
(100 per cent. — 15 per cent. = 85 per 
cent.) or $.3529. 

The costs given below are felt to he 
fairly representative of southern condi- 
tions. Local conditions in various plants 


Yds.per 
Shuttle 


interest to textile readers and 
may be 
advised before any expense is incurred.—EDITOR. 


The identity of correspondents will 


involves expensive 


made, of which the inquirer will be 


may cause a variation of 10 per cent. in 
the costs per pound: 


20s Yarn 














Cast Through Draw Frames......... $.0138 
PIF PROMS Colic és cciesesvesvceesss .0170 
Perr rT eer Tr Te 0342 
RRGOTIRE CORE cc ciccciccecccccasescaees -0061 
Total Mfg. Cost per Pound........ $.0711 
CORLOR. COSE co srcncccnccscccvccececec -3529 
Pe Se cc iidetenearecanmae ese $.4240 
40s Yarn 
Cost Through Draw Frames....... $.0138 
War POM. CORE 6d isaese ds sviameanes 0235 
ere ee 0880 
SOE CRE 6055 46% a cbe eC RO RES RE eee 0083 
Total Mig. Cost per Poun@...6..<s. $.1316 
Cotton Cost ...... : ‘ -3529 
Total COMb cos ccacevcccuccccsacave $.4845 
27 INCH—@4 x 60—7.6 Yard 
Warp Yarn Cost Through Warping.. $.0537 


Filing Yarm Ost. .cccccecsal Feckk awe. 0522 





Slashing and Warp Drawing Cost.... .0062 
Weaving Cost (Incl. Piece-Work)... .0833 
Cloth Room Cost..cccsccccssccccsecce -0047 

Total Mfg. Cost per Pound........ $.2001 

86 Inch—48 x 48—3.00 Yard 

Warp Yarn Cost Through Warping.. $.0472 
py a Se ee eee ee -0210 
Slashing and Warp Drawing Cost.... .0024 
Weaving Cost (Incl. Piece-Work)... .0313 
Cloth BHeom Coat. .csccccccccssccccce -0030 

Total Mfg. Cost per Pound........ $.1049 


* * * 


Woven Label Production 
Technical Editor: 


I am looking for some kind of 
card system or formula whereby I 
can tell what a loom is capable of 
turning out in yards and what the 
actual production is. Our looms are 
Fletcher ribbon jacquard looms with 
different numbers of spaces and 
shuttles running from one up to six 
bank. Of course it would be an 
easy matter for me to find out what 
a loom can produce and what we ac- 
tually do get from the loom (in 
yards) if it were an ordinary rib- 
bon loom where the goods would 
be woven the same all the way 
through, whether it would be a one, 
two or more shuttle job. 

This being a woven label factory 
makes a big difference. A weaver 
might put on a pattern and only 
weave a couple of yards, and this 
label would not run the same all the 
way through. He may weave a 
half-inch of plain and then go to 
one-quarter inch of figure, and then 
back again to the plain, and so on 
for the length of the label, say about 
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two inches. And again he might 

put on a pattern that would run 

fifty yards. 

Again another weaver would put 
on a set of cards that would run 
about the same way, using any num- 
ber of shuttles up to six bank; some 
of these shuttles might give only a 
dozen picks in the whole label. The 
take-up motion only works on the 
ground shuttle; it does not take-up 
when the figured shuttles are work- 
ing. 

What I am after is some kind of 
card system or way ot keeping a 
record whereby I can see by day, 
week, month or year what the out- 
put of the loom should be and what 
the actual production is. Of course 
we have to take into consideration 
the time lost through changing, re- 
pairing and mistakes with the cards, 
waiting for loomfixer to do repair 
work, waiting for warps and the 
twisting of same. (4812) 

To establish a satisfactory production 
and cost system for a business of this 
character, where conditions are so 
changeable, will necessitate the careful 
tabulation of various details over a con- 
siderable period of time so as to be able 
properly to determine the actual produc 
tion and cost of goods and make charges 
for the use of any particular loom. 

The actual cost of designing, card cut- 
ting, lacing and the material used in the 
different sets can, of course, be ascer- 
tained for each particular job, but it will 
be necessary to have a tabulation of all 
designs, indicating number of cards em- 
ployed on both the ground and dead 
picks so as to enable proper calculations 
to be made to establish a computation 
of time likely to be consumed in the 
weaving. The basis can be the yard or 
any other unit and figures can be cal- 
culated on loom speed with proper al- 
lowances for stoppages, which may be 
crawn froom a loom card system. 

Costs will have to be regulated in a 
measure by the quantity of goods or- 
dered of any particular pattern, on ac- 
count of the expense involved in chang- 
ing designs at looms and other adjust- 


ments which usually accompany such 
changes. Reasonably correct calcula- 
tions of this kind can soon be estab- 


lished by careful and persistent study 
and tabulation of details on various pat- 
terns. 

We would suggest first of all a book 
arranged to receive swatches of all 
woven designs, properly numbered, 
with spaces to indicate all ground picks, 
dead picks and total picks in the design, 
together with picks per inch on the 
woven fabric. This will afford a basis 
for figuring production on straight runs, 
without stoppages. 

It should be augmented by a loom 
card so arranged that all details of 
operations and necessary stoppages can 
be properly recorded, with time 
pended on each. Such records may 
afterward be systematically drawn off 
and would soon afford sufficient data, 
so that intelligent production estimates 
and charges may be based on them in- 
stead of depending on snap judgment, 
which often leads to conclusions that 
are misleading. The form at Fig. 1 
might form the basis for a loom card, 
but experience will suggest changes or 
additions to make it fit any particular 
business. 


eX- 
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REG. U. S. PAT. OFFICE 


PIN BOARDS 
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FSTUUTUNSUATE EASON ETTOL ELL SAPNA TTT 


PERFECTION 
SHELL ROLLS 


IMA 


TAO AHH 


LOL 


Patent Rights Pending 


ARE YOU RESPONSIBLE 


for good weaving in your mill? If so, you should 
know Kore-Lokt Pin Boards and the story of their 
usefulness in modern loom equipment. 


TWN 


Expert Opinion from men in charge of the weave = 
rooms in prominent mills is available to superinten- 
dents and overseers upon request. 


BLEACHERIES 
tiene 
BALL WARPING 
FINISHING PLANTS 


CORD FABRIC SHIPMENTS 


Send for this information so you may know the 
merits of Washburn Kore-Lokt Pin Boards as an im- 
provement over old style Filling Boxes. Learn how 
the other fellow checks up results from the “* Build of 


IOAN A 


Bobbins.” 
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| «= NEW BEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS |i MIDI 
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A Test Answers Your 
Question 















Mill Men Know Shuttles 





———————— 







‘rom long experience with shuttles and looms most mill 
men realize that a shuttle must meet certain rigid re- 
quirements for their use. 


“Are your «> Standard Wire Heddles all you claim 
for them?” you ask. 


Well, the answer to your question is an actual test on 
your own looms. You find that the warp runs free and 
clear through the smooth eye that prevents chafing of the 
thread. 











That is why Williams Shuttles have so many friends in 







mills and throughout the country. They are built to meet 
certain requirements, having an eye which permits the 








You find also that operatives can thread these flexible 


filling to run free and clear, springs that are practically ; : 
; , “~> wire heddles quickly and conveniently. 


unbreakable and a shuttle block that has been thoroughly 
air-dried. 













li you have loom troubles in your mill from poor heddles 
you will appreciate the advantage of a heddle designed 
to prevent chafing and costly delays. 












Here among our large organization we have a staff of 
shuttle experts who will be glad to be of service.. Tell 






We want you to feel free to write us about the use of 
> Heddles for your looms. Samples for tests will be 
sent you, without the least bit of obligation on your part 


them your present shuttle troubles and ask for samples. 
A test will answer any question you may have. 





The J. H. Williams Co. 
“The Shuttle People” 
Millbury, Mass. 








L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 


Leicester, Mass. 
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“SELLERS” 






HANGER BOXES 


SUPPORTED in a 
SELLERS HANGER 
FRAME they will last 
FOREVER. 


When mounted in any 
other hanger they out- 
wear any other box. 








They may be used in 
Set Screw Hangers. 


TRUITT TT 





The 
SURFACES are prop- 
erly sized and machined 


for LONG LIFE. 


BEARING 


The Oil Rings are of 
tempered Spring Steel. 


They remain true and 
round. 


Collars are enclosed 
and run in oil. 


REPLACE your 
worn boxes with SEL- 
LERS BOXES and 
watch for the 


SAVING in POWER. 





WM. SELLERS & CO. 


Incorporated 


Main Office and Works: 
?HILADELPHIA, PA. 


‘ew England Office: 
9 “ilk Street, Boston, Mass. 


Me \ine Tools and Injectors 
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NEW MILLS 
| Cotton 

*RomeE, GA. McLin Textile Mills are 
expected to begin operations this week 
Practically all the machinery has been 
installed. The mill will manufacture a 
| heavy duck, filter and grain bags and 
laundry specialties, and give employ: 
ment to about 75 operatives at the start 


*Lenorr, N. C. Caldwell Cotton 
Mills, R. L. Gwyn, treasurer, will build 
one-story spinning mill installing 6,000 
| spinning and 3,000 twister spindles and 
| necessary preparatory machinery; will 
build village and warehouses. J. E. Sir- 
rine & Co., Greenville, S. C the 
engineers in charge. 


> wee 


*GRANITE FALLS, N. C. The new mill 
of the Granite Cordage Co. under con- 
| struction during the past number of 
months is about completed. Machinery 
lis being installed. According to E. W. 
Cloer, superintendent, the mill will be 
ready to begin operations by June 1. 


Lexincton, N. C. Poneemah Mills 
has been organized with $200,000 au- 
thorized capital and $50,000 subscribed, 
|C. A. Mountcastle, R. P. Barnhardt and 
W. H. Mendenhall being the managing 
officials. This company has awarded 
contract to D. K. Cecil’s Sons for erect- 
ing a 50 x 100 foot building of brick 
and steel sash and has ordered 
chinery from New England shops. 


ma 





Wool 

*Benp, Ore. The Bend Woolen Mills 
Co. has acquired a site from the Lytle 
Townsite Co., for its proposed new 
mill, and has commissioned Blaine Gard- 
ner, architect, to prepare plans. Details 
and estimates of cost will be available at 
an early date. A. H. Horn is presi- 
dent. 





*GREENVILLE, S.C. Lockwood, Greene 
& Co., engineers of Boston are prepar- 
ing plans and will ask for bids through 


their Charlotte office within the next 
week to cover the erection of a 
building for the Southern Worsted 


Corp., at Greenville, S. C. The build- 
ing is to be one story in height, ap- 
proximately 180 x 600 feet brick and 
timber construction, with small boiler 
plant and about 80 houses for operatives. 


*MURFREESBORO, TENN. Murfreesboro 
Woolen Mills, A. L. Todd, president, has 
awarded contract to Maugan & Bell for 
erecting its proposed mill, the latter to 
be a brick and concrete structure 83x 
175 feet to cost $25,000. The machinery 
has been ordered. 


*Winnipec, Man., Can. Machinery 
valued at about $40,000 has been pur- 
chased by the Manitoba Woolen Mills, 
Ltd., and on its installation manufac- 
ture will begin at the new mill. The 
main products will be blankets, wool and 
mackinaws. 


Knit 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Triumph Hosiery 
Mills, Inc., Third and Cumberland 
streets, is being organized here. The 
company is capitalized at $50,000. A. H. 
Goodman is president; A. G. Rappaport, 
treasurer; A. J. Mankin, superintendent ; 
H. M. Goodman, buyer. Goodman 
Bros., 53 West 23rd Street, New York, 





* Indicates previous mention of project. 


MILL NEWS 






selling agents. The product will be 
women’s silk hosiery, 260-needle goods. 
They will operate 60 knitters, 
loopers and four sewing machines. 


four 


Miscellaneous 

Hype Park, Mass. A new company, 
the Park Mills, openers of cotton, silk 
and wool threads, has recently started | 
cperations at 60 street, this | 
town. They have six pickers and six | 
garnetting machines. 


Factory 


ENLARGEMENTS AND 
IMPROVEMENTS 

Cotton | 
*MIDDLETOWN, CONN The Frissell 
Fabric Co. has taken bids on a genera! | 
contract for its proposed mill addition 
on Silver street, to be one and one-half 
88 x 100 feet. Contract will 
soon be let and work commenced. Bil- 
derbeck & Langdon, New London, | 
Conn., are architects. 


*NEWARK, Dev. The Baldwin Mfg. 
Co. has preliminary plans under con- 
sideration for the establishment of a| 
new branch plant at Newark, to be} 
operated in conjunction with its main 
mills at Elk Mills, Md. The proposed | 
plant at Newark will give employment | 
tu about 100 persons for initial opera- 
tions. 


stories, 





*CEDARTOWN, GA. Cedartown Cotton 
& Import Co. has awarded contract to | 
the H & B American Machine Co., 
Pawtucket, R. L, for new machinery | 
required in its proposed additions. 
Further plans are for erecting an ad- 
ditional mill building and installing 10,- 
00C spindles. 

Fort VALLEY, GA 
ton Mills, J. V. King, superintendent. 
ordered a new 200 horsepowe. 
boiler for immediate installation. 


Fort Valley Cot 


has 





Wicuita, Kan. The Bemis Brothers 
Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo., has preliminary 
plans under consideration for the con- 
striction of a new local plant at Second 
and Mosley streets, to be three-story, 
150 x 250 feet, estimated to cost close 
to $175,000, with equipment. It is ex- 
pected to have finished plans drawn at 
an early date. 

*FaLL River, Mass. The Union Cot- 
ton Mfg. Co., 221 Pleasant street, this 
city, has awarded the contract to Beattie 
& Cornell, 33 North Quarry street, Fall 
River, for the erection of a one-story 
107 x 50 mill constructed picker house 
at their plant on Pleasant street. The 
new building will cost $12,000, exclu- 
sive of machinery. 

Ciinton, Mass. The remodelling 
work at Lancaster Mills on Greenwich 
street, commenced again the first of 
April. When the work is finished, the 
entire village of 111 tenements will have 
a most modern arrangement of rooms, 
porches, etc., and will be entirely modern 
in equipment. 


Greensporo, N. C. Proximity Mfg. 
Co. has purchased 1,372 acres of land 
located two miles from its White Oak 
Mills, the price reported as about $114,- 
000. It is understood the purchase is 
for securing water rights. 

Hittsporo, N. C. Belle-Vue Mfg. Co., 
S. Strudwick, president, will enlarge 
mill, adding approximately 200 looms 
and extend dye house; will build two- 
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FROST-PROOF 
CLOSET 














The most dur- 
able and_ eco- 
nomical water 


closet for mull 
villages. 


Over 300,000 in 
use in all cli- 
mates. 





Requires no pit. 
Simplest water 
closet made. 


No. 1. 








VOGEL No. 5 
FACTORY CLOSET 






Has 


plest and most 


the sim- 





durable valve 








ever put on 


a water closet. 





JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO. 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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ROLLER | 
SHEEP LEATHER 


that DOES NOT BREAK when stretched 


D. & F. Tape Condenser 


DAVIS & FURBER MACHINE CO. 
NORTH ANDOVER, MASS. 


Established 1832 
CARD CLOTHING 
CARDING MACHINES FOR WOOLEN, WORSTED, MOHAIR, 


ASBESTOS, COTTON WASTE, FLAX WASTE, JUTE WASTE, 
SILK WASTE, AND SHODDY 


360 Spindle Mule 









The short life of roll cots We want an opportunity 
GARNETT BREASTS 


can in many cases be directly to demonstrate our Colonial hg 


traced to the use of poor DOUBLE AND TRIPLE APRON RUBBS 
skins. Brand Roller Sheep to you. NAPPERS FOR COTTON, WOOLEN, AND KNIT Goops 
FEARNAUGHT PICKERS 


BESSE, OSBORN Q ODELL, INC. ormnIns SRA RS FOR ANY STOCK WHICH CAN BE SPUN ON THE WOOLEN 


51 South Street, Boston, Mass. FULL LINE OF WOOL PICKERS, DUSTERS, TWISTERS, BOBBIN 
WINDERS, DRESSERS, REELS, BEAMERS, SPOOLERS, ETC. 
Southern Representative Tanneries: 


WELL MADE WOOLEN AND E 
THE WILSON CO. Clinton, Maine WORSTED MACHINERY 
Greenville, <2 S.C. Peabody, Mass. Write for Catalogues 





Tentering and Drying Machines 


for Woolens, Worsteds and Felts 





A. W. Buhlmann 


Textile Engineer 
200 Fifth Avenue New York 











Velvet and Plush Looms 
ce | Chinchilla Machines 


all Machinery for 
| also 


Manipulating | 
| Cloth Washers, Fulling Mills 
Pile Fabrics | and Crabbing Machines 


| | D.R.KENYON&SON 


| | Raritan, N. J. 
import———-and Export | 
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Mill News—Continued 


5 slasher, cloth finishing and storage 
ling. This mill addition will pro- 
space for 5,000 additional spindles. 

Sirrine & Co,, Greenville, S. C., 
he engineers in charge. 


HILADELPHIA, Pa. Contract has 
awarded for alterations and addi- 
tions to stores and offices, 4423-25 
inkford avenue for the La France 
Textile Co., manufacturers of upholstery 


The cost will be $17,000. 
Pawtucket, R. I. The Unity Warp 


Co., of this city, is erecting a small 

addition to their plant on Newall avenue, 

which will be used for additional manu- 
turing space. 


cs, Cec. 


Pawtucket, R. I. The John West 
Thread Company, is erecting a large 
garage on Prospect street, to be used 
for their fleet of motor trucks. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. American Spin- 
ning Co., J. H. Morgan, Sr., presi- 
dent, has purchased 42 acres of land for 
$50,000, for future enlargements. This 
land adjoins present plant and a por- 
tion of it will be used promptly for 
erecting operatives cottages. 


*GREENVILLE, S. C. The new addition 
at Dunean Mills will duplicate the pres- 
ent weave shed; brick and steel sash in 
side walls and saw-tooth roof. Mill will 
nstall 600 new Crompton Knowles 
looms, making total capacity about 1,800 
looms. The new twister building near- 
ing completion by the Fiske-Carter 
Const. Co. will house approximately 10,- 
(00 twister spindles. The mill is adding 
250 houses to village. W.M. Welch has 
contract for houses. J. E. Sirrine & Co., 
Greenville, S. C., are the engineers in 
charge. 


Hartsvit_e, S. C. Hartsville Cotton 
Mill, C. C. Twitty, president, will rear- 
range opening, and picking machinery, 
adding new carding, roving and spinning 
equipment. J. E. Sirrine & Co., Green- 
ville, S. C., are the engineers in charge. 


LANCASTER, S. C. Lancaster Cotton 
Mill, Leroy Springs, president, will 
build two-story reinforced concrete 
building for weaving, warping, slashing 
and cloth room. J. E. Sirrine & Co., 


Greenville, S. C., are the engineers in 
hare 


Wool 


(GRANITEVILLE, 
Mins 


\ 


Mass The Abbott 
sted Co. has let the contract for the 
rection of an office building and nine 
s at its Forge Village plant. The 
thee building will be of brick construc- 
n, one-story and basement high, ap- 
mately 35 x 45 feet, and the houses 
two and one-half stories high. 
will be four double houses, four 
houses and one house of four 
apartments, all of frame construction. 
rd Allbright, Boston, Mass., is the 
tect and P. H. Harrington, West 
sford, Mass., the contractor. 


_ Hopson, Mass. The Hudson Worsted 

as given the contract to G. W. 
Parker of this town for the construc- 
two reinforced concrete tanks of 
gallons capacity each. Weston & 
n, Boston, Mass., are the engi- 


} 
A 


Single 


Worcester, Mass. The M. J. Whit- 
ll Associates have awarded a contract 

Lamson Co., Syracuse, N. Y., for 
exte n and improvements in the con- 


licates previous mention of project. 


veyor system at their mill on Brussells 
street. 


Worcester, Mass. The George E. 
Duffy Mfg. Co. is to erect an addition 
to the south side of its mills at 1511 
Main street. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. The Art Loom 
Rug Co. has awarded a general contract 
to the William Steele & Sons Co., Six- 
teenth and -Arch -streets, ‘fof. the con- 
struction of a new five-story mill at 
Mascher and West Moreland streets, 
estimated to cost approximately $180,- 
000, with equipment. 


*PHILADELPHIA, Pa. The Beswick & 
Clay Co., Inc., Twenty-fifth and Callow- 
hill streets, has awarded a general con- 
tract to M. Ward Easby, Inc., 1814 
Chestnut street, for the construction of 
a new yarn mill at Greenway avenue 
and Sixty-eighth street, to cost about 
$200,000, with equipment. Plans have 
been filed and work will be commenced 
at once. 


BLoomspurG, PA. The Magee Carpet 
Co. is taking bids on a general contract 
for the construction of a new three- 
story spinning mill, 70 x 118 feet, on 
West Fifth street, estimated to cost 
about $100,000, with equipment. Henry 
W. Hower, 345 West Fifth street, is 
architect. 


BripGEPorT, PA. The Hosey Worsted 
Co. has acquired the building on Front 
street, occupied for a number of years 
by the Bridgeport-Atlantic Spinning Co., 
and will remodel and equip the struc- 
ture for the manufacture of yarns, using 
it as an addition to its present local mill. 
The Bridgeport-Atlantic Co. will re- 
move its machinery to a new plant at 
Rochelle Park, near Elizabeth, N. J., 
where operations will be concentrated. 


Woonsocket, R. I. The Lafayette 
Worsted Co., Hamlet avenue, this city, 
are erecting a reinforced concrete and 
absolutely fireproof constructed grease 
house at their plant. It will be one- 
story high, 50 x 80 feet. 


WASHOUGHAL, WasH. The Washou- 
ghal Woolen Mills will soon have plans 
completed for the construction of a new 
bleaching house, finishing department 
and picker building, to replace the por- 
tion of its plant recently destroyed by 
fire with loss of about $100,000, includ- 
ing equipment. 


Knit 

Cuicaco, Itt. Royal Knitting Mills, 
Herman H. Newberger, president, has 
purchased a_ building at 
avenue and 20th 


California 
street and will 


move 
its equipment there shortly. The new 
building is of mill construction, three 


stories and contains 5,500 square feet of 
floor space; located on a railroad. 
*MALDEN 


, Mass. The Yale Knitting 
Co.’s new building, erected by Lockwood, 
Greene & Co., engineers, of Boston, is 
completed. It is of brick construction, 
two stories, 55 x 100 feet. The sweater 
department has been moved to the first 
floor and is in full operation. The office 
also has been moved into the new build- 
ing. 


3ROADALBIN, N. Y. The Broadalbin 
Knitting Co., Ltd., is planning for the 
erection of a substantial addition during 
the summer. No details have yet been 
announced. 


Jounstown, N. Y. Work on the new 
addition to the plant of the Diana Knit- 


El-Flo Outfits for 
Sanitary Lunch Rooms 


The lunch roon 
employees 


1 1s a vital factor in the health of mill and factor) 


Every precaution should be t 


aken to provide sanitary 
food. preparation 


methods of 


Over 65.000 


find EI-Flo 


canning sanitation 


users 


Canning Outfits the quickest and 


safest solution to 


The outfit illustrated (No. 150) will put up 2250 cans per day. 


Use El-Flo home canned products in your lunch room and derive 
the benefits of sanitation and health. Write for catalog. 


HOME CANNER MFG. CO. 
HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 





CASHIKO 


TAPE CONDENSERS 
COMPLETE SETS WOOLEN CARDS 


bein 
i ee 


Cashiko Tape Condenser 
Increases Production, Improves Quality 


Applied to All Makes of Woolen Cards 
Details Supplied Upon Request 


CASHIKO MACHINE COMPANY 


Office and Works 
85 Foster St. 


Worcester, Mass. 
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COTTON 


Have you noticed how much steadier your combs run and how much 
cooler the comb boxes remain when you use the correct Lubricating Oil? 
The belts can be run easier and more even speeds can be maintained. Our 
Acme Comb Box Oil will give you excellent results. 





In your cotton spinning department use an oil that will not gum or 
oxidize. Our oils will assist you in obtaining maximum speed for your 
spindles and maximum production. 


Send for our Lubrication Engineers. They will help you with any 
lubrication problem. 


GULF REFINING COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Boston Philadelphia New Orleans 
New York Atlanta Houston 


: Seventy-four years 
Did you know — _}\| of Brush Making 


—that the South’s largest Mill Supply and Machinery 
House is located at hesed. a.? Smith-Courtney 
Company, since 1872, have ee ee in —« 
distribution of high-grade lines o i upplies an " manufactur- 
Machinery to the Cotton Mills of the South, particularly G Seventy four years of successful 

in Virginia and the two Carolinas. ing in any line is a pretty good assurance of 


Among these high grade iines are— a meritorious product. 


Chapman Ball Bearings (You pay for them whether 
ou buy them or not); | : 

. B. Wood’s Sons Company's Transmission Equip- @ Since 1849 we have beer manufacturing mill 

ment; | . 
Jewell Leather Belting; and machine brushes for every textile require- 
-unkenheimer Brass and Iron-Body Valves; ment. 

National Tube Company’s Spellerized Steel Pipe; 

American Tool Works Company’s Lathes, Shapers, and 





Drill Presses, and Kempsiith Millers; 

as well as a full and complete line of everything needed q this is but the foundation upon 

to properly equip and operate an up-to-date Textile Mill. which we plan to build an even more suc- 

A well equipped Mechanical Department and corps of cessful future. 

expert traveling salesmen, always at your command for 

the furnishing of estimates covering your wants. 

Correspondence solicited. All inquiries and orders will q But doesn't it warrant your investigating right 

receive our prompt attention. now the reason for this long continued and 
constantly increasing popularity of Mason 
Brushes? 


Smith-C our tney Co. 4 A trial order will tell the story. 


“The South’s Largest Mill Supply 
and Machinery House”’ MASON BRUSH WORKS 


CHAS. A. O’NEIL, Agent and Mar. 


7th and Bainbridge Streets | RICHMOND, VA. WORCESTER, MASS 
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tine Co. is to be started immediately 
and | is expected the structure will be 
read: by July 1 for occupancy. The ad- 
dit will be used for storage purposes 
besiies housing a drying room and dye 
plat 

rpHy, N. C. Oak Lane Knitting 
Mills. Philadelphia, Pa., has plans and 
speciications by C. E, Coulson, of Ashe- 
ville, N. C. and, Boston, Mass., for erect- 
ing building for its proposed plant. This 
will cost $25,000 and will be 70 x 170 feet 


of brick mill type structure, for which 
the Murphy Real Estate Co. has con- 
tract. It will be equipped with 70 knit- 
ting and 20 sewing machines, to be re- 
moved from Philadelpmia. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa, The Largman- 
Gray Co., 3360 Frankford street, will 
soon break ground for its proposed new 
hosiery mill at Kensington and Torres- 
dale avenues; it will consist of a main 
four-story and basement brick mill, with 
power house adjoining, estimated to cost 
close to $300,000, with equipment. LeRoy 
B. Rothschild, 215 South Broad street, is 


architect. 


ReaDING, Pa. A_ three-story brick 
building at 141 Cedar street, this city, has 
been sold to the Warner Underwear Co., 
for $12,000. The lafter will use the 


structure for manufacturing purposes. 


*MANCHESTER, TENN. Read Hosiery 
Mills, McMinnville, Tenn.; has secured 
suitable building for proposed branch 
plant here and will install 25 knitting 


driven by electric power, for the produc- 
tion of children’s hosiery. Machinery 
has been ordered. 


*‘LISTOWELL, ONT., CAN. Perfect Knit 
Mills, Ltd., are enlarging their plant by 
erection of a new building, 50 x 250 feet, 
four stories and basement, concrete 
foundation, with brick walls and slow 
urning mill construction floors. 





Silk 

*BricHton, Mass. The New England 
Spun Silk Corp., 342 Western avenue, 
has awarded the contract to the C. A. 
Dedge Co., Cambridge, Mass., for ex- 
tensive alterations to their factory on 
Western avenue, consisting of the re- 
modelling of the main buildings, ete. 


_Wasuineton, N. J. The Victory Silk 
Co, Paterson, N. J., has leased a build- 
ng on Bryant avenue, for the establish- 
ment of a new branch mill and will in- 
stall equipment for the employment of 
bout 60 operatives. Plans are being 


considered for the construction of an 
addition to double the initial working 
force, 

_Pen Arcyt, Pa. The Indian Queen 
Silk Co., Bangor, Pa., has perfected 
plans for 


a new local branch plant and 
will commence operations at once. 





Miscellaneous 


: Newark, N. J. The Hart Dyeing Co. 
has filed plans for extensions and im: 
provements in its plant at Blanchard and 
Ferry st ets, to consist of a new one- 
‘tory building to cost about $5,000, and 
alteration work approximating $1,000. 


PATER N, N. J. The Diamond Silk 
Dyeing Finishing Co., 152 Market 
Street,  B. Randall, head, has prelim- 
ary plans under advisement for the 
Constru n of a local silk mill. An 
archites ill be selected soon. 

* Ind 


Previous mention of project. 


Lone IstaAnp City, N. Y. The Su- 
perior Piece Dye Works, 37 Moultrie 
street, will take bids at once €or the 
construction of a one-story mill addi- 
tion, to cost about $100,000, with equip- 
ment. Louis A. Abramson, 46 West 
Forty-sixth street, New York,-is archi- 
tect. 


*PROVIDENCE, R. I. Lockwood, Greene 
& Co., engineers of Boston, Mass., are 
preparing specifications covering a ga- 
rage for the Textile Finishing 
Providence, R. I. 


FACT AND: GOSSIP 


*ROCKVILLE, ConN. A new company 
to be known as The Bonita Lace Co. 
will operate the local plant of the former 
Stafford Lace Co., which will be 
opened and operated as soon as ar- 
rangements are completed. The plant 
has been closed because of financial dif- 
ficulties, which have been straightened 
out and the firm reorganized. Henry 
Stern of 288 Fourth avenue, New York 
City, is the new manager and will oper- 
ate the plant under a percentage basis. 


Boston, Mass. Warner Division, 
Newburyport, Mass., and Le (N. 
Y.) Division of the International Cotton 
Mills, have been shut down perma 
nently. It has proved to be impossible t 
spin tire fabric yarns profitably in the 


re- 


Roy 


North under present conditions. Plans 
are being formulated to establish a 
small tire fabric unit in the South 

Uxsrince, Mass. The eight mills 


controlled and operated by the Uxbridge 
Worsted Co., located in the Blackstone 
Valley, Woonsocket, R. I., and Lowell, 
Mass., have been consolidated and in 
corporated under that name with a cap 
ital stock of $700,000, consisting of 
$200,000 preferred stock and $500,000 
common stock. Louis Bachmann of L 
Bachmann & Co., New York, principal 
owners of the mills, is president, and 
Charles A. Root, treasurer and general 
manager of the new company. The lat- 
ter was agent and manager of the 
former company and treasurer of some 
of the subsidiaries. The mills merged 
in the combine are those of the company 
in this town, Rivulet Spinning Co., 
North Uxbridge, Mass., Millbury Mills 
and the Millbury Spinning Co., Inc, 
both of Millbury, Mass.; Glenark Spin- 
ning Co., and the Glenark Worsted Co., 
beth of Woonsocket, R. I., and the 
Deavitt Mfg. Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Arctic, R. I. At the quarterly meet 
ing of the Pawtuxet Valley Overseers’ 
Association two amendments to the 
by-laws were presented: The first. 
changing the name from the Pawtuxet 
Valley Overseers’ Association to the 
Pawtuxet Valley Textile Association; 
the second amendment pertaining 10 
membership was made to read, “any 
Agent, Superintendent, Overseer, Office 
Clerk, Foreman or Managers of depart- 
ments engaged in manufacturing in the 
Pawtuxet Valley is eligible to member- 
ship.” The move is to broaden the or- 
ganization and to conduct it on the plan 


iis | 


of the Blackstone Valley Textile Asso- | 


ciation as well as the Eastern Connecti- 
cut Textile Association. Members 


the association believe they have an 


of | 


ideal place for such an organization, as | 


the mills are so closely grouped together. 


Elias Goulet is president of the Paw- | 


tuxet Valley Overseers’ Association and 
Clifford Eccleston is secretary. 


ry 
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| “Stowe MULTIBLASTER 
[L_ Se Serey Pointing 





One Man Can Paint 
3000 sq. ft. per Hour 


| —by the use of the Niagara Paint Spray. In 
this time he can give that entire area a 
thorough coating equal to two or three coats 
by brush! And aside from the time saved by 
eliminating the extra coats, the “man behind 
the gun” operating a Niagara Portable spray 
can do six times as much painting as a brush 
worker. 


There is Less Paint Wasted 
by this method, and the fact that the paint is 


drawn into the spray by suction keeps the 
ingredients stirred up and aids in obtaining a 





uniform coat, also applying all preserving “The man behind the gun 
properties of the mixture. Copyrighted 
May we send you via Parcels Post a Niagara Paint 
Spray on 10 days’ trial? Ready for instant attact 
ment to your 1ir-lines paint syphoned from an) 
convenient container—Price $12.00, F.O.B., BUFFALO 
Shipping weight 3 Ibs Requires 40-50 Ilbs., air 


pressure 


Geo. M. Stowe, Jr., Manufacturer 


Forest and Niagara Sts., Buffalo, New York 
Makers also of Stowe Multiblasters for Sand Blasting 


Niagara Paint Spray 





For Economy and Service 





MIDWEST STEEL STRINGERS 
ARE RADICALLY AHEAD OF 


ANYTHING IN 


They have far greater carrying ca- 
pacity and _ stiffness than wooden 
stringers, are fire-proof and everlast- 
ing, are delivered on the job ready for 
use, and require no other tool for 
erection than a common bolt wrench. 

The stringers to the 
carrying adjustable nuts. 


Write for Folder S-5 


MIDWEST STEEL & SUPPLY CO., Inc. 
100 E. 45th St., New York 


THEIR LINE 


Midwest clips and the shaft hangers 
are fastened to the stringers with Mid- 
west stringer bolts. 


Both stringers and shaft hangers can 
re-located or adjusted by merely 
loosening and re-tightening the bolt 


be 
are fastened 
structure with 
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** United We Stand ” 


Sixty mills equipped with every labor-saving and time- 
saving device known to the industry and more than 
35,000 skilled workers, all united to maintain their 
leadership, enables the American Woolen Company to 
produce woolen and worsted fabrics of unsurpassed “per 
dollar” value. 


American Woolen Company 


Wm M Wood. President 








a / ; ¥ Selling Agency 
eye . American Woolen Company of New York 
rR, Me ~ 18th to 19th Street on Fourth Avenue 


ee New York City 





EDWARD JEFFERSON 
WORSTED MACHINERY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Talbot Mills 


North Billerica, Mass 
FREDERIC S. CLARK, President 


Thibets Uniform Cloths 






L.F. DOMMERICH & CO. 


Finance Account of Manufacturers and Merchants 
Discounts and Guarantee Sales 


General Offices 


254 Fourth Avenue 


NEW YORK 


Established over 80 years 




















Dunn Worsted Mills 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


Fancy Worsteds 


| pe 


J. P. STEVENS & CO. 
Commission Merchants 


23 Thomas Street 25 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Trade Mark 





Piece Dyes 


BATTEY, TRULL & CO. 
Selling Agents 
New York Office, 257 Fourth Ave. 


| ESTABLISHED 1857 
Broadcloths Velours 


Selling Agents 
PARKER, WILDER & CO. 
NEW YORK — BOSTON 







W.H. DUVAL & CO. 


COMMERCIAL BANKING 
FACTORS FOR MILLS AND SELLING AGENTS 


225 Fourth Avenue New York 











if 
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Women’s Wear Trade 


Is Moving Slowly 





Garment Trade Selling Chiefly 

Spot Goods—Small Yardage 

for Fall Duplicates 

Quietness continues to prevail in 
the primary market for women’s 
wear woolens and worsteds. Selling 
agents who have been in touch with 
the buying trades are of the opinion 
that the present is not a time to press 
In a few weeks it is believed 

fall season will encounter a 
and several mill organizations 
have small additional quanti- 
late delivery to offer are wait- 
ing for that time to show their hands. 
[he prices to be asked on these fall 
duplicates will show an advance over 
the opening level and their total 
yardage is small. 


] 
SdiCs 
that th 


revival 


ties for 


Spot Interest in Garment Trade 

The immediate situation in the 
garment trades is dull with retailers 
chiefly in spot lots of 
dresses, suits and capes. The retail 
as a whole, bought lightly for 
spring on the initial showing because 
they felt the early Easter would mean 
a long drawn out and rather slow 
season and they planned to duplicate 
for later The early Easter 
followed by a cold spring has borne 
ut retailers’ expectations, but the 
cutters who expected a supplementary 
pring season to bring the season’s 
total up to the usual point, have been 
lisappointed so far. Retailers are 
still buying from hand to mouth, and 
the cutter who has had the temerity 
to make up garments to carry on his 
racks ready for immediate delivery, 
has enjoyed the bulk of the business. 
Profits, however, have been small for 
the retailer is out for bargains. 
Resident buyers have developed 
eficient systems for covering the field 
and one such buyer is said to have 20 
men out covering every nook and 
cranny of the garment trade for stock 
lots of garments which may be had 
t figures which make an attractive 
purchase 


Jobbers Slow to Sell 
| 


Jobbers who cater to the garment 


trade I 


find that there are many will- 
rs for goods at close figures. 
t example, poiret twills which 
pened with a mill price of $2.00 with 
‘gular discount may be sold by job- 
‘rs at around $2.05 net. Holders 
goods, however, refuse such 

s they feel that they are 
25 to $2.30. There is gen- 
‘Tal confidence that prices are going 


interest¢ d 


trade, 


needs. 


! thes 


Ngures 


higher planes, and some few mer- 
ants are buying low-priced lots 
with the appreciation in value in 
lew, 


he industry is not turning 
“ut suc: a tremendous yardage of 
soods for the reason that most of the 


popular numbers such as the bolivias, 
the fine twills, etc. are slow weaving 
fabrics. This fact added to the cau- 
tion of retailers is said to be helpful 
in keeping the whole trade in a 
healthy condition. 


Women’s Wear Trade Notes 

The women’s wear trade has it on 
good authority that the opening of 
the new spring, 1924, season will be 
undertaken during the last week in 
July unless some change in condi- 
tions develops before that time. 

It is expected that as usual the 
American Woolen will be the 
first house in the field with spring 
merchandise. Prices from _ this 
will be watched with even 
more interest than usual for it is be- 
lieved that prices will swing busi- 


CS. 


source 


ness more next season than for 
several seasons past. 
Garment houses which have been 


caught with stocks find that they are 
hard to move at present except at 
bargain prices. Certain houses 
which anticipated this condition and 
made up stocks with a low price 
especially in mind, are now in posi- 
tion to take advantage of the spot 


demand which is coming from re- 
tailers. 
The ultimate success of poiret 


twills is not darkened by the popu- 
larity of the various corded fabrics, 
according to one prominent jobber. 
This factor is refusing to sell his 
stock at the present market in second- 
ary circles and is holding for at least 
25c. more than present offers with 
perfect faith that he will get his 
figure in time. 


High Prices Check 
Bradford Buying 


Users Will Not Pay Figures Quoted 

—Tops Firmly Held—Strong 

Tone at Close of London 

BraprorD, Enc., May 17 (Special 
cable to TextrLrE Wortp).—Demand 
at Bradford for merino and fine cros 
bred tops has almost ceased, owing 
to prices being too dear. Users 
will not pay within four pence per 
pound of what merino tops would 
cost out of wool bought in London 
last week. Meanwhile spinners are 
not taking up deliveries according to 
contract and stocks are eceumn'" 

Other countries have forced prices 
altogether beyond the reach of the 
trade in this country in medium and 
coarse crossbreds. Prices are more 
workable and fair business has been 
done in low sorts of both tops and 
yarns. 

In some woolen districts of West 
Riding overtime is being worked by 
manufacturers to meet urgent orders 
to replenish retailers stocks. Whole- 

(Continued on page 171) 


Labor in Clothing 
Trade Is Watched 


Men’s Wear Sellers Have Slight 
Cause fer Misgiving—Foresee 
Difficult Spring 
The labor situation in the men’s 
clothing trade has this week added 
another element to the causes which 
have produced inactivity in men’s 
wear woolens and worsteds. It was 
not anticipated that a general strike 
would result from the walkout in New 
York as the great majority settled at 
once and the 
affected are clearly desirous of com 


other houses which are 


ing to some agreement which will 
permit their going ahead with the 
orders now on their books. No actual 
damage was done to the trade, and 


the adjustments and cancellations 
which have been received during the 
last two or three weeks are the results 
of over-buying at the opening rather 
than a sign of any deep seated feeling 
belic VC 
they were an anticipation of labor un 
FeSt. 


of pessimism. Some sellers 


Recent reports confirm the earlier 
statements that clothiers’ business in 
overcoats has been very large and 


although disappointment is expressed 
at the way retailers have ordered 
suits for fall, the total of this busi 
ness 1s not abnormally low according 
to merchants. It appears small only 
in comparison with the brisk business 
in overcoats. Reports from a numbe1 
of representative 


clothiers show 


volume of orders running ahead of 
last year. 
Prepare for Spring, 1924 
Mill agents who are now laying 
plans for the spring 1924 opening 
recognize that prices must show a 


distinct advance, as has been forecast 
many times in the market and in this 
column. They feel, however, that 
business will not come to hand so 
easily as it did after the fall open- 
ing last February. Distributors as a 
whole are moving cautiously and if 
they feel that prices have reached 
a peak and that the market will not 
run away from them, they are likely 
to wait until later in the year before 
covering future requirements. The 
fact that 1924 is a presidential year 
is being considered as suggestive of 
slow, cautious business and as an ele- 
ment which may lay a cold blanket 
on the incipient boom with which 
1923 began. The fact that salesmen 
will have to go out after spring busi- 
ness instead of having it come to 
them, does not affect the fundamental 
conditions which, sellers say, are 
stabilizing the market on a new high 
plane. 


Men’s Wear Trade Notes 


The Rochester Clothiers’ Exchange 
and the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers made joint announcement 
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last Monday of the granting of a 
advance on the Rochester 
market. It amounts to Io per cent. 
for workers making $40.00 or less 
weekly and $4.00 flat that 
point, with $5.15 for off-pressers, 
cutters and general tailors. The ad- 
vance is retroactive to May I in ac- 


Wage 


above 


cordance with the agreement which 
expired on that date. 
Resistance to the demands of the 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers for 


a IO per cent. advance in wages on 
the New York market resulted in a 
walkout early in the week. Cohen 


& Lang and Samuel Rosenberg & 
Bros. are the backbone to the resist- 
and a number of shops 
are said to have signed a settlement. 
Most of them remain 


ever, and it 


ance, 


large 
closed, how- 
is said that the workers 
will receive less earnings for the sea- 
son than if the, 
existing scale. 
Clothiers 
servative, 


had continued at the 


have become 
for the higher wages to 
their own employes as well as the 


most con- 


higher prices on goods, mean a dis- 
tinctly higher figure on garments for 


the consumer this fall. 


Men’s Garment Production 


Census Bureau to Give Monthly 
Figures for This Industry 

W ASHINGTON 

trend of 


D), C.—An increased 
production in the men’s 
clothing industry is indicated in the 
Census Bureau's first report on the 
number of garments cut, which will 
be issued monthly in the future. A 
cosolidated report of the production 
in February and March of 327 iden- 
tical presented 
The number of men’s ready-to-wear 
suits cut in March totaled 1,063,655 
as compared to 1,014,768 in Febru- 
ary, according to this report. Sepa- 
rate trousers cut totaled 1,255,498 in 
March and 1,164,998 in February; 
overcoats, 144,950 in March and 119,- 
130 in February ; boys’ suits and sepa- 
rate pants, 719,125 in March and 
659,570 in February; and boys’ over 
coats and reefers, 12,294 in March 
and 17,733 in February. 


establishments is 


Comparative Summary 


The Census Bureau’s comparative 
summary for February and March 
for 327 identical establishments re- 
porting for both months, is presented 
herewith: 


Number of Garments 


Kind Cut 
February March 
Men's suits, wholly or 
partly wool 870,160 908,132 
Men's suits, wholly or 
partly mohair, cotton, 
silk, linen, ete. 144,608 155,523 
Men’s separate’ trousers, 
wholly or partly wool.. 735,617 788,242 
Men's separate summer 
trousers, wholly or 
partly mohair, cotton, 
silk. linen, etc....... $99 2°1 cane a 
Men’s overcoats.......... 119,130 144,950 
Boys’ suits and separate 
pants, all grades.. -- 659.570 719125 
Boys’ overcoats and reef- 
ers, all grades.. 17,733 12.294 
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Callaway Mills 


INCORPORATED 


345 Madison Avenue 


Phone—Murray Hill 7801 


NEW YORK 
enemies 
SELLING AGENTS 
Unity Cotton Mills 
Milstead Manufacturing Co. 
Elm City Cotton Mills 
Manchester Cotton Mills 
Hillside Cotton Mills 
Unity Spinning Mills 
Villa Rica Cotton Mills 

Athens Mfg. Co. 











Chicago Representative 
RAY T. JOHNSON, 
226 W. Adams Street. 


Boston Representative 
M. R. ABBOTT 
110 Summer Street 


PAPER 


FOR THE TEXTILE TRADE 


SILK WRAPPERS 
WINDING BOARDS 
TIEING TAPES 


COLORED 
WRAPPINGS 


Service 


TEXTILE TRADE SPECIALISTS 
FOR FORTY YEARS 


HALLETT BROTHERS Co. 


35 Sleeper St. Boston, Mass. 
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BLEACHED GOODS! || 


(Selling Points No. 42) 


May 19, 19: 





Fi 


Why cut prices? 


anybody can do that.-- 


Not everybody can put out tha 
better bleached goods. 


Therefore Solozone-processed at 


cottons are sold without cutting. 


They are permanently white without ‘oll 
being weakened in the bleach, besides 


soft and elastic. eral 


Bleaching advice free to mills. den 


THE ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL CO. _ 


New York by 


1. 
HIGH DRAFTING SYSTEM |} ®: 


nam 
fm 


FOR COTTON SPINNING |” 





Total Suppression of Roving and Jack Frames 


Great increase of the Productive capacity 
of the Spinning Mills. 


Improvement of Production. 
Stronger Yams. 


Striking saving in workmanship, 
driving power, room, &c. 
For any inquiry about “ System Installations” ha | 


and “ Purchase of Patent Rights”’ 
apply to the firm below. 


Hilaturas Casablancas S. A. jf: 
SABADELL, Spain | 
Telephone No. 649 Telegraphic Address: “HILABLANCAS.” 





Uncan; 
Hae this yw 


A 
| 
| 
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COTTON 





Stable Cotton is 
Awaited by Goods 


Firmness at Present Levels Would 
Probably Uncover Much Busi- 
ness—Denims Held at 23c 
Stability is the big need of the 
goods market. Given some assurance 
that the raw material had completed 
its downward movement, for the time 
being, at any rate, it is considered 
certain that a considerable volume of 
gray goods business would be placed 
at approximately the levels obtaining 
this week. Improved sentiment in fin- 
ished and colored goods generally, 
with a better movement of merchan- 
irom first hands, would surely 
follow. Indications are not altogether 
lacking that such a point has about 
been reached, in the opinion of sev- 

eral good students. 


Denims at Old Levels 

[he looked forward to pricing of 
lenims for summer deliveries was 
accomplished this week when figures 
unchanged from those made last Jan- 
wary, with 2-20s at 23c., were an- 
nounced for delivery through August 
by the dominant factor in this divi- 
sion of the market. Everywhere com- 
mendation has been expressed of the 
merchandizing policy which dictated 
this action. 

It is conceded that in view of the 
strong position of denims they would 
have been just as readily salable at 
prices 1 to 2c. higher than those 
named. Aside from the consideration 
{maintaining full distribution which 
mdoubtedly influenced the naming of 
the relatively low basis of 23¢., it is 
not to be questioned that the action 
taken was inspired to a degree by the 
lesire to lend stability to coarse yarn 

lored goods generally. Though 
many evidences are lacking as this is 
vritten that such is the result, good 
students feel that the denim basis 

fail to have such an effect 
sooner or later. 

Volume business followed immedi- 


aise 





ly upon the announcement of a 
3c. basis, and withdrawal of lines 
was ‘ted momentarily late in the 

Cotton Probabilities 

nd varied are the reports 
ting received on the condition of 
' crop. Condition reports 
lave probably never been so closely 
lollowed in the goods market as they 
will I iring the next two months. 
pul by no means lost heart, 
‘ough their predictions of 35c. cot- 
- this fall are not as vigorous as 
© a month ago. An upturn 
Int material is considered cer- 
‘ain, only the slight detail of when 
tis t remaining to be solved. 

A whose judgment has been 
Meannily verified in previous years 
this wee! 


redicted to the writer that 


a 12,000,000 bale crop will mean cot- 
ton fluctuating between 20 and 22c., 
and 14,000,000 bales fluctuations be- 
tween 18 and 20c. 


Cotton Goods Trade Notes 

The Cone Export & Commission 
Co. on Monday announced prices on 
denims for delivery during the last 





half of June, and for July and 
August, no change being made in the 
prices named last January. These 
prices are: 

No 23 
No 21% 
No 0 
No 19 
No 2 
ey CO Bis 6 60 ca esceusens 

No, 121, 2.60. 


Guilford, 2.60. : : : ve 20 
No. 61, 3.00 


Orders are subject to revision in 
quantities and goods were offered only 
to regular users. 

Other factors in denims followed 
the lead of the leading seller with a 
23c. price on  2.20s, including 
Hunter Mfg. & Commission Co., 
Joshua L. Baily & Co., Ridley Watts 
& Co., and the Farish Co. Welling- 
ton, Sears & Co. priced 2.20s at 
25%c. for June-July-August delivery, 
having only a limited production left 
to sell for these months. 

Exports of cotton duck during 
March, according to Department of 
Commerce figures, totalled 506,810 
square yards unbleached, valued at 
$262,118; 85,670 square yards 
bleached, valued at $39,356; 72,941 
square yards colored, valued at $34,- 
744. For unbleached the 
takers were the Philippines, with 97,- 
304 square yards; Scotland, 69,663; 
Canada, 67,864; Australia, 46,884 and 
Cuba, 44.792 square yards. 

A better distribution of small yard- 
age business on print cloths and sheet- 
ings was reported this week in sec 
tions of the market. 

Covering of a fair amount of short 
sales of sheetings by converters and 
others is understood to have 
done late last week and early this 
week. Speculative operations 


largest 


been 


are 


deprecated by all tar-sighted mer- 
chants. 

In not a few quarters it 1s won- 
dered what is to the 
Egyptian prints that were so much 
discussed such a short time ago. 


become Oot 


is made of the fact that 
bleached 
quantity 


No secre 
recent reductions in 
have not resulted in 
ness. 


goods 


busi- 


Nashua Printed Blankets 





New Process for Printing Heavy 
Napped Goods to Be Protected 
A blanket with Jacquard and 

checked patterns in a variety of col 

ors, that can. be sold at two-thirds of 
the price of woven-patterned blank- 
ets of the same construction and fin- 
ish, represents the most striking ad 
vance in such manufacture since the 
successful production of the so-called 
wool-finished cotton blankets. It is 
the printed blanket that was referred 
to recently in these columns which is 
made by the Nashua Mfg. Co. and 
sold through Amory, Browne & Co., 
under the ticket ‘“ Prince of Wales 
Comfortables.” 


‘ 


Many experts who have examined 
this new line are unable to distin 
guish any difference between it and 
the regular woven-patterned Jac- 
quards. The used in these 
printed blankets are practically the 
the woven 
patterned goods and are equally fast 
to light and washing. 


colors 


same those used in 


as 


So far as is known this is the first 
time that a printed blanket has been 
successfully produced, certainly by 
the novel process used at the Nashua 
Mfg. and process and fabric pat 
ents will be applied for. While only 
bed blankets have been produced thus 
far the process is adapted for the re- 
production of any kind of printed de- 
sign on heavy napped goods. No ef- 
fort has been made to secure a wide 
distribution for 
but they promise to 


Ls. 


the goods this season, 
be leading 
Nashua line next sea 


the 
the 


feature of 


son. 


Comparative Quotations 


Mav 17 


4 Toe 
20.7 9C. 


Spot cotton, New York 
Print Cloths: 

27 -in., 64x60, 

38%-in., 64x60, 

39 -in., 68x72, 4.75 yd 

139 -in., 72x76, 4.25 yd. 

3rown Sheetings: 

-in., 56x60, 4 yd. 

-in., 48x48, 3 yd. 

-in., 48x48, 4 yd. 
Panama Checks: 
36%4-in., 72x80, 4.70 yd. 
36%4-in., 64x60, 5.70 yd 
Drills, 37-in., 3 vd. 
Denims, 2-20s (indigo) 
Tickings, 8-oz 
Standard Prints 
Standard Staple Ginghams 


7.60 yd 


5.35 yd. 


3 
36 
37 








Mav II 


a.” et 
£9.05¢. 
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Unsettled Market 


In British Cottons 





Wide Fluctuations in Raw Material 
Disturb Trade—Revival of In- 
quiry for China 

\MIANCHESTER, ENG., May 17 (Spe- 
cial Cable to TextT1LE Wortp).—The 
wide fluctuations in raw cotton rates 
continue to result in the market being 
very unsettled. It is quite impossible 
at the moment to fix a basis on which 
trade in manufactured goods can be 
done. Buyers are cautious and afraid 
of lower values in the cloth section. 

The feature of interest has been a 
revival of inquiry for China. More 
contracts have been arranged in gray 
shirtings and sheetings than for some 
back and further business is 
pending. Fancies have also been sold 
to a fair extent for Shanghai. It 
remains to be whether this is 
the beginning of a general buying 
movement. 

Dealers in 





time 


seen 


India remain slow in 
raising offers and trade has been con- 
fined to moderate lots in bleached 
styles for Bombay and Madras. 

Employers and operatives have ar- 
ranged new wages agreement and no 
change in list rates can take place 
for nine months. Master Spinners 
Federation is about to put forward a 
scheme of minimum prices for Ameri- 
can yarns. 

Great interest was noted in first 
meeting of Reiss Brothers’ creditors. 
The firm’s sheet at end of 
last June showed deficiency of half 
a million pounds. The firm will prob- 
ably be reconstructed. 

Local 


new 


balance 


traders are concerned over 
American law relating to cotton 
standards and deputation from Lan- 
cashire is about to visit the United 
States. 

Index number 208. 


Fall River Curtailment 

Fatt River, Mass.—The Cornell, 
Granite, Flint, Barnard, Stafford 
Tecumseh and Troy mills went upon 


a four-day week schedule last week 
and the Fall River Bleachery and 
Kerr Thread mills adopted a five- 


day week schedule. Altogether the 
curtailment movement affects 
upon 10,000 operatives and they are 


particularly exercised over the fact 


close 


that the shutdown prevented them 
from profiting by the 12% per cent. 
advance in pay except for one week 


Piassava Fibre Exports 

Exports of Piassava fibre from 
Bahia, during 1922, amounted to 
6,060,800 against 4,019,700 
pounds for the preceding year. The 
bulk of the crop was shipped to Eng- 
land, only 885,000 pounds going to 
the United States, according to Con- 
sul Thomas H. Bevan, Bahia 


pounds, 
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Extreme Dullness 


in Hosiery Market 


Current Hand to Mouth Buying 
Likely to Continue, It Is 
Believed 

\ccurate presentation of condi- 
tions in the local hosiery market is 
something of a problem. It is easy 
enough to dispose of the whole ques- 
tion with the simple statement that 
business continues exceptionally quiet 
on most lines, and that general im- 


provement may be looked for with 
the advent of the delayed spring. 
there 1s a great deal more to the 


situation than that 

Six Weeks of Quiet 
Current inactivity has lasted now 

since about the first week in April. 


present 


Several reports indicate that this 
week has been about the dullest of 
the dull. A mill agent of long ex- 


perience is sponsor for the statement 
that never 
things been as quiet as they are now. 
Of fifteen New York jobbers called 
upon one day this week by a salesman 
with a good, varied line of merchan- 
dise only one was interested enough 
even to inspect the line. 

Yet it is recognized that this is the 


in his experience have 


traditional attitude of pessimistic 
New York. Occasional reports from 
the Middle West indicate fair busi- 


ness being placed for late summer de- 
liveries on well-known staple brands 
Established lines of low-end goods 
are well sold through September, it 
is understood, and have no cause for 
worry. Cotton heathers are probably 
well positioned, generally speaking. 

Mercerized goods are irregular, so 
far as mills’ position is concerned, as 
are fiber and fiber mixtures. The 
situation on silks is puzzling to the 
outsider. With the dominant factor 
in full fashioned merchandise under- 
Stood to be practically sold up for 
the last six months of the year, other 
lines going to the jobbing trade are 
not moving freely, according to all 
reports. Business on novelties such 
chiffons and fancy top golf and 
misses’ hose, which was large early in 
the year, has eased off with the gen- 
eral market. 


as 


Ultra Conservatism Certain 

1 71 . . 

Mills and their selling agents may 
ll reconcile themselves to a sus- 


as 


tained period of hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing from jobbers. The much-talked 
of improvement to follow good 
Weather will inevitably occur, but it 
is a sure gamble that nothing but 
necessary purchases will be made by 
the ‘bber as long as cotton cavorts 
in well known manner. 


Hosiery Trade Notes 
Considerable interest has been 
aro: -ed in the market by the publicity 
need as to be given to a spring 


anr 


circular machine. It 
estimated by several agents 
that fully 65 per cent of recent new 
circular machinery installations for 
fine gauge work have spring 
beard needle. 

“All this talk of cut prices is de- 
ceptive,” said a well-known selling 
agent this week. “To give you a 
concrete example: A line of mercer- 
ized half hose with which I am fa- 
miliar opened at $2.15. Ad- 
vances brought it to $2.45, which was 
in line with the market. 


beard needle 


18 


selling 


been 


was 


“ After business had been booked 
to what the mill considered far 
enough ahead and no more orders 


were wanted for the time being, the 
line advanced to $2.60. Mill 
policy is opposed to complete with- 
drawal—the $2.60 price was intended 
to stop volume buying, and it was 
successful, except for small lot, fill- 
in orders. Yet that mill was follow- 
its policy of not alto- 
gether off the market. 

“Recently the point was reached 
where additional business was accept- 
able, and the $2.45 price was restored. 
Is that a price cut?” 

At last week’s meeting of knit 
goods jobbers the answer was no to 
a question as to whether the retailer 
would buy hosiery based on today’s 
cotton. 

A chemical advertised to prevent 
runs in stockings and to double their 
wear, is being marketed by a large 
wholesale drug house. 

Announcement is made of the or- 


was 


ing being 


ganization of the Thieme Bros. Co. 
ot California, with Theodore F. 
Thieme as president, to manufacture 
a full line of full fashioned hosiery 
at either Los Angeles or San: Fran- 
cisco. The new company will have 
a capital stock of $800,000, divided 
equally between common and pre- 
ferred; stock is now being offered at 
a par value of $100 by the First Na- 
tional Bank of Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Che trade mark of the new company 
will “Thieme Hosiery’. Close 
relations will exist between the Cali- 
fornia company and the Thieme Bros. 
Co. of Fort Wayne, and they will 
own patents, trade marks, etc. jointly. 
Officers of the California concern are 


be 


announced as follows: President, 
Theodore F. Thieme; general man- 
ager, Fred R. Ranke; assistant to 
manager, Wayne L. Thieme; treas- 
urer, John J. Cavalier; merchandise 
and sales manager, Charles’ H. 
Pigeon; advertising and _ assistant 


sales manager, D. M. White; super- 
intendent, Harry Pfleger. 

An exceptional opportunity to de- 
velop a market for hosiery in Hun- 
gary is reported by Vice Consul D. 
A. Willson, Budapest. The impor 
tation of silk hosiery is not permitted 
at the present time, but, Mr. Wilson 
says, better quality cotton hosiery is 
manufactured to avery 
limited extent, and domestic produc- 
tion of cheaper grades is inadequate 
The Hungarian trade receives prin- 
cipal imports from Austria and Ger- 
many. 


locally 


Census of Knit Goods Manufacture 


Government Shows 1921 Product 11 Per Cent. Below 1919, but 


145 Per Cent. 


WasuHiInctTon, D. C. 

HE Department of Commerce an- 
nounces that, according to reports 
made to the Bureau of the Census, 
the value of products of the establish- 
ments engaged primarily in the manu- 
facture of knit goods amounted to 
$634,074,000 in 1921 as compared with 
$713,140,000 in 1919, a decrease of II 
per cent. The corresponding figures 
for 1914 were $256,913,000, showing 
an increase of nearly 145 per cent. 
for the seven-year period, 1921-1914. 
In addition, establishments classi- 
fied in other industries, such as 
“leather gloves and mittens,” “ men’s 
clothing,” ’ “ shirts,” “soap,” ete., re- 
ported knit goods valued at $2,319,000 
in 1921, $8,375,000 in 1919, and $5,- 
088,000 in 1914. 
not included in the statistics given in 


These amounts are 


the accompanying tables. 

There were 2,078 establishments re- 
porting for the industry in 1921, lo- 
cated as follows: 710 in New York; 


614 in Pennsylvania; 109 in North 
Carolina; 82 in New Jersey; 81 in 
Massachusetts; 66 in Tennessee; 65 


Above 1914 


in Wisconsin; 5 Illinois; 36 in 
Ohio; 35 in Michigan; 28 in Georgia; 
26 in California; 25 in Connecticut; 
21 in Rhode Island; 20 in New Hamp- 
shire; 14 in Minnesota; 12 in South 
Carolina; 11 in Utah; 10 in Indiana; 
g each in Vermont and Virginia; 8 
each in Alabama and Maryland; 7 in 
Washington; 4 in Kentucky; 3 each 
in Louisiana and Oregon; 2 each in 
lowa and West Virginia; and 1 each 
in Delaware, Maine and Mississippi. 
New York was the leading state in 
the industry in 1921 and produced 
about 27 per cent. of the total value 
of products in that year. 

In November, the month of maxi- 
mum employment, 187,037 wage earn 
ers were reported, and in January, 
the month of minimum employment, 
116,232—the minimum representing 
62 per cent. of the maximum. The 
average number of wage earners em- 
ployed during the year was 161,880, 
as compared with 172,572 in 1919 and 
150,520 in 1914. 

Statistics for 1921, 1919 and I9Q14 
are summarized in the following state- 

(Continued on page 145) 
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Jobbers Advise Late 
Underwear Opening 


——— 

Say Light Weights Should Not Be 
Shown Before July 1—Cur- 
rent Business Slow 
Discussion of the light weight open 
ing for the next spring is apparently 
the major activity of the underwear 
market, and it promises to continue in 
first place for the next few weeks, 
least. Current 
narrow limits. 

fall are being 
on a number of lines still being: sold 


at 
business is confined to 

Duplicate ‘orders for 
received fairly steadily 


for delivery up to October, but the 
quantities are understood to be small, 
without exception. 

Spot business on spring goods cot 
tinues to disappoint these who stil 
have small quantities of «merchandis 
to be disposed of, but most mills’ situ 
ation on current light weights is emi 
nently 
of nainsooks has also been disappoint 
ing, and no secret is made of this fact 
The for 
this spring. 

The Chicago Meeting 

Official 
tions 


satisfactory. Reorder buyin: 


weather has a lot to account 


summary of the delibera 
the Chicago meeting last 
week of the Wholesalers’ Association 
of Knit Goods Buyers is interesting 


of 


The consensus of opinion of those 
present was that spring goods should 
be shown, “probably not before July 
1 or. as favorable opportunity pre- 
sents itself so that wholesalers may 
put their lines on the road early in 
September.” 
The jobbers did not 

retailers would buy for 
spring at prices based on today’s cot- 
ton. They evaded answers to ques- 
tions as to what percentage of mer 
chandise should be bought at the 
spring opening if the market contin 
ues “as at present” until that time, 
and what would be a reasonable price 
for spring goods in comparison with 


believe that 


underwear 


opening prices for the current sea 
son. 

On fall merchandise the consensus 
of opinion was that it is not safe for 
the jobber to sell short with selling 
prices based on mills’ opening prices, 
but that it is safe to sell short with 
selling prices based on mills’ present 
prices. 
would be better to defer replenishing 
stocks if early purchases were sold 
up on future orders, and that retail- 
ers would not buy at advanced prices 


General opinion was that it 


based on today’s cotton market. 


Underwear Trade Notes 


The suspicion is not concealed that 
someone may try to steal a march on 
the general market with an early 
opening of spring goods, despite all 
the theoretical advantages of delay 
until after July 1. Rumors of at- 
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Wildman 
Spring Needle 
Knitter 


We have always instructed our de 
signers to make the most simple adjust 
ments possible when planning improve 
ments to Wildman Circular Knitting 
Machines. 


These instructions have been followed 
so closely that a fixer needs only five tools 
on a Wildman Spring Needle Knitter 
and four of these can be bought in any 
hardware store. 


We are now able to sell Wildman 
Spring Needle Knitters in all foreign 
countries. 


On request we will send the 
“ Wildman Spring Needle Knitter 
Machine Instruction Book” giv- 
ing detailed information § and 
descriptions of every important 
part of the machine 


We have issued a very complete and informative 


book, ‘‘ The Science of Knitting.”’ Price, $3.00. 
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Knit Goods Markets—Continued 


empts to do just this have been cur- 
nt for several weeks, but the suc- 
ss of such action at this early date 
seems impossible. 


[t is apparent from the Chicago de- 
iberations that jobbers will attempt 
) force reductions on fall goods, and 
the small quantities specified on du- 
licates recently placed confirm this 
ittitude. 

Selling agents for lines which are 
vell sold into October insist that re- 
luctions from present prices are be- 
ond the realms of possibility. 


- 


Rumor has it that appraisers’ re- 
sorts have been submitted on the up- 
State plants about which there has 
een so much recent talk of a merger 
being under way. 


The Weather Man 


Controls Outerwear 








Improved Business Will Come 
with Consistent Spring Weather, 
Say Agents 
Resumption of active business in 
most lines of knitted outerwear waits 
upon the weather. Local manufac- 
turers and selling agents are con- 
vinced that a week of warm days un- 
like most of those this week will 
make all the difference in the world 

their current business, which is 
admittedly slow as this is written. 

Few, if any, features are to be 
noted in the local market. A some- 
what peculiar condition, reported by 
several men in position to know, is 
that Brooklyn mills are running fuller 
han those in Manhattan and the 
bronx. 

Golf Sweaters Sell 

Che movement of women’s novelty 
veaters still lacks vigor. Selling or- 
ganizations going to the retailer 
lirect report best business on sleeve- 
less golf sweaters, with fair buying 
\§ jacquettes. A sprinkling of busi- 
ss is being received on fancy front 

ts and tuxedos. 


\ll agree that the less said about 
ipovers at the moment the better. 
rice cuts on this class of merchan- 
lise have been so frequent in sections 

the market that it is difficult to 

‘p track of them. Experienced 

lers continue to insist that the 

ition will be worked out satisfac- 

ily, as has happened at other times 
the past. For the mill which can 
nd the gaff, they say, best policy 
questionably is to hold on for the 
in the market which they feel 

e is to come. 

Staples Very Strong 

‘othing new has developed with 

rd to lines going to the jobbing 

Reorders on staple sweaters 
fall are constantly adding to the 
ngth of an entirely satisfactory 
tion. Several offices report re- 
ts for advanced deliveries on 
rs for worsted bathing suits, but 
is little or no mention of dupli- 
usiness. 


Knit Goods Buyers Cautious 
Chicago Meeting Shows Belief 
Further Advance Impracticable 

Following the call of F. J. Castle, 
of the Richardson Dry Goods Co., St. 
Joseph, Mo., president of the Whole 
salers Association of Knit 
Buyers, a conference of underwear 
and hosiery buyers was held at the 
La Salle Hotel, Chicago, on Friday, 
May II, at 10.30 o'clock, continuing 
through the afternoon. The con- 
ference was held on the request of a 
number of members. 

The subject of the conference was 
the fall, 1923, and spring, 1924, 
underwear and hosiery situation and 
the consensus of opinion arrived at 
shows a conservative and cautious 
attitude with a feeling that prices 
have reached a peak. There was a 
good attendance of members, all of 
whom reported splendid sales both for 
spring 1923 and fall 1923, according 
to Thos. A. Fernley, assistant secre 
tary ot the association. 

The consensus of opinion as ex- 
pressed at the conference is reviewed 
in the following answers to questions 
quoted from the report distributed to 
members: 


. 1 
(,o00dSs 


Fall 


1. Do you feel it safe to sell short on 
fall underwear with selling prices based 
on mills opening prices? No 

2. Do you feel it safe to sell short on 
fall underwear with selling prices based 
on mills present prices? Yes, 

3. If your early purchases were sold 
up on future orders when do you think 
would be the proper time to replenish 
your stock? Consensus of opinion that 
it would be ‘better to defer until later 

4. Do you think retailers would buy 
our lines at advanced prices based on 
today’s cotton market? No 

Spring 

1. What in your opinion is the 
earliest date manufacturers should show 
spring lines? And what in your opinion 
is the latest practicable date for whole- 
salers to buy underwear and still be 
able to send their men on the road to 
get advanced business along with direct 
seller? Probably not before July 1 or 
as favorable opportunity presents ttself 
so that wholesalers may put their lines 
on the road early in September 

2. Do you believe retailers would 
buy underwear and hosiery at prices 
based on today’s cotton for spring of 
1924? No 

3. If the market continues as at 
present until such time as you feel you 
would be obliged to make up your line, 
would you feel safe in purchasing, or 
about what percentage would you think 
advisable to buy for spring of 1924? 
See answer to question No. 4 

4. What in vour opinion would be a 
reasonable price for underwear for 
spring delivery compared with this sea- 
son’s opening prices? Members stated 
that they would be guided in the volume 
and character of their purchases by the 
policies adopted by the manufacturers 
applying to the season of spring 1024 


EvizapetH City, N. C. Pasquotank 
Hosiery Co. will increase capital zation 


trom $100,000 to $150,000. 


(3395) 


Standard 
Hosiery Machines 


(Revolving Cylinder Type) 




















or less. 


Model H 


up by Guarantees. 


Listed above. 


340 N. 12th Street 


Changes of Pattern 


Workmanship and 


Standard Machine Co. 


Production 


Greatly in excess of that 
produced on any other 
machine. 


Floor Space 


Consumed 


Much less than that occu- 
pied by any other machine. 


Complete pattern changes 
may be made in 5 minutes 


Materials 


Highest quality obtainable. 


Claims are Valueless unless Backed 


We Guarantee all of the Claims 


Send for our Illustrated Catalogue 
which thoroughly explains the many 
exclusive features of this machine. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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TBANNE 


NEW MODEL 
SPLIT-FOOT 





MACHINE 


for making the highest quality 
of circular knit hosiery, doing 
away with all unsightly trimmed 
splicing yarns. 


The leading hosiery mills of the 
country are using them in large 
quantities. It is a fast and eco- 
nomical producer and its product 
is the last word in circular 
knit hosiery. 


Write for circular 


HEMPHILL COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory 
PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


Philadelphia Office 
Colonial Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Canadian Office 
Gore Building 
Hamilton, Ontario 





_ 
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Census of Knit Goods 
Continued from page 141) 


ment. The figures for 1921 are pre- 
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liminary and subject to such change 
and correction as may be found nec- 
essary from a further examination of 
the original reports: 


1921* 1919* 1914* 
. 2,078 1,950 1,428 
: 175,364 186,673 159,673 
s 1,653 1,488 1,298 
‘ 11,831 12,613 7,855 
‘ 161,880 172,572 150,520 
- $159,929,000 $157,526,000 $71,039,000 
° 27,739,000 32,326,000 11,281,000 
- 132,190,000 125,200,000 59,758,000 
° 9,075,000 8,496,000 3,240,000 
- 860,458,000 427,096,000 146,687,000 
- 634,074,000 713,140,000 258,913,000 
- 273,616,000 286,044,000 112,226,000 


* Statistics for establishments with products valued at less than $5,000 are not 


included in the figures for 1921; there were 169 establishments of this class which reported 


198 wage earners and products valued at $451,000. 


For 1919, however, data for 145 such 


establishments, reporting 113 wage earners and products valued at $390,698, and for 1914, 
jata for 194 such establishments, reporting 395 wage earners and products valued at 
$476,603, are included in the figures with the exception of the item ‘‘ number of establish- 





7 Value of products less cost of materials. 


Detailed statistics of the production of the knit-goods industry are 


given for 192I, 1919, and 1914 in the 
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following table: 


1921 1919 1914 
$634,073,895 $258,912,903 
80,240,936 75,164,911 
$290,488,560 $98,088,590 
52,080,580 44,186,412 
$229,187,123 $63,144,569 








7,589,913 ° 
$89,065,011 6, * 
44,490,667 45,101,406 ° 
$140,122,112 $160,193,360 . 
28,160,356 33,220,417 
$61,301,437 $92,011,009 


774,650 1,242,807 

’ $10,081,097 
31,977,610 
$81,929,912 
$203,530,.283 
.180,404 
$98,286,403 
14,655,963 
$72,564,633 








$34.95 2 





7,917,197 10,428,506 ° 
ae $46,889,941 ° 
* 
37 045 
$3,448,575 
* 
1,434,504 
e $19,621,964 $9,228,686 
778, 1,260,839 ° 
$5,851,688 $11,907,688 . 
298,902 588,024 * 
$3,443,875 $7,714,276 ° 
278,023 359,936 5.3 
$4,348,495 $3,044,285 
168,867 278,257 
$2,490,963 $2,228,886 
199,156 81,679 
$1,855,871 $815,399 


9,283,748 
$84,988,914 
9,153,889 
$59,516,151 


28,612 


9,211,032 
$105,243, 880 








$962,664 $2,003,011 
755,083 1,133,750 
$14,856,844 $21,415,647 
147,050 388 

$1, 
4 577 
$9,389,705 
$111,705,313 
2,747,644 2,132,531 


$61,094,341 


$69,426,457 








909,375 301,393 
$11,202,241 $6,644,906 
362,677 298,237 
$7,784,658 $4,054,859 $71 } 
507,993 +557,732 987,178 
$3,408,674 +$3,996,398 $3,456,326 
1,756,633 547,631 
$1,126,740 $5,100,947 
469,404 163,086 ) 
$3,900,274 $1,061,856 | 2,470,158 
! $10,519,61 
2.215.767 3.408.037 | 3,259,489 
21,308,752 $18,468,555 | 
10,837,641 $11,283,451 
45,299,113 $59,347,745 § 


29,910,821 
25,983,171 
8,200,695 


$9,430,173 
& 


20,291,067 } 
$24,965,718 | 
5,051,639 | 


$ 
$ 
$4 
$ 





$1,441,310 
§ 


6,581,183 
$2,521,369 $670,095 


6,221,601 
$2,117,697 


42,440 165,377 ° 
$57,990 $380,338 ° 
754,355 597,341 : 

$733,686 $709,469 ° 
$5,535,086 $9,873,203 t 
13,410,822 17,493,355 17,052,519 
$6,334,879 $9,834,118 $3,990,349 
18,442,213 15,452,314 12,999,218 
$1,031,244 $1,490,933 $628,944 

$31,549 $54,823 $24,452 
$6,861,621 $8,771,094 $3,649,274 
$12,156,958 $9,743,003 $13,224,345 
+ Included in “all other products." 
£ Figures not ava:lable 
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“PARAMOUNT 
ETHOD” 

FABRIC 

HOLDER 


The PARAMOUNT Fabric Holder is 
one of the greatest developments in the 
art of finishing hosiery. It prevents the 
goods from creeping up during the dry- 
ing process and the following advan- 


tages are all direct results of its use: 


Uniformity of Iength. 

No disfigurement of goods. 
Less work for pairers. 
Goods lie better in boxes. 


Improved finish of the product. 
PARAMOUNT FORMS and 
METHOD OF FINISHING 


been developed to meet every require- 


have 


ment of correct finishing. 


With PARAMOUNT EQUIP- 
MENT you are assured of an increased 
selling value in your merchandise, greater production and fewer 
seconds. 





You will find a large saving in labor, steam and floor 
space, improved factory conditions and satisfied help. If inter- 
ested, our representative will call DEMONSTRATING IN 
YOUR OWN MILL WITH YOUR OWN PRODUCT 
the improved results obtained by finishing on Paramount Dry- 
ing and Shaping Forms. 


You can secure Paramount Equipment on either a Sales or Rental basis 
Complete equipment can be seen in New York Office, 366 Broadway. 
Address all correspondence to Chicago Office 


PARAMOUNT SERVICE GOES WITH ALL PARAMOUNT 
PRODUCTS 


Patented Sept. 17, 1918 





PARAMOUNT METHOD FABRIC HOLDER 


Patented Nov. 4. 1919 


PARAMOUNT TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


Formerly 


_ PARAMOUNT HOSIERY FORM DRYING CO. 


Hunter Building 


Market and Madison Streets, Chicago, Ill. 
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The convenience of this model “ C ” Brinton Hosiery Knit- 
ter is second in importance only to the high grade stockings 
it produces. 








All parts are accessible from the front or top of the machine. | 
Action of needles and yarn changer easily visible from front | 
ot machine. Screw adjustments throughout. Simple and 
easy transfer. Direct and accessible pattern connections. 










Fast speed in both circular and reciprocating motion. Driv- 
ing mechanism removable from frame as a unit. Revolving 
can for string work. Run off each stocking if desired. 







Foreign Agents 
Great Britain and the Continent Australia 
Wildt & Co., Ltd.. Leicester, England. J. H. Butler & Co., Sydney—Melbourne. 






South America China and Japan \ 


Santiago Scotto, Galeria Guemes, Buenos Aires, Elbrook Inc., 51 Kiangse Road, Shanghai, ay 
Argentine Republic China 


H. BRINTON COMPANY, Phila., Pa. 















ESTABLISHED 1838 


WILDT & CO., L?™: 


LEICESTER, ENGLAND OVERSEAMING 


OVEREDGING 
AND 
SHELL STITCH 
MACHINES 
FINISHING 
FOR 
ALL KINDS 













Importers of all classes of 


Knitted Fabrics 


Knitted and Woven Fabrics 


THE MERROW MACHINE CoO. 


14 LAUREL ST., HARTFORD, CONN., U.S. A. 






Sweater and Toque 
Machinery 


We announce to the knit goods trade 
tha: both our new Latch Needle Sweater 
and Toque Machines, after severe and 
protracted tests, have proven unqualified 
successes. 

Sweater machines knit plain, half, and 
full cardigan, stripe, rack and have sepa- 
rating course. 

Toque machines automatically stripe 
three colors on ribbed fabrics. 


TOMPKINS BROS. CO. 


SYRACUSE - . N. Y. 


a | 


If you have any 


SPECIALTIES 


send along samples and lowest 





quotations for spot cash 


Cable Address—WILDT. LEICESTER 


‘ 
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S MARKETS 





Inquiries for Fall 
Noted by Sellers 


Trading Is Light But Indications 
Point to Continued Prosperity 
—Lower Prices Unlikely 

(he last week has seen further 
improvement in the silk ‘market in 
that buyers have been disposed to 
enter more forcefully in to the buying 
of fabrics for fall, more so than 
has been true since the intermediate 
season lull entered upon the market. 
Though this buying has not been of 
extensive proportions it has been such 
as to place sellers in an optimistic 
mood concerning the coming season. 

Canton a Staple 

In the buying that has taken place 
within the week silk and wool crepes 
seem to lead in the run to popularity 
with buyers. This tendency showed 
itself two weeks ago and has been 
sustained and from present indica- 
tions will continue for some time to 
Canton crepe has retired to 
that position known as “staple” and is 
probably to be considered more in 
that class to-day than has ever been 
true in past years. The demand which 
for the last few years has emphasized 
this fabric is lacking. However, it 
is such as to place it in the line of 
steady, though not overwhelming, call. 

Advances If Anything 

The final elimination of future 
lower prices for silks has tended to 
bring buyers to the market. When 
announced a_ few 
weeks ago there were those among 
buyers, who deemed that an advance 
1ot warranted. Since that time 
buyers have evidently 
done a little investigating for them 
selves and have determined that prices 
for a long time were near the low- 
est margin point and that future re- 
visions downward are probably the 
last action that will come to the mar- 
ket. This despite the fact that raw 
silk prices have dropped consistently 

the last two weeks. Neverthe- 
less they have not dropped suffici- 
ent manufacturers maintain, to 
int a rescinding of the advances 


come, 


advances were 


Was 


t 
th 


ese same 


Plain Colors to Rule 
re and more it becomes evident 
hat plain colors will figure exten- 
sively in the color scheme for fall. 
s, while they will not decline to 
a point of absolute negligence, never- 
s will not be as prominent as 
of the past winter and the 
pr t season. Prints will con- 
to have their old lovers and 
leading place in the color 
e of the last six months will 
bly not suffer so greatly as 
en predicted by some sellers. 
Ss vein it is to be noted that 
the predictions and assertions 
lists during the early spring to 
the ‘fect that the Chinese idea would 


prove the leader in design motif for 
fall there are those individual manu- 
facturers and sellers who are offering 
their own numbers in extensive pat- 
terns, featuring the color scheme of 
various nations, so that the full bloom 
of the fall season will witness a con- 
glomeration and a riot of color. 


Silk Goods Trade Notes 


Low-end crepes at popular prices 
are aiding in the continuance of the 





Raw Silk Falling 
Decline Continues, Though Some 
Maintain It Is Only a Flash 
The New York silk market 
continues dull with but very little ac- 
tivity to be noted. those at 
Yokohama, prices here continued to 


raw 
Like 


decline and from present indications 
this will continue, at least until new 


stocks appear. However, it is as 


The between-season lull continues in the broad silk market 


with little activity noted on orders for fall. 


So far buyers have 


confined their operations along this line to the presentation of 
inquiries only. Fall buying will in all probability be under way 
in voluminous order shortly, since buyers have gradually con- 
vinced themselves that prices are not to be treated to further 
revisions downward even though those in the raw product market 


continue in their downward scale. 


Ribbons seem to be under- 


going a process of reconstruction in that replenishment of stocks 
in sellers’ hands is not carried on in the volume that emphasized 


manufacturing activities during the fall of 1922 


attention given to this fabric. In 
this, one number is selling at $1.25 


per yard while’ higher priced 
numbers are enjoying good sale 


among a number of buyers. 

Noted in the advertising of several 
retail shops in the Metropolitan dis- 
trict, are sales of various orders of 
silk, these chiefly among the higher 
priced establishments. 

James A. Goldsmith, president of 
the Silk Association of America and 
chairman of the American Silk Mis- 
sion, which has been in the Far East 
since March, sailed from Yokohoma 
Saturday, May 12, with Mrs. Gold- 
smith. Sailing at the same time were 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl Schoen of the 
Carl Schoen Silk Corp., Mr. and Mrs. 
Austin Cheney, of Cheney Bros.; 
Edwin S. Bayer, Jr., of Julius Kayser 
& Co., and Myron S. Falk. All the 
members of the mission left Japan 
May 17. 





serted in the trade that the present- 
day decline will not continue for long 
and that a renewal of price advances 
may be looked for in the near future 
In the meantime buyers are holding 
off in the hope that a bottom of de 
cline may be set at a 
they believe they 
and with 
at the 


point where 
can operate freely 
advantage. 
mills at the 


Requirements 
present time are 
light, manufacturers not having gone 
forward on fall production to any 
great extent so far. 

were as fol 


Prices on Thursday 


lows: 

Filature Kansai Double Extra 13/15... 9.40 
Filature Kansai Extra 13/15 9.00 
Filature Best No. 1 Extra 13/15 cane OOO 
Filature Best No. 1..... . ée06 eae 
Filature Kansai No. 1 13/15. 8.75 
Filature Sinshui No. 1 13/15... 8.70 

Four months’ basis 
Canton, 14/16, new style 9.19 
Canton, 20/22, new style & 60 
ITALIAN 

Extra Classical .... ‘ a vee 50 
Best Classical . ; 9.30 


SUMMARY OF SILK CABLES 


Prices in Yokohama continue to decline. 


The market remains 


in the throes of lifelessness, such as has been noted during the last 


three weeks. 


Further declines are looked for before the general 


appearance of new stocks, which in the few instances that have 
been noted have been quoted at prices considerably higher than 


those that have been the rule for the last ten days. 


Shipments 


from this market to America up to May 15 amounted to 270,150 
bales, compared with 236,000 a year ago. Stocks here are placed 
at 18,000 bales, of which 17,000 are white silk and the remainder 


yellow. 
account reported. The first crop of new silk, estimated at be- 
tween 9,000/10,000 bales, is reported as of very good quality. 
Shanghai, like the other markets, remains featureless, with little 


trading reported from any quarter. 


Canton continues dull, 


with no trading for American 


No activity is reported in 


steam filatures. Tsatlees are cleaned out and the new crop stocks 
are not attracting much attention from American buyers. In 
Milan the quiet of the last few weeks has been continued. Like 
their brothers in America, Lyons manufacturers are operating 
most cautiously, confining their purchases to urgent requirements 


only. 











Reconstruction Now 


On in Ribbon Market 


Mills Not Producing in Volume of 
Last Fall — Prosperity Will 
Continue—Ribbons Popular 
While the ribbon market continues 
in the improvement that had been 
noted in past months, underneath it 
all there seems to be a process of re- 
construction under way. Following 
the silk show nearly all manufac- 
turers were pushed to the limit to 
satisfy demands made upon them and 
in this they were almost extravagant, 
in that production 
the straining 


was boosted to 
point or as 
conditions would allow. 


satisfied, 


much as 
Demand was 
supplies in numerous in 
stances being taken from stock, ac- 
cumulated during the lull period that 
emphasized the activities of the mar- 
ket last fall. During late months 
the market was treated to a period of 
prosperity such as had not come to it 
in many moons and this 
up to a month ago. 
Mills Reduced Activities 

A few weeks ago a lull was noted 
and with it manufacturers 
they 


continued 


asserted 
would not produce beyond re- 
quirements. This decision was partly 
attributed to the price of the raw 
product, which, in a way, had laid a 
staying hand on an otherwise firm 
market. Mills have kept their pledge 
in this regard and the demand that 
is noted today is filled from present 
production. There has also come a 
change in the dictates of fashion for 
ribbons in that the wide numbers have 
been brought forward in greater 
volume than was true for some time. 
The narrow numbers are not neg- 
lected however. 
Indications to Prosperity 

Underneath present trading there 
seems to be a reasonable amount of 
stability that augurs well for the 
prosperous future of the market. At 
the same time sellers maintain in- 
dications are that present-day pros- 
perity, present in all lines of en- 
deavor, cannot escape paying tribute 
to their division of the market. 





Ribbon Trade Notes 


Ribbon manufacturers may take 
heart from the words of one of the 
leading millinery importers of the 
country who a few days ago, before 
sailing for Europe, stated that she be- 
lieved that ribbons are to be used 
more than ever during the coming 
season. True it is that advance 
showings seem to indicate their con- 
tinued popularity for fall. 

The predicted popularity of velvet 
ribbons on hats seems to be in a 
good way to bear healthy fruit with 
the arrival of fall. The all-ribbon 
hat made its appearance this spring 
and will be continued next season. 











“Not yet at 


CA UPPOSE your shipment is damaged enroute? Your 
nw 


eustomer is dissatisfied. Your goods are partially 
ruined or destroyed. Time is lost. Money is lost. 


\ Transportation Policy with the Insurance Company of 
North America will insure your goods against the risks and 
perils of transportation from warehouse to warehouse. It 
will insure your shipments continuously, not only on rail- 
roads but on trucks, freight platforms and ferries, to the 
moment of actual delivery 


American industry and commerce have been protected by 
Insurance Company of North America policies for 131 
vears. Over a century-and-a-quarter record of paid obliga 
tions is behind every North America transportation policy. 


Ask a North America agent 


or write to Department 5. 


Insurance Company of 


North America 


Third and Walnut Streets 
Philadelphia 






Founded 1782 
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destination” 


‘The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company”’ 
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Banking for the | 
Textile Trade 






We are exceptionally well equipped to 
serve depositors in the textile trade. 


Our relations with this trade are 
intimate and extensive, enabling us to 
understand its financial methods and 
requirements and to co-operate with it 
in many ways outside the scope of 
routine banking. 


Our Industrial Service Department is 
at the call of our customers for in- 
vestigations and reports as to any phase 
of the business. 


The Merchants National Bank 
of Boston 








WANTED 


Sagamore Mfg. Co. 

Farr Alpaca Co. 

Quissett Mill 

Adirondack Power & Lt. Corp. 
Contoocook Mills pfd. 

Central Me. Power com. 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co. 

Douglas Shoe pfd. 

Walter Baker & Co., Ltd. 
Kilburn Mill 

B. B. & R. Knight pfd. 
Lanett Cotton Mills 

W. E. Tillotson Mfg. Co. com. 
Arms-Yager Ry. Car. Co. 
Sierra Pacific Elec. com. 
Plymouth Cordage Co. 
Pneumatic Scale Corp. 
Berkshire Cotton Mfg. Co. 
King Philip Mills 


American Investment Sec. Co. 


FOR SALE 


Nashawena Mills 
Hamilton Mfg. Co. 
Boott Mills 

Pocasset Mfg. Co. 
Queen City Cotton Co. 
Union Cotton Mfg. Co. 
Wamsutta Mills 

West Point Mfg. Co. 
Whitman Mills 

Boston Belting Corp. pfd. 
Butler Mill 

Chace Mills 

Cornell Mills 

Draper Corporation 
Great Falls Mfg. Co. 
Keith Paper Co. 
Lancaster Mills 

Mass. Cotton Mills 
Manomet Mills 
Nonguitt Spinning Co. 


































HOTCHKIN & CO. 


Specialists in Mill Securities 
53 State St., Boston 9, Mass. 


Telephone 
Main 460 


Cable Address 
* Tockin ” 


Te 
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Textile Securities 
Continue Quiet 





Cotton Mill Stocks Weaker Than 
Worsted, with Tendency Toward 
Lower Prices 

Boston, May 16.—While values of 
‘extile shares listed on the local ex- 
change have fluctuated narrowly 
uring the week, this has been due 
uite as much to lack of selling pres- 
sure as to supporting demand, for in- 
terest in textiles appears to be but 
little greater than in other high 
crade industrials. 

Unlisted textiles are being offered 
. little more freely and an increas- 
ng number of these offerings are be- 
ng made at reduced price limits. De- 
clines of 5 to 10 points from the high 
evel touched last winter are not un- 
isual, and the normally quiet sum- 
mer season is so near that it would 
not be surprising if a decline of 
‘bout this amount became general 
n all but worsted and the highest 
grade cotton mill securities. The 
situation bears a striking resemblance 
to that in the cotton goods market 
where prices are slowly following 
the decline in raw cotton. There is 
this striking difference, however: 

lower cotton goes, the cheaper 
vill be the price at which the mills 
may close their future needs and 
the greater may be their resultant 
profits; assuming, of course, that as 
soon as cotton prices become stabi- 
ized business in yarns and cloth 
vill be resumed in as large volume 
is Was enjoyed during the first three 
months of the year, if not larger. 
Assuming that textile business is 

show a marked improvement in 
the fall it is inevitable that labor 
increase, and labor 





carcity will 
urnover also, with resultant difficulty 
maintaining maximum possible 
production. Anything, therefore, 
hat tends to stabilize labor may be 
eflected in a direct and visible man- 
in increased earnings during 
periods; increased earnings for 
stockholders and _ operatives. 
wed from this standpoint the em- 
representation plan that has 
en adopted at the Pacific Mills and 
her that has been proposed by the 
loskeag management become of 
interest to stockholders as 
Operatives. For both they repre- 
surance against strikes and 
bor troubles, and against ex- 
ibor turnover. In the final 
these employe representa- 
is in large organizations are 
substitute for that intimate 
etween proprietors and em- 
hat exists in small plants. 
lay not be the same sym- 
contact that is possible in 
ll plant, but discontent and 
m is afforded a safety valve, 


and faithful and efficient operatives 
may have greater assurance of steady 
jobs at fair pay and full opportunity 
for advancement and reward of 
meritorious service. Every perma- 
nently successful mill must have this 
machinery in some form, whether it 
be in the form of shop committees 
and councils, or merely the contacts 
maintained through agents, superin- 
tendents and overseers skilled in 
handling help and winning their con- 
fidence. Stocks of such mills are a 
better investment than those that 
lack such insurance against labor 
troubles, strikes and labor turnover. 
Boston Stock Auctions 

The following sales of textile shares 

were made at Wednesday’s auctions: 


Shares Mill Par Price Change 


1 Bates % stock.... 100 120 —10 
70 Lawrence Mfg.........100 82 

SO FPORDOTE ccc eewccavas 100 145 — ¥% 
Be LAER . ob ae ced oe Seats 100 147 + § 
25 Mewmiareet aoecciivese 100 140 + 

3 Appleton Co.. 100 720 40 
134 Total 





Fall River Dividends 


Average for Second Quarter Better 
But Situation Irregular 

Fatt River, Mass.—The thirty-six 
local mill corporations whose divi- 
dend rates are available paid $740,- 
675 in dividends on a total capital of 
$43,015,000 for the second quarter 
of the year, which is an average of 
1.721 per cent. as against 1.69 per 
cent. for the previous quarter, ac- 
cording to statistics issued from the 
office of G. M. Haffards & Co. The 
increase in rate from that of the 
previous quarter is mainly accountea 
for by a Io per cent. extra cash divi- 
dend being paid by the Davol Mills 
and a similar rate as paid for the 
previous quarter by the Charlton 
Mills being paid on a 50 per cent. 
increased capitalization, though the 
American Linen Co. increased its 
rate for the quarter from 1 per cent. 
to 1% per cent. 

Taken individually the mills did 
not make as good a dividend show- 
ing as for the previous quarter in- 
asmuch as four passed their divi- 
dends, the Flint and Cornell both re- 
duced their rates from 4 to 2 per 
cent., though both paid on 50 per cent. 
additional Capital, and the Pilgrim, 
common, reduced its rate from 2% 
per cent. to 1%4 per cent. The Ark- 
wright, Laurel Lake, com., Parker, 
com. and pfd., Seaconnet and Troy, 
all passed their dividends but the 
only changes in rates from the pre- 
vious quarter were those made by 
the Cornell, Flint, Pilgrim, Ameri- 
can Linen and Troy. 


Argument in Tax Case 

Fatt River, Mass.— The argu- 
ments of counsel in the King Philip 
mills tax case before Commissioner 
Field were scheduled to be submitted 
on May 18. 


New England Textile Stocks 


Quotations based upon last sales at Boston 


public auctions and Busten Steck Ex- 
change. 

Latest Previous 

Sales. Sales 
Americ Voc 1031, 0434 
\moskeag 94 96 
OOOO 6.40 6k teens sews 160 165 
AD eteor 7 2( Ht 
Arlington 112 114% 
BOtGR. .cccvccescccccoecceces 254 263 
Bigelow-Hartford, pfd. ..... 119% 114% 
PUL” badbeecceeaan'csenes eve 135% 
MGWOTES ccc cvcccocccccesecs 116 110 
a er ee 101 99 
MEVONORE Secceccccccsccetanes 186 190% 
ee PG. oc ce cscweessece 188 177 
GFORt PRI cccccccccccscvce 71 75% 
Hamilton Woolen .......... 95% 95% 
DEE EE, a coc cn cee eas 85 15% 
PEE FeGeverrcnesvevecevesece 150% 149 
Int. Cotton pfd. 60 65 
Ipewich, COM. ..cccccecscsce 48% 52 
Lawrence ... 82 104 
Ludlow Associates 147 144 
BH nchencescdeccccicees 166% 170 
Massachusetts 155% 170% 
MIGEFEMIOGTE cccccccccccccocce 107% 105% 
Nashua, COM. ....-.ee+s ne 16% 
Newmarket 4( 136 
Pacific J a 90 
Plymouth Cordage 108% 110% 
WORMENORE once ccccccusce 268 270% 
Tremont & Suffolk..... 156% 160 
WO owen sccwisersemecéant ae 121% 120% 


New Bedford Quotations 


Quotations furnished by Sanford & Kelley. 


Bid. Asked. 
Acushnet Mills ° 135 
Beacon Mfg. Co., pfd......... 100 a 
Booth Mfg. Co., com.......... 180 190 
Bristol Mfg. Co 204 
Bid Asked 
Booth Mfg. Co., pfd. 112% 
Butler Mfg. Co 14 
ily Mfg. Co 140 
Dartmouth Mfg com 56? 160° 
Dartmouth Mfg pfa #< 
Fairhaven Mills, pfd 95 
Fairhaven Mills, com......... va 115 
Gosnold Mfg. Co on 130 
Gosnold Mfg. Co., pfd.. 95° 
Grinnell Mfg. Co.......... 140 is 
Hathaway Mfg. Co...... 1565 166 
Holmes Mfg. Co., com........ : 290 
Holmes Mfg. Co., pfd...... . 116 ; 
Kilburn Mills .... 0 
Manomet Mills 8&7 
Nashawena Mills 141 
BOGE FET ewe sesee 240 
N. B. Cotton Mills..... ax wae 
N. B. Cotton Mills, pfd... ‘ 97 ‘ 
Nonquitt Spinning Co..... dale Bea 91 
eae paieeere 490 a 
Potomska Mills 14( 147% 
Quissett Mills, com 210 220 
Gutewett Bie, pfG...wsecccese 100 - 
Sharp Mfg. Co., com.. = wack 90 
Sharp Mie. Co., pfd...cceccecs 96% 
Soule Mills .... Sie ce nseewee 200 210 
Taber Mills 120 
Wamsutta M - 100* 
Whitman Mills ........... 168 





* Ex-dividend. 


Fall River Mill 


Quotations furnished by G. M. 


Stocks 


Haffards & Co 


Bid. Asked 
American Linen Co......... » “es 85 
Ariwright MMI 26 ccicccecce 60 65 
Barnard Mfg. Co 125 
I ee en dccccenerciscens 150 os 
Border City Mfg. Co ite ieet ‘ 110 
Chace Mills ...... <a «oe 95 
oe eer rrr 130 
CUE DEM eta wd a vekeuane 17¢@ 
Corr Mfg. Co. (Taunton). 
SORE Se a's OS ee danse 115 aie 
Davis Mills 1065 
Flint Mills 166 165 
(;ranite Mills 100 105 
Mims PRD Wee. ccccsiccces 170 ‘ 
Laurel Lake Mills, com 4 
Laurel Lake Mills, pfd........ 100 a 
Lincoln Mfg. Ce 
Luther Mfg. Co 
Mechanics Mills ....... 130 
Merchants Mfg. Cx 
Narragansett Mills 13¢ 137 
Osborn Mills ....... ‘ 165 116 
Parker MUS, GSM .06.csccccs 58 56 
Pee Bie Dl. ovo ctsececos ate na 
Pilgrim Mills, com. 135 
ei eer 103% 
Poceseet WEIS. Ck ic vccccences aes 
Richard Borden Mfg. Co...... - 
Gagamere MIG. CO..scccoccces 276 
Sanford Spinning Co., com.... .. 
Sanford Spinning Co., pfd.... aia aa 
Seaconnet Mills rr 40 50 


Shov BA oe Se cece vtaet dates ee 90 
Sta ft i Mills 
i & W M if’y 
I n 4 ton Mfg ’ 
W k ag Mill 
W re Mills 


Miscellaneous Shares 


Reported by M. H. Wildes & Co., Inc. 
Boston, Mass. 


Bid Aske 
\rlingtor Mills 108 
Bates Mfg. Co 245 
Bigelow-Hartford, com 143 4 
Brookside Mills i778 
Columbus Mfg. Co ‘ 110 
Dwight Mfg. Co 105 110 
Edwards Mfz Co 105 
Everett Mills 165 if 
Farr Alpaca Co 180 18§ 
Gluck Mills 121 132 
Great Falls Mfg. Co.......-- e, hide 70 
Hamilton Mfg. Co.......-- ee 7 
Hamilton Woolen Co 42 wr 
Lancaster Mills, com... 135 140 
Lancaster Mills, pfd 103 10 
Lanett Cotton Mills 135 
Lawrence Mfg. Co $2 
Lowell Bleachery 130 
Ludlow Mfg Associat 145 Lh 
Lyman Mills 175 18¢ 
Massachusetts Cotton Mills.... 150 155 
Merrimack Mfg. Co om 100 i( 
Merrimack Mfg. Co pid 82 
Nashua Mfg. Co., com 79 i 
Nashua Mtge. Co., pfd 91 10f 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co 250 26 ( 
Pepperell Mfg. Co.......++++-- 145 150 
Plymouth Cordage Co 105 10 
Tremont & Suffolk Mills...... 6 150 
Waltham B. & D. Works 135 14¢ 
Warwick Mills ..... 100 
West Point Mfg. Co 18 1 
York Mfg. Co 118 


N. Carolina Textile Stocks 


(Taken from list of Southern Mill Stecks 
quoted by R. 8. Dickson & Co., 
N. C., and Greenville, 8. C.) 


Bid Aske 

Acme Spinning Co. waaee eine Po 121 
Am. Yarn & Processing Co.... a 121 
Am. Yarn & Process’g Co., pfd. 106 108 
Arlington Cotton Mills........ ee 126 
irrow MWe .casesvccnes tunes oi 120 
lara Mfg. Co i ae 99 
Cabarrus Cotton Mills......... 138 .e 
Cabarrus Cotton Mills, pfd.... 106 107% 
Cannon Mfg. Co. (par $10) 15% 1¢ 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co.(par $25) 21 ‘ 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co., pfd... 105 107 
Clover Milio ....cccccccccesces 102 ee 
Climax Spinning Co 170 18¢ 
rescent Spinning Co » 330 132 
Ditzom MIMS. siccccvecesicgeuss 120 124 
Durham Hosiery, pfd......... 80 83 
Durham Hoslery, “B’"’........ 18 19% 
Eastern Mfg. Co.. ‘ 991 
Bird Mfg. Co.....cccccsce cooe 382 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co........ 126 ‘ 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co., pfd.... 103 106 
Piet Petey COs swcecsceucs a - 150 17t 
oe er 124 

Globe Yarn Mills (N. C.) 63 t 
Gene WG Ces cscs ccctsceecaes 126 aa 
Hanes, P. H., Knitting Co..... 16 16 
Hanes, P. H., Knitting Co., pfd. 105 108 
Henrietta, pfd 196 1058 
Jennings Cotton Mills.. . 255 265 
Linford Mills 105 105 
EGle TRG  GOiccccctccessveces 165 

Locke Cotton Mills Co......... 166 ‘ 
BEVOUS. TEMA ib ccacccccececceesec 66 71 
National Yarh Mill. ....ccecess 155 166 
We TEI oc oct Ce ctcucane 120 126 
Perfection Spinning Co 105 1¢ 
Priscilla Spinning Co 5 f 
Ranlo Mfg. Co “a 130 14¢ 
Rex Spinning Coe... .ccaccceaves oe 86 
Rex Spinning Co., pfd......... 89 

Rowan Cotton Mills Co a Bee 
Roanok Mills, 1st pfd 193 
Roanoke Mills, 2d pfd........ 100 . 
HOSSNET,. BEG cc ceciveveseies $9 161 
Rhyne-Houser Mfg. Co........ 93 108 
Seminole Cotton Mills Co.. 105 1f 
Ste ng Spinning Co. “ 130 18 
Superior Yarn Mills........... 116 
Victory Yarn Mills Co......... 98 100 
Victory 8 per cént. pfd... -. 108 ‘ 
Winget Yarn Mills Co......... ae ao 
Wiscasset Mills Co............ 164 





Southern Cotton Mill Stocks 


Quotations furnished by A. M. Law & Co., 
Inc., Spartanburg, 8. C. 


Bid. Asked 
Abbeville Cotton Mills......... 103 107 
American Spinning Co........ ; 286 
Anderson Cotton Mills ........ $5 125 
AFAGOR MUS cc ccscccccvcceces 120 


Arcade Cotton Mills.......... e 97 








LEATHER 
BELTING 


for the 
Textile Industry 








Send us your Inquiries! 







We have supplied Belt- 
ing to Textile Mills for 
thirty-seven years, and 
can show you a_ sub- 
stantial saving in Belting 
Bills. 

Special Information fur- 
nished on Horsepower of 
Belting. 

Write for— 
CIRCULAR B.-21 













Established 1885 





The Akron Belting 
Company 
Akron s<2 t-: 






Ohio 





GOipmer ENGINEERING COMPANY 
501-7 LACLEDE GAS BLDG. 
SAINT LoutIs 


A complete organization with 
every facility for handling your 
building program from initial de- 
signing to the completed and 
equipped structure. Under one 
head we combine the highly spe- 
cialized departments of 


DESIGNING 


architectural—structural 


ENGINEERING 


civil—mechanical—electrical 


CONSTRUCTION 


all types—all materials 


Only one moderate service charge 
is added to the net cost of the 
building. This cost is guaranteed. 


Many notable buildings — from 
New York to Oklahoma—were de- 
signed and constructed by Widmer. 
Every owner endorses our 
methods. 

Write for Booklet 


BOILERS 


OF ALL TYPES 


Towers @ Tanks 
STRUCTURAL 
STEEL WORK 


The Walsh 2 Weidner 
Boiler Co., Chattanooga, Tenn, 


“See Widmer First” 





TEXTILE WORLD 


Member American Society Landscape Architects 


E..S. DRAPER 


CHARLOTTE 


NORTH CAROLINA 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and 
CITY PLANNER 


Community and Mill Village 
Developments 

Parks, Real Estate Subdivisions 
and Cemeteries 

Resort Hotels and Country Clubs 
Private Estates and Home 
Grounds 


Complete Topographic Surveys 
General Designs, Planting, Grad- 
ing and Detail Plans 


Supervision of Landscape Con- 
struction 


Inspection and Maintenance 
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Where hard usage puts 
flooring to the supreme 
test,—in factory, ware- 



































house or mill, Maple 
Flooring is always pref- 
erable. 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


Write us today for full 
information as to sizes 
and grades, also deliv- 
ered prices in any quan- 
tity, anywhere. 





DEVELOPMENT OF 


NEW PROCESSES 
SPECIAL MACHINERY 
DIFFICULT PROBLEMS 


FOR TEXTILE MILLS 


320 Broadway 


JAMES W. COX, JR. 
New York City 


Textile Engines E. BARTHOLOMEW | 


HARDWOOD 
COMPANY 


4050 Princeton Avenue. 


LOS ANGELES CALIFORNIA 


HAMM & GRANT, INC. 


DESIGNING AND CONSTRUCTING 
ENGINEERS 
TEXTILE AND INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
607 FERGUSON BUILDING 








You Can Count Them 


In your mill there may be operations you 
wish to count or measure such as recording 
hanks and stitches on knitting machines, 
picks on a loom and yards of cloth on a 


folding machine. 


All of these operations and many more cat 
; be accurately checked by a Universal Cc munter. 


recific ations and prices sent if you will 


Textile Cost Systems! 


We specialize in installing cost systems in textile plants. Re- 
sults have been gratifying to both our clients and ou The 
new clients we added during 1921 alone, are operating 1,200,000 
spindles. 

Send for Booklet. 


Fall River RALPH E. LOPER & CO. Mass. 


Textile Production Engineers Specialists in Cost Methods 


ead Machine Co. 
415 Chestnut St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Southern Representative, Gordon Lewis 
Atlanta, Ga. 





ENVELOPES 


A very good grade, printed with your 
name and address 


$1.75 to $2.50 
A THOUSAND 


High Grade Commercial Printing of 
ivery Description 


PHONE: UNION 5297 
National Printing 
Company 
312-314 Caesar Misch Building 
Providence, R. I. 










TAX RETURNS Amended. 


Thomas B. Gwynne 
DEPRECIATION RECORDS Revised 
(Government Regulations No. 62). 


FACTORY ACCOUNTING . 
ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS Revised. 


N. Y. City COST SYSTEMS Installed. 













: : VALVES - CAUSTIC POTS - CASTINGS 
N. J. NEALL— Consulting Engineer go eg 

Advice and Reports on as 
ELECTRICAL and INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS 


12 Pearl Street, BOSTON, MASS. 






and Foundry Company 
ATLANTA GEORGIA 


Engineers-Founders-Machinis ts | 
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Financial Markets— Continued 


| e ° 
iia Mills ...... sec aor ae eS ; ao, aie 
arcade INR een oss eens - 8% :; throughout the country. It is also What are mill men seekin 
Augusta Factory, Ga.......... 14 Bs understood that worsted spinning 
oe a Sep ote septa - = equipment furnished by Hall & Stells, 


SPAeee TRE OP «» +002 coe 2880 --  Ltd., has been ordered through Ed- | when they Du pa er ¢ 
B mn Copteen BR, assed acces 64 69 * 
Belton Cotton Mills, pfd...... 93 95 ward Jefferson for a plant to be lo- e 











Sih MME EM ds dias ateccas a : : 1“ ; 
Brandon Mills, pé4...... : 1909 cated in a town in Connecticut, and | 
Brocon MUMS .....sseeeeeeeeee 117 also for another new mill located | 
Galhoun Bille ...ccccece oe tile se ° +7, 27 
Chesnee Mills ......... ; 175 within 20 miles of Philadelphia. | 
CRIGUEER: DEE. & ko 2600 veseccee ee Tp so et ° ha ete 1 
imines Man en... a ae 96 hose interested in the above con- | 

lifton MfE. Co......s.eeseeee . 146 cerns are not prepared at this time | 
Clinton Cotton Mills.......... 200 es ‘ , 
Columbus Mfg. Co., Ga....... 125 181 to make a definite announcement. 

OR. DS sb twactakecees 93 96 —— | 

D oo ee eee a 142 . . | 
Dallas Mfg. Co., Ala.......... 165 205 Heine Boiler Co. Change 

rlington Mfg. Co........... 97 101 1p ° . . ~ 2 ie 
ote MO srt 85 95 The Heine Boiler Co. of St. Louis | 
Dunean Mills ore vieceveees 120 122 announces that the retirement of Paul 
Dunean Mills, pfd...........-. 106 100 : 
Eagle & Phenix Mills, Ga..... 148 6 155 += H. Brangs, for many years in charge & 

terprise Mfg. Co., Ga....... 90 oe : . , aor 
ee ee a ee 102-106 of its New York office, and the 
pe ee ames. awe aa. (ae resignation of his son, Harold A. 
Glenw MAIS ..cccsccccccens e- s ‘ 
Gluck Mille ........sescceoess 130 135  #Brangs, have made advisable a re- 
Graniteville Mfg. Co.....ccsee 150 oe ae _ 7 a v. 
an die Ue 210 = organization of the company’s New ALBER’ l ! A I E INC 
Greniel — bee rendnn teeeeh = ae York sales force. * 7 e 
Grendel } B, PEG. .ccccccsece m = e e . 
Hamrick Mills ....-.scccseces =o George F. Murphy, formerly their 232 Greenwich St., New York - |O High St., Boston 
Hartsville Cotton Mills........ 135 oe ee . a ~ . » 
ie Se eS 150 se I ittsburgh manager, is now in charge 
Inman — PId..... sees eee 101 .: of the New York territory, assisted 
Jackson Mille ...ccsccccseces vin 25 i 
Judson Mills eee poe ee 154 +160 by J. L. Daly and G. A. Knowles. | 
Judson Mills, pfd............. 100 = 102 Thes nee att ted ves es 
, 7 ese men have all had years of ex- 
King, John P., Mfg. Co., Ga.. 185 200 . yea 7 
Lancaster Cotton Mills........ 250 a perience in the Heine business and DUNEAN MILLS 7% CUMULATIVE SINKING FUND 
Laurens Cotton Mills ........ o% 155 oes ; | 
Limestone Cotton Mills....... 160 165 are thoroughly familiar with the | PREFERRED STOCK 
Marion Mfg. Co., N. C........ 115 125 d d licie f the m- ‘ 
Marlboro Mille .....<ssesseee. ; 92 products and policies 0 le COM | oe a . 3 
Mille MEG, “GOl. csecsuctcessce 280 a pany. The New York headquarters, | _This is a new issue, the proceeds to be used to retire the old issue of 
MOlGhOn MEE. COs .66s6scesiee's 138 141 in Neil sale eal preferred stock. 
MONSON. BANG cincaricns sivexine rs 160 as heretofore, are at If Broadway. Every known provision has been incorporated in the offering of this stock 
Musgrove Cotton Mills........ 85 89 as S 


i to safeguard the investor, such as a sinking fund of $40,000 per annum with 
Ne ve ‘ot a ee 141 ° . . > . E - ’ 2 
Ninety-Six. Mills ~ aon 150 sg Atlas Sewing Thread Co. Changes | which to retire the preferred stock, the preferred stockholders have voting power 























Morris Cotton BMilie...<<cs«ss« 100 ee , . be a when two quarterly dividends are defaulted, and when two yearly dividends 
Oakland Cotton Mills......... 135 140 f W. O Donnell, who has been asso have been defaulted have power to elect two-thirds of the Board of Directors. 
Orr Cotton Mills msaaoennnnens . 120 ciated with the Metropolitan Sewing Ihe stock is callable at $110.00 per share. 
Orr Cotton Mills, pfd......... 96 98 : Bea . ‘ ea Tae : . ic on Tae 
Pacelet Sate. etek 225 235 Machine Co., Nyack, N; -Y.,. for I5 a Cotton Mill Preferred Stocks are the most attractive for invest- 
Pacolet Mfg. Co., pfd......... 101 Ets ie pan car 2 ment, as they do not fluctuate in price materially on account of changes in 
Panola Cot. Mills, Class A, pfa. 100 102 Years as district manager for Penn-||! business conditions, 

Panola Cot. Mills, Clase B, pfa. 97 100 = sylvania and the entire South, will Price per share, $100.00 and accrued dividend. 
e ELLIB cee weer ee eeeeseos * . *.¢ r ° . +s 

: ius Wie Ce. sso... tec ei 150 resign that position on June 1. He a recommend this stock for investment, and orders or inquires may be 
Dink ° = wired at our expense 
Piedmont “Mfe. CO. .......1L, 487 160~—- Will become general sales manager of poe 
ee, ©: WW. Mie. Co..-+..++- “s the Atlas Sewing Thread Co., Inc. R. S. DICKSON & COMPANY 

SOCE PERE oc ciwces ts susses . 22 ere. ° ° 
Riverside Mills (par $12.60)... 11% 12 "his company has been reorganized | Gastonia, N. C., and Greenville, S. C. 
SaxOn MillS .....-cccessecsecs afte 7 + 1 o ix 
Sibley Mfg. Co., Ga........... ip 75 atter having been in business for ate “Investment Headquarters for the Carolinas” 
Seabee AERIS 0s, oh tec Goa aie - 175 years, and is now specializing on| 
xaway Mills (par $25)...... 34% 36 te : ALS ll 
Tucapau Mills .......se.ee0e- 180 200 + +®«X+‘threads for the underwear trades. : 
eee weele un, ii pal. oa” 942 2 ne general eales.offices of the com- M WwW 
mn-Buffalo Mills, 24 pfd... 54% 55% pany are 1213 Filbert street, Phila- A. e LA & COMPAN Y 
tor-Monaghe Cc any.... 110 12 . . . ~ 
indian owe... te delphia, with executive offices, 438 SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co......... x 221 : : 
Meek MEMES ga- a sepa chucces 60 75 Broadway, New York City, while the | SQUTHERN COTTON MILL SHARES 
ered i ig a gee mills are located at Pawtucket, R. I. Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 
Watts “a i eee es f 
Whitney Mfg. Co Sloat dette tensa 107 oe . 2 Correspondence Solicited 
Williamston Mills ............ 165 , Economy Baler Co. New York | 
Voodruff Cotton Mills ........ 175 77 : 
\dside Cotton Mills ....... - 130 Office Removed 
iside Cotton Mills, pfd... 94 96% 


The New York branch of the Econ- | A L E S 7. gz R G. F U R M A N i O ° 


; . ESTABLISHED 1888 
omy Baler Co. has been remov ed to GREENVILLE, S. C. 
46 Water street. The office is in 


charge of Theodore C. Hinckley, SOUTHERN TEXTILE STOCKS 


branch manager, and sells exclusively 


ia all makes of Economy bailers. Its 
Schiere ce Removed ; ; , 

. Boston Office R : ‘a service branch will be operated from 
‘he Boston office of the Chas. A. the new address and will continue to 
ieren Co. is now located at 247 


carry a full line of Economy waste 
ntic avenue, Boston, where they 


receptacles, bale ties and Economy | 
e taken larger quarters than those spare pails. 
pied at 232 Summer street. The 
ton Branch is in charge of R. H. 
son. At this branch they carry 
irge stock of Schieren beltings 
prompt delivery to New England 
ifacturers. 





Business News 


We have had extensive experience in locating sites for new textile developments, 
and offer our services in this line. 


( 





United States Testing Company, Inc. 
General Offices, 340 Hudson St., New York City 
TESTS: Raw, Thrown, Spun and Artificial Silks. 
Silk, Wool and Cotton Fibres. Yarns and Fabrics. 
Fuels, Oils, Soaps, Waxes, Waters, Dyestuffs, etc. 
TESTING HOUSES: New York Philadelphia Paterson | New Bedford Shanghai 


J2— newmanxer |BALING PRESS 
MANUFACTURING CO, 


(Knuckle Joint) 


\t 


To Specialize in Development of 
Inventions. 








P. R. Hoopes has opened offices at 
252 Asylum street, Hartford, Conn., | 
as consulting mechanical engineer. 
He will specialize in the design of 



























° ° | 60 to 500 
Orders for Worsted Spinning Ma- automatic and special machinery and | RI H Tone Pressure 
= chinery in the development of inventions. G TS I iii 
lward Jefferson, Philadelphia, see Bought—Sold—Quoted Durable 


rter and dealer in textile ma- Canadian Agents Chosen seca 
ry, has reported that he has The Philadelphia Drying Machin- 

ed a great many orders for four ery Co. announces that Whitehead, M. H. WILDES & COMPANY 
six-ply Universal Twisters, Hall Emmans, Ltd., Montreal and Hamil- Incorporated 
stells make, Keighley, England, ton, Canada, have been selected as the 30 State St., Boston 
several worsted spinning plants Canadian agents of the company. 


Let us tell yuu 
more about them 


Dunning and Boschert 
Press Ce. Inc. 
338 West Water Street 
e New Yi 
Es 


x 





tablished 1872 
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ESTABLISHED 1892 


Schell, Longstreth eCo, 


230-2 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Carded and Combed 


COTTON YARNS 


All Numbers and 


Descriptions for 


Knitting and Weaving 





New York 
| 


Boston Chicago 
| Utica 
J 


Cleveland 
Reading 


JOHNSTON MILLS CO. 


Mercerized and Natural 


Knitting and Weaving 
All counts—Carded and Combed 8’s to 80’s 


COTTON YARNS 


An organization prepared to furnish from its own con- 
trolled mills a complete range of the highest grade yarns 
in the grey or mercerized, gassed, dyed and bleached. 





Sole Selling Agents for 


SPINNERS PROCESSING CO. 
Spindale, N. C. 


Operating the most modern of warp mercerizing plants, 
processing and converting JOHNSTON QUALITY 
Y ARNS—with particular attention given to thorough 
and even mercerization and tyeing Wenvare Knots only, 
thus assuring lustre, elasticity, evenness in dyeing and 
perfect knitting. 


Sales Offices : 


NEW YORK: 346 Broadway PHILADELPHIA: 308 Chestnut St. 
CHATTANOOGA: 820 James Bldg. CHARLOTTE: 224 So. Tryon St. 
BOSTON: 88 Broad St. 





 MmM™mMUhM —-—|-— errr 








Lenoir Cotton Mills Whitnel Cotton Mill Co. 
Hudson Cotton Mfg. Co. Moor Cotton Mill Co. 


Nelson Cotton Mill Co. 
Spinners of good cotton yarns 


for a quarter of a century 


26s to 4os Carded 50s to 60s Combed 
Skeins Warps Cones Tubes 
Address inquiries to the main office 


LENOIR, NORTH CAROLINA 
J. L. NELSON J. L. NELSON, Jr. 


Treasurer Assistant Treasurer 


KING COTTON MILLS CORPORATION 
HIGH GRADE Mutual Building, Richmond, Va. 
Range: 14/1-24/1 


A money back guarantee is part 
of our policy. No guarantee is 
really necessary with King Yarns 
but we make one nevertheless. 


ez wD 
REGISTERED US PAT. OFFICE. 


MILLS: BURUNGTON.N-C, 


Sold Direct 








RUSSELL YARNS 


26s—28s—30s 
BY SPECIAL PROCESS FROM SELECTED COTTON 


Are Particularly and Especially 


BUILT TO KNIT 


Direct from Spinner to Knitter 


The Russell Manufacturmg Company 
Alexander City, Alabama 


Philadelphia Sales Office, 437 Chestnut Street 
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TEXTILE 


COTTON YARN MARKETS 





QUULATIONS 


rected at 


close of business W¢ 


ednesday) 


CARDED (Average Quality 
SINGLE SKEINS—WARP TWIST 
4 »8S...— —39 20s -.43 —43ly 
— -—39% 24s “ -40 —46 
—40 26s... 46 —47 
—_— —4) 30s... 50 —5l1 
— —42 Pets exes 62 —63 
TWO-PLY SKEINS AND TUBES 
2-38 — —40% $=2-24s 43 —49 
Is — —41 2-26s 49° —350 
128......—— —=—42 2-30s 3 — 531g 
2-148... — —43 2-36s. -.61 —62 
1683......—— —=—43% 2-40s --02 —64 
2-208......——- —44 2-403 high.o6s —69 
SINGLE WARPS 
L)s — —40 24s 45 —461, 
los _ —41 26s. 7 47% 
14 — —42 30s —i2 
i» . — —43 40s —t4 
20s 44 —44% 
TWO-PLY WARPS 
2-8s. — —41 2-2438 49 —49% 
2-10s —42%, 2-26s 50 —50% 
2-12s — —43 2-30s 540 —55 
2-14 43% $2-40s ord 64 —65 
2-16s......44 —45 2- 40s high.69 —70 
2-20s 15 —46 2-590s 80 —S1 
3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes; tinged, 
38c.; white, 39-39%c.; 2-10s and 2-12s slack 
twist, 41-42¢ 
HOSIERY CONES 
(Frame Spun 
39 22s $4 —4ilg 
—39 22s Jac Sil45 —45lg 
— —39% 24s 46 —461% 
4 —_ —40 26s 47 —ds 
Rss ata — -—41% 30s tyg in. -45%—46 
—42% 30s ex. qual.509 —651 
43% 40s 62 -63 


COMBED PEELER (Average Quality) 


WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES 
2-208.....— —63 2-50s..... 80— 85 
2-308.....— —é68 2-60s..... 90— 95 
2-368s.....72 —73 2-70s.....1 05—1 10 
2-40s.....73 —T75 2-80s.....1 20—1 25 

SINGLES 
23 -53 —54 30s.......64 —65 
4s.......54 —55 36s.. -70 —T73 
68.......55 ——56 ae 74 —T75 
8s. 56 —57 50s. . ..80 —85 
20s 57 —58 COs chicane 90 —95 
TG solace le 60 —61 _ 1 65—1 10 
es thee 12 —63 30s.......1 20—1 25 
MERCERIZED CONES 
(Combed, Ungassed 
s 77 —82 
iS... $0 uty 2-50s ..98 —1 05 
84 —91 2-60s......1 10—1 15 
+Us 89 —95 2-T0s ..l1 25—1 40 
{ 94 —1 00 2-80s .-1 40—1 50 
EASTERN PEELERS 
SINGLE CONES 
Carded Combed 
---43 —44 1 —5! 
--43 —45 2 —i54 
--44 —4 4 —856 
45 —€6 —57 
46 —4% > —58 
--48 —590 7 —59 
49 > 9 63 
61 —5 7 —64 
58 —Ho 2 —§ 6 
69 —62 70 —75 
‘ 65 —# 78 —83 
“ 10 —$5 
)0—1 0 
MBEI ONES, WARPS AND TUBES 
: 8 =68 2-50s $8 —95 
é-<8s. -.65 —70 2-60s......98 —1 05 
's 68 —75 2-70s 05—1 15 
--36s -.75 —80 2-30s.. 1 20—1 30 
s 7 —S85 


Prices Chaotic; 
Market Unsettled 


Business of Small Proportions 
Only, at Low Prices—Quota- 
tions Mean Nothing 
There is no yarn market in New 
York to-day. Which is another way 
of saying that business continues 
practically at a standstill, with no 
such thing as a quotable basis for 
prices. Dealers frankly admit that, 
their business is so upset by the rapid 
cotton fluctuations that they do not 
know themselves exactly where they 

stand. 

Prices mean little or nothing. As 
one dealer put it this week, the only 
way it is possible to get even the 
small orders which are being received 
at few and far between intervals is 
to wait for the buyer to make a bid 
and then accept it or not, according to 
individual dictates. In other words, 
it is generally impossible to force 
business with low priced offers. The 
buyer is the sole occupant of the 
saddle and he is taking full advantage 
of his position. 


All Quotations Nominal 

Quotations given in the adjoining 
column should be accepted as merely 
a nominal idea of what are considered 
proper selling prices. The spread 
between asking prices of different 
dealers amounts to 5c. and more in 
instances, and this disparity is more 
marked in spinners’ figures. The 
spinner with business on his books 
for the next month or two is so far 
above prices heard locally that his 
figures have no significance. The 
ideas of others not so well situated 
with orders are nearer a trading basis 





Quiet to Continue? 

Predicting what the future holds is 
so hazardous that it has been given up 
as a bad job by many. Well informed 
dealers look for continued quiet, un- 
settled conditions for some time to 
come, probably for the next two 
months, with no buying of moment be- 
fore late summer or early fall. On 
the other hand there are those who 
maintain that considerable business 
must be placed in the next two 
months. 

The market is waiting for cotton to 
reach some sort of a stable basis. 
With such assurance definitely given 
there is every reason to believe that 
yarn prices will become firm and 
possibly that another advancing move- 
ment will be started. 


Little Interest Shown 





Prompt Shipments Command Most 


Attention 
PHILADELPHIA.—Little interest has 
been shown in cotton varns Con- 


ditions remain exceedingly quiet and 

little business of importance has been 
I 

placed, this being for the most part 
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GROVES MILLS, Inc. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


High Grade 
Combed Peeler Yarns 


Representatives : 
New York Office, 225 Fifth Avenue 
HENRY W. TAYLOR’S SONS NORMAN C. NAGLE Co., iec- E. G. HARPER 
Drexel Building 80 Boylstom Street 166 W. Jackson Blyd. 
Phila, Pa. Bestoa, Mass. Chicago, Il. 


VAN COURT CARWITHEN 


300 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sole Representative 


Whites, Stock 
Dyed and 


Cotton 
Yarns lo 
of Quality All of COLUMBUS, GA. 
FROM MILL DIRECT TO CONSUMER 





LOWELL YARN COMPANY 


Main Office: 308 Chestnut St., Phila. Providence, R. I.: 17 Exchange St. 
N. Y. Office: 268 Fourth Ave. Southern Office: Lowell, N. C. 


Spinners to Consumers 


Carded and Combed Peeler single 
and ply Cones, Skeins, Warps, Tubes 


For Knitting and Weaving Trade 


SE 








L. P. Muller & Co. 


206 Chestnut Street 51 Leonard Street 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


COTTON YARNS 


Selling Agents 


Linn-Corriher Mills—Hartsell Mills Company 
28s to 32s Cones 10s to 20s 
Full Double Carded Single and Ply 


FORREST BROTHERS 


Forrest Bldg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 


Superior Quality Knitting Yarns 


Sole Representatives 


Bladenboro Cotton Mills—Vass Cotton Millis 
Ss to 30s Extra Carded 





T. J. PORTER & SONS 


Direct Representatives of large Spinners of the finest classes of 


Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, Mohair and Linen Yarns 


268 Fourth Avenue 119 South Fourth Street 19 College Street 
New York Philadelphia Providence 
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COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


High Grade Warps 


for 


MERCERIZING 
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Empire Building Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ona YARN & PROCESSING CO. 


General Office, Mount Holly, N. C. 


Spinners and Mercerizers 


HIGH GRADE COMBED AND CARDED YARNS~—l6s to 80s 
Our Mercerized Yarns Are the Product of Our Own Mills 
Representatives 
H. B. ROBIE, 346 Breadway, New York City FORREST BROTHERS, 119 S. 4th St., Forrest Bidg., Philadelphia 
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Cotton Yarn Markets—Continued 


of th “ hand to mouth” variety, for 
yarn which the manufacturer had to 
have in order to complete orders on 
whic) he is working. No future 
business of any volume is_ being 
lac and the small amount of 
business reported has been chiefly 


source are noted. A surplus of yarns 
is said to have accumulated and is 
being offered for resale. Hosiery mills 
have shown only scattered interest. 
Combed yarns continue dull. While 
mills using this class of yarn have 
only small stocks on hand still no in- 





quick delivery. The recent 
violent fluctuations in the cotton mar- 
had the effect of making 
buyers reluctant to place more busi- 
ness than they actually are compelled 
to, and the tendency in this line seems 
to be to hold off until more definite 
information is available on the new 
Many factors feel the recent 
drop in yarn prices and the resultant 
should not cause for 
pessimism, but rather will prove a 
benefit to the entire trade. It is felt 
he market is now in a far sounder 
lition than had prices continued to 
without interruption. Many 

are optimistic and_ believe 
that prices will stabilized in 
future and a good business 


Ket Nave 


croy 


jul be 
quiiness € 


con 
T1S¢ 
de: iler 
become 
the near 

Som future from a 
and suggest that 

have a_ good 
t of business on their books, if 


look into the 
nt standpoint, 
spinners now 
does not dev elop into a larger 
, yarns in spinner’s hands are 
to accumulate and_ thereby 
cause prices to ease off at least until 
tt reased buying which would re- 
uuld cause prices again to be- 
firmer. The recent decided drop 

on caused buyers to postpone 
perations, and this potential buying 
is still being held in check, to 

eased just as soon as the mar- 


Ket ds its level, thus bringing in 
volume of buying at about 
the ime time into the market with 


sequent effects upon prices. 
Prices Purely Nominal 
Uslerwear mills up State are re- 


Port«.| not to be receiving much new 
busii «ss, and few inquiries from this 


—— 


TT | 
motte 








shown. 
business 


has been 
enough 


creased interest 
There is hardly 
placed to indicate actual values or 
any changes in prices. Mercerized 
yarns show scattered inquiry with no 
general tendency to buy at this time. 
Much of the recent business is con- 
fined to repeat orders. Many factors 
believe that no large buying will take 
place until manufacturers get an idea 
of their fall which will 
probably be within the next 30 to 60 
days. Prices show some _ decline 
from recent levels. 


business 


Spinners Resist Decline 
Majority Refuse to Follow Decline 
in Raw Cotton Prices 

Boston.—The majority 
northern and southern 
refusing to follow the decline 
cotton prices or meet recent exten- 
sive price concessions on medium and 
count carded weaving 
knitting yarns. The point of 
ance on carded weaving 
basis of about 48c. for 2- 
and on knitting yarns a basis of 
41c. for 
Combed and_ fine 
tinue relatively 
and coarse 


both 


are 


of 
spinners 
in raw 


and 
resist 


coarse 


yarns is a 
20S Warps, 
about 
10s frame-spun 


count 


cones. 
yarns 
firmer than medium 
count carded, although 
business continues extremely quiet. 
With the exception of 
weakness in raw cotton prices the 
market is technically stronger than 
it was at the opening of the year; 
such stocks of yarn are owned 
by dealers and that are available for 
resale by users, were purchased at 
prices far above the present market 


con- 


continued 


as 
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oJamies ON (OMPHNY 


(Orron Yarns 


77 Summer St. 
Boston, Mass. 


TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 


JESSE P. EDDY, Treas. 
Cotton and Worsted Yarns 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

226 W. Adams St., Chicago 


HERX & EDDY 


Incorporated 


Cotton Yarns and Warps 
113 WORTH ST., NEW YORK 
441 Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia 


ORSWELL MILLS 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


COTTON YARNS 
All Qualities 


GATE CITY COTTON MILLS 


Manufacturers of Superior Quality 


WHITE HOSIERY YARN on CONES 


We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 
337 Trust Company of Georgia Building, ATLANTA, GA. 


INDUSTRIAL YARN CORPORATION 
icanbea COtton Yarns 


and Combed 
88 Leonard Street New York 


All Descriptions 





Ferm AUUUUUCLIAAAESARLSLUAASYULONUALSUQAUSUYURSOUOUD UALS OLLI ULAUULLLUU EYL TAMASTLSLOPUMAD ON AUDALUUADAOGMLDUNAQOENMAOUNELUNOLDG0GUCN0U0CGRDDRRUOODEDUOUGOAQUEGAUOUUGQOU GEA T LOGY OED DESL EEA LOAN A net 
- COTTON YARNS 
2 
3 
& COMPANY Y 
52 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 
SUNN TLNALTAANTTNAEOON PAA DEDTUNLLT EEUU UTTER Hyy.nnvvennnequegeenereveennngravenneverngaqsacrevoreevererenenraeeraerenrneenoneea vee neoeneeeseencenneraeseraceacraereerneneeenverernverenenei ert 


The John F. Trainor Company 


Cotton Yarns 


Domestic—Export 


320 Broadway New York 


JOHN F. STREET @ CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


201 Iudustrial Trust Bldg. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 









SOR LOCKS, CONN. 


Manutacturers of 


THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO. WX? 


MERCERIZE COTTON YARN‘ Siiike: lustre 
In Knit Goods and Woven Fabrics 
NOVELTY YARNS feist "incoccon, COTTON WARPS Spocis*and ‘Tubes 


Wool, Worsted, Mohair and Silk In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed 





EWING-THOMAS CONVERTING Co. 
Specialists in Mercerized Yarns CHESTER, PA. 


Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 


DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 








—— een 
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H. M. REMINGTON 
113 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sole American representative of 


McCONNEL & CO., Ltd. 
Manchester, Eng. 


oublers of fine cotton yarns especially 
adapted for the making of laces, voile, fine hosiery 
ress goods and insulating wires. 





James Austin & Son 


260 West Broadway, New York 


YARNS OF ALL DESCRIPTION 


Selling Agents for American Thread Co. Yarns 
Insulating Yarns a Specialty 





COTTON 


MERCERIZED SILK 
COMBINATION YARNS 


ead 
SILK WITH ART. SILK, WORSTED 
MERCERIZED COTTON, ETC. 


ARTIFICIAL SILK-ON CONES SEWING THREAD 


CAMERON & PFINGST, Inc. 
308 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 
Reading Office, 16 So. 4th Street 





Founded 1884 


Incorporated 1914 


THOMAS HENRY & SONS, Inc. 


Manufacturers of 


Carded or Combed, Natural or Mixtures 


COTTON YARNS 
SPECIAL MERINO 
For Knitting and Weaving 


Trenton Ave. and Tioga Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOME BLEACH & DYE WORKS 


. Cotton Yarn Dept. 


MERCERIZING 
BLEACHING 
DYEING 
WINDING 


Worsted Yarn Dept. 


COL 
CHROME-TOPPED COLORS 
CHROMATE COLORS 
ACID COLORS 


All Counts from Ball Warps 
and Skeins 


For the knitted Outerwear 
Trade 


| The Wa. H. | OR TMER’S sonsco. 


} Ontario and Lawrence Streets, 


KENNEDY YARN COMPANY 


Combed and Carded 
COTTON YARNS 


For Weaving, Knitting and Converting 


308 CHESTNUT ST.. PHILADELPHI\ 


Cotton 

Wool 

Worsted 

Merino 

Silk Mixtures 
Heather Mixtures 


CARVER-BEAVER YARN CO., Inc, 


366 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





MERCERIZED YARNS 


— For all Purposes — 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Cotton Yarns 


Philadelphia Boston 





D. H. Mavuwerr, Pres. Pu. 8. Sves., Vice-Pres. 


F. W. Feispvre, Second Vice-Pres. 
J. 8. P. Canrunren, Treasurer D 


. A. Rupisi1y, Seoretery 


Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


AN INCORPORATION OF SOUTHERN SPINNERS 
FROM PRODUCER DIRECT TO CONSUMER 

837 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Ps 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosvenor Bldg., Providence, R. IL. 


MILLS DBSIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE THEIR PRODUCT 
SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME WILL PLEASE COMMUNICATE 
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“LIGHT SOUR 
NO CHEMIC 


YE’ A’GREAT IMPROVEMENT 
OVER PREVIOUS’ RESULTS.” 


Report of large 
Eastern Mill after 
investigation. 


Ss 


You know the importance of these 
changes for the better! They in- 
crease‘the sales value of your goods. 
And you may have them too by ad- 
justing your Kier Boil formula to 
include. 


SOL-ESCO 


An alkaline detergent, incorporating 
the remarkable properties of miner- 
als in the colloidal state 


= SEND FOR PARTICULARS NOW 
WHILE YOU THINK OF IT 


. Tie GWLES[JETERGENT [0. 
Lockport, N. Y. 





JACQUARD 


CARDS and SHEETS 


1/PRESS 
}||BOARD 


GLAZED OR 
HARD-ROLLED 


wa 
THE STEVENS PAPER MILLS 


° 52 VANDERBILT AVE. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
MILLS; - WINDSOR, CONN. 


Burlap— 


Write for our low 
prices. We carry in 
stock all grades for 
every purpose. 


THomas BoaG; & Co., INc. 
IMPORTERS BURLAP 
68 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


LINEN YARNS, JUTE YARNS 
Linen Threads and Harness Twines 
Turkey Red Cotton Yarns 
FLAX and FLAXNOILS 


& COOK 


66-72 Leonard St. New York 


Boston «=—«._- Charlotte 





















ineers & Contractors 
i jal Piping and Air Conditioning 
Profit by 
“HIGH D CLIMATE” 
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Cotton Yarn Markets—Ctd. 


level, and their owners will have to 
be convinced that all hope of a price 
recovery must be abandoned before 
they will realize on them at current 
prices. The danger of short selling 
by certain speculative dealers is al- 
ways a possibility on a declining mar- 
ket, but it is not likely to be indulged 
in unless encouraged by sufficient 
weakness by spinners. One of the 
most encouraging features of the 
situation is the continued filling-in 
demand from all classes of buyers, 
which in the aggregate, is of con 
siderable volume and has been suffi- 
cient thus far to absorb all weak 
holdings. 
Concessions Reported 

Concessions of I to 2c. a pound are 
reported on carded hosiery yarns of 
eastern spinning and about the same 
amount on combed hosiery yarns, but 
this weakness is not at all general, 
asking prices of the majority of spin- 
ners being just as high as they were 


two weeks ago. Combed weaving 
yarns are a shade weaker in the 


absence of any considerable demand, 
but higher labor costs, and the fact 


that staple cottons are relatively 
firmer than Uplands, tend to pre- 
vent any marked concessions in 


prices of such yarns, and any material 
improvement in demand would be 
quickly reflected in stronger prices 





Yarn Prices Softer 





Mid-West Market Sinks Under 
Influence of Cotton 


Cuicaco.—Recent decline in raw 
cotton has almost stopped the pur- 
chase of cotton yarns. What little 
business has been placed seems to 
have gone to those who anticipated 
the trend of the market, or for other 
reasons quoted below the generally 
accepted market prices. 

Stocks in the hands of manufac- 
turers are being gradually used up, 
and as soon as prices indicate sta- 
bility, purchasing will necessarily 
be resumed. Tens single, ordinary 
carded yarn, on cones, hosiery twist, 
have been quoted at 42 to 45c.; 20s 
at 45 to 48c., and 30s at 50 to 55c. 

Mercerized yarns have softened up 
a bit, being quoted at $1.15 to $1.25 
basis 2-60s on excellent grades. 


Cotton Crop Reports 
WasHInNcToN, D. C.—The first re- 
pert on this year’s prospective cotton 
crop will be made by the Crop Re 
perting Board, Department of Agri- 
culture, June I, reporting the con- 
dition of the crop as of May 25. On 
July 2, the acreage and condition of 
the crop as of June 25 will be an- 
nounced; on Aug. I, the condition of 
the crop as of July 25 and a forecast 
ot production; on Aug. 31, condition 
as of Aug. 25, and forecast of yield 
per acre and production; on Oct. 2, 
condition on Sept. 25 and forecast of 
production; and on Dec. 12, total pro- 

duction of cotton for the season. 
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Cotton Yarns 
of Quality 


QOuality:—The one essen- 
tial factor in which we 
have striven to excel. . 


Ouality:—That finished 
product which can be ob- 
tained only by the use of 
high grade, long’ staple, 
white cotton—modern ma- 
chinery and equipment— 
experience and care in 
manufacturing—and scru- 
pulous attention to details 
of wrapping, packing, etc. 


This. combination has made 
Cannon Yarns 


THE 
STANDARD OF VALUE 
AND QUALITY 


CANNON MILLS 


PHILADELPHIA 






Boston 
Amsterdam 


Providence 
Chicago 


New York 
Reading, Pa. 
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GARLAND | 


LOOM PICKERSad 





~ GARLAND MEG CO, US ten 
SACO, ME Bi 
Z Z i 


Se «|: ||Worcester Bleach & Dye Works Co. 
b ESTABLISHED 1861 
Bleachers, Dyers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns 
and Warps 
Winding on Cops, Tubes or Cones 


Manufacturers of Glazed Yarns 


WORCESTER, MASS. 





PARKER SPOOL and BOBBIN CO. 


Lewiston, Maine 


Dyers, Bleachers 
Balanced True Running and Mercerizers 


W ARP and FILLING BOBBINS of Cotton Yarns in 
Warps or Skeins 


A new plant, latest and most modern machinery and 
equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and_ satisfaction. 


Close Gauged Slubbers and Speeder Bobbins—Warper 
Twister and Jack Spools 








The Halliwell Company 


CLARENCE L. MEYERS PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 
YARNS i 








L'O. S. HAWES @ BRO. 


| 
renee Building, Philadelphia K FALL RIVER, MASS. | 
COTTON YARNS 4x5 RUiBEns | 


COTTON YARNS ANY COUNT OR VARIETY 
PLUS EASTERN OR SOUTHERN 
SERVICE GREY OR PROCESSED | 


Advice Based on Our Experience of Thirty Years in 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Mercerizing, Etc. at your Service 


E. J. McCAUGHEY, 51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. I. 


RICHARD B. LEWIS ASSOCIATES 


Y ARNS 327 So. La Salle Street 


GEO. H. WARING & CO. 


Southern Cotton Yarns Eastern 

CARDED and COMBED 
Skeins, Tubes, Cops, Cones, Chain and Ball Warps, Section Beams 
Consignments Solicited 68 Bedford St. Fall River, Mass. 


Oo 
i 
T 
Oo 
N- 



















MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached 
On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeina, and Chain Warps 


FAST-BLACKS & COLORS For Woolen Mille } WE SELL 


a Specialty DIRECT 




















| J. J. KENYON MEG. CO. six rinQitiPe8 tna BRA 
GLAZED AND COLORED YARNS 


ON SPOOLS, TUBES, CONES, ETC. 
Use PAWTUCKET, R. L. 


SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps 
or Skeins ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 
i ssneeseeeiaadhehenttnaennaetinaei eater ae reete a 








For Manufacturers’ 
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Cotton Yarns - Mercerizing - Dyeing 


Bleaching and Winding 
Mills at Covemry.R.! Samples Submitted on Request # 
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Cotton is Steadier 
After 7-Cent Break 





Offerings Dwindle, but Buyers 
Limited—Cool, Wet Weather 
Retarding Crop 


(he cotton market has remained 
rvous and unsettled, but since 
breaking to 23.60c for July and 
23.32c for October contracts, on May 
2, has shown a tendency to rally a 
tle more readily and other signs of 
eradually returning confidence. At 
e. low prices mentioned, the market 
showed declines of about 7c a pound 
n old crop position and of fully 5¢ 
pound on new crop months as com- 
ired with the high prices of last 
\larch, and it looked as if the old 
bull interest had been pretty well liq 
idated. The feeling against prices, 
however, persisted, not because of 
ny better assurances of an increased 
crop for next season, or of any ap- 
parent pressure to sell the compara- 
tively small remaining old crop sup- 
ply at the lower prices, but owing to 
the unsettled ruling of the stock mar 
ket, declines in other commodities, 
the abandonment of large building 
programs as a protest against high 
costs of construction, and the con- 
inued absence of a competitive de- 
mand for the old crop remnant. 
These feature seemed to leave cotton 
without buying power of conse- 
quence, and prices were sensitive to 
spurts of liquidation or other selling, 
but toward the end of this week, 
)tterings appeared to growing small- 
while there were indications of 
some improvement in spot demand, 
probably to fill out May engage- 
nents, 
Chere has been no improvement in 
the crop outlook during the progress 
t the recent decline. On the con- 


COTTON STATISTICAL DATA 
FLUCTUATIONS OF FUTURES 
Closed —For week—, Closed 








tien May 9%. High. Low. May 16. Chge 
May : 26.39 26.90 24.90 26.25 —.14 
Jur 25.78 25.73 24.48 25.73 —.05 
J ‘ 25.17 25.70 23.60 28.22 +-.05 
August 24.20 24.55 22.90 24.35 -+.15 
September 24.00 24.00 22.90 23.82 —.18 
yber 23.36 23.60 22.12 23.30 —.06 
N mber 23.1 22.98 22.15 23.10 —.05 
D nber , 23.15 21. , —.03 
ry 22.88 21.5 . 
ary 22.83 21.6 +-.01 
t 22.6 22.81 21.6 +.02 
SPOT FLUCTUATIONS FOR WEEK 
(MIDDLING) 
New New Liver- 
York. Orleans. pool. 
Ma 11 ..25.30c. 25.00c. 14.08d. 
irday May 12 .25.45¢ 24.75¢c. Holiday 
1 May 14 ..-26.45c. 25.75ce. 14.17d 
lay, May 15....26.20c. 26.00c. 14.60d 
esday, May 16..26.45c. 26.00c. 14.48d. 
i May 17 26.75¢ 25.50ce. 14.75d. 
‘OT FLUCTUATIONS AND STOCKS 
Spot This Last 
Prices Week. Year. 
o . . 26.30 84,506 190,457 
irleans 26.00 103,977 216,169 
. 25.75 7,657 
a} 25.90 78,059 
st 71,334 
net j 20,515 
a k . 25.75 75,070 
: mare ..- 26.00 3,772 
ta , . - 26.25 103,528 
phis eee 128,873 
Ss: Louis = <is0e sae 25,027 
iston ; . . 26.25 132,085 
Rock ; . 25.75 46,788 
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trary, the weather in the South has 
been too cool and there has been too 
much rain for the best development 
of the plant. Instead of the hoped 
for early start, the spring has been a 
late one in the South as elsewhere, 
and while no irreparable damage is 
supposed to have been done, the need 
for dry warm weather has become 
urgent. Owing to scarcity of labor, a 
continuation of the recent grass 
growing weather might become a 
serious matter before the end of the 
month, and while the trade is in- 
clined to an optimistic view of the 
outlook, it is quite likely the cold wet 
spring would be reviewed as a bullish 
factor, should there be unfavorable 
growing conditions during the sum 
mer. So far, no effort has been made 
to forecast the probable end-May 
condition report which is to be pub 
lished on June 1, giving the condition 
as of May 25, but private figures will 
probably begin to appear during the 
coming week. 

The Census Report showing do 
mestic mill consumption of 577,396 
bales for the month of April was 
fully up to bullish expectations show 
ing the same rate of consumption for 
working day as the March figures. 
Exports have continued small, but 
are likely to show some increase 
toward the end of this month, and 
world’s spinners’ takings are still 
running at a rate which would prac 
tically exhaust the available supply 
by the end of the season. 

The following table shows Thurs- 
day’s closing quotations in the lead 
ing spot markets of the country with 
the usual comparisons: 











Last 
Markets. May 10 May 17 Chee Year Sales 
Galveston 25.15 26.40 11.25 20.30 4.316 
N Orleans.25.50 26.25 + 75 20.00 6.704 
Mobile ocetd.oe 26.00 } 50 19.00 
Savannah .25.00 26.13 1.13 26.00 
Norfolk ...24.75 25.88 +-1.13 20.00 3,256 
New York.25.65 26.75 +-1.10 21.65 
Augusta 25.25 26.44 +-1.19 19.88 601 
Memphis ..26.00 26.00 19.50 2,550 
st. Louis 26.50 26.00 - 59 19.50 
Houston 25.25 26.35 +1.10 20.45 4.514 
Dallas «2-30.25 25.50 + 25 19.50 797 


The following difference on and off 
middlings are given as compiled from 
the reports received by the New 
York Cotton Exchange. The cotton 
grades marked ** are not deliverable 
on contract: 


WHITE GRADES 
Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 
Dallas. phis. gomery. gusta age. 


M. F. ......1.00f 1.00f 1.00 1.13f .91f 
8S. G. M..... .75¢ .75¢ .75¢ .88f .68f 
GB, ccvcce COBY COP Ot «ORF CATT 
B. Mo ccccee 38° .25¢ .26% .388f .26f 
Ss. L. M..... 256° .25° 26° .38° .37° 
L. M coos 68° .76° 50° 76° .66° 


**s. G. D...1.25* 1.25* 1.00* 1.13* 1.164 
L75* 2.00* 1.50 1.50* 1.70* 
YELLOW TINGED 


8. G. M..... .60f .25¢ .36¢ .60f .40f 
G. M. .......Even Even Even Even Even 
S. Me. ....c- 8% 26° 36° .5Q° .88° 





**Middling .1.00* 1.09* .75* 1.0 93* 

ees. L. M...1.50° 1.50° 1.26% 1.5¢° 1.38° 

°*r, M. ....2.00* 2.25% 1.75% 2.067 1.88° 
YELLOW STAINED 

GC. Bh: teesss .63* -15* 50* -75® 66* 

e7S. M. ....1.26° 1.00% 1.00° 1.25° 1.24° 

**Middling .2.00° 1.50% 1.50° 1.75° 1.71* 


BLUE STAINS 


eeG, M. ....1.00° 1.00% 1.00° 1.00° 95* 
**S. L. M...1.50° 1.25° 1.25% 1.50° 1.33° 
**Middling .2.00° 1.50° 1.75* 2.00% 1.73* 





* Off middling. ¢ On middling 











Carded or Combed. 


YARNS 


of Every Description 


Plain, Gassed, Mercerized 
Natural Bleached or Dyed 


438 Broadway, New York 


Mercerized Yarns 


C. P. Mercerized Cones & Skeins 
20/2-80/2 Natural and Gassed 


DIXIE MERCERIZING CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Chicago Office 
817 Old Colony Life Insurance Building 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


REPRESENTATIVES: Philadelphia, Pa., Cameron & 
Pfingst—Reading, Pa., Cameron & Pfingst—Canada, 
Slater & Co., Toronto. 
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ENTWISTLE 
BEAM 
WARPERS 


are daily reducing 
costs and increasing 
profits for the hun- 
dreds of manufac- 
turers using them. 


In the Entwistle 
there is no trouble 
due to slack ends, 
dropped ends or 
failure to stop mo- 
tion. Why not write 
us for the details? 


Ball Warpers Doubling Machines 
Beam Warpers Expansion Combs 
Beaming Machines _Creels 

Balling Machines Card Grinders 


T. C. ENTWISTLE COMPANY 


Established 1886 lacerperated 1901 
F. B. KENNEY, Pres. 


LOWELL _§s:-: :=: MASS. 








“‘Maniplex” Sewing Machines ! 


For Multiple Stitching 
Bullt for all purposes where a number 
of rows of stitching are required With 
either form of stitch, single thread chain, 
double thread chain, or lock stitch, sew- 
ing material from 1-16 inch thick, up 
to 1 inch thick, and up to 120 Inch wide. 
Furnished with any desired number of 
needles spacing to suit requirements 
We also build Paper Slitting Machines 
and design special machinery. 


L. F. FALES, Walpole, Mass., U. S. A. 








MILLS 



















BIRCH TREE. 


: WAYNE 


Telephone—Barclay 2965 


312 Market St. 
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| BECKERT 
NEEDLES 


CONTINENTAL 


For All Types of Knitting Machines 


E. W.S. JASPER 


Successor to CONTINENTAL LATCH NEEDLE Co. 
71 Murray Street, New York 


TAPES, BRAIDS AND BINDINGS 


“LION BRAND” 
NARROW WOVEN FABRICS 


HOFFMAN CORR MFG. 
SPINNING TAPES AND SPINDLE BANDING raitedeiphis, re. | 


WEIMAR BROTHERS 


Manufacturers of 


2046-48 Amber Street, Philadelphia 


BIRCH BROTHERS 


Makers of 
Textile Finishing Machinery and 
Piece-End Sewing Machines 


SOMERVILLE, MASS. 





New Jersey 


co. 


TAPES, BINDINGS anp NARROW FABRICS 
















Textile 


Wire 





Machinefor 
rapid and Eco- 
nomical Method 
ot Attaching Ri- 
der tickets to 
Hosiery or other 
Garments. 


Send 


~~ co . Cc sleet 
J. L. Shoemaker & Co., '3,5,Sisth Sree 


QUICKRUB 
METAL POLISH 
for Brass, Copper, Nickel, Steel, Alumi- 
num and all other metals capable of tak- 


— a polish. Equally good on hot or 
cold metals. 


QUICKRUB CHEMICAL CO. 
2195 Broad Street, Providence, R. I. 


& Stitcher 


Highest Grade 





RIGHT PRICES 


BONE DRY 
HOSIERY FINIGHING BOARDS 


Jos. T. Pearson & Sons Co. 


1825 E. Boston Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 


L. T. IVES CO. 


Established 1874 Manufacturers ef all kinds ef 


Spring Knitting Needles 
Slides, SinkKers, Jacks, Etc. 
NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


Steel Plate Construction 
Steel Storage Tanks, Blast Furnaces, Gas Holders 
ee ee eS 

TM MR) 

RITER-CONLEY COMPANY 

General Offices, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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and upward 


is one reason for the rapidly 
growing popularity of the 
Hotel Martinique. 

Another is the consistent 
economy of the entire estab- 
lishment. Here you may enjoy 
a Club Breakfast at 45c., con- 
sisting of Fruit or Cereal, Bacon 
and Egg, and Rolls and Coffee 
—Special Luncheon and Din- 
ners of superior quality are also 
served at the most moderate 
possible prices, 

No location can be possibly 
more convenient than that of 
the Martinique. One block 
from the Pennsylvania Station 
(via enclosed subway) — Nine 
blocks from Grand Central— 
one block from the greatest 
and best Shops of the City — 
half a dozen blocks from the 
Opera and the leading Theatres 
—and directly connected with 
the Subway to any part of the 
City you wish to reach. 















































Affiliated with Hotel MAlpin 
Broadway-32"4%033” Sts. 


y NEW YORK 
A. E-Singleton,cManager. 





Don’t guess! 
Get the facts 











each Hank | 


with a Root Counter. | 
| 


ROOT 


World’s Largest Specialists | 
in Narrow Fabric ] 
Looms 


Built to meet your individual | 
requirements 


Write for 
particulars 


. > } 
Our Engineers are at your service 


Frercner Worxs 


Formerly Schaum & Uhlinger i 


Glenwood Ave. and 2nd St. 
Philadelphia 
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Cotton Markets—Continued 


Stagnation in Spot Market 


Expected Revival in South During 
May Fails to Materialize 

Mempuis, TENN. — Sales out of 
stocks of cotton in Memphis totaled 
only 75 bales during the week. Sales 

f.o.b. cotton totaled 1,700 bales, 
but the market was unusually quiet 
all the way around. Unsold stocks 
showed an increase. Factors say they 
are unable to obtain bids. 

The predicted spurt in buying 
scheduled for the early days of May 
has not only failed to materialize, but 
the market has gone from bad to 
worse with nothing encouraging in 
prospect. Expectations that spot de- 
mand would pick up early in May 
were based upon the assumption that 
a short interest for May shipment 
existed; the assumption seems to have 
been wholly unfounded. One or two 
shippers have been doing a little buy- 
ing, but as a rule shippers are not in- 
terested at any price, and prefer to 
remain idle rather than to make pur- 
chases of cotton which has not been 
placed. Declines in cotton futures 
early in the week had a peculiarly de- 
pressing effect upon the trade here, 
and perhaps had more to do with un- 
dermining confidence in old crop val- 
ues than did the lack of spot demand. 


Declines had been expected, but 
breaks of such severity were not 
‘kked for, and were the more im- 


pressive because of bullish facts that 
were ignored. 


New Crop Is Backward 

While admitting that sentiment is 
often more powerful than statistics, 
he trade is all confusion as to recent 
performances of the market. Particu- 
larly was it puzzled that the recent 
cold snap which did more or less dam- 
ge to cotton throughout northern 
sections of the belt was not taken 
more seriously. Northern sections of 
the central belt and portions of Ar- 
kansas and Missouri were hard hit, al- 
though not irreparably damaged. The 
plant is yellow and lousy, and there 
are many instances where replanting 
has been necessary. Local seed 
houses are daily receiving rush orders 
for cotton seed to be shipped by ex- 
press. The weather has been favora- 
ble for neither field work, growth, nor 





Market Statistics 
BASIS MIDDLING 


Sat Sat., 
May 5 May 5 
1) markets average. 24.88c. 26.24c. 
{ RID ois dt ae eee oe 25.50c. 27.50c. 


PRE MIUM STAPLES 
rst Sales Factors’ Tables Memphis 
Grade Strict Middling 
. 26-28c. 1 3/16-in. 
7% -29¢ 1% -Iin. 
CURRENT SALES 
For Week 


. .30-32c. 
e+ +e 32-88c. 


Week 
Week Previous Before 


phis, total 1,700 1,100 4,025 

uding f. o. b.. 1,775 1,500 2,700 

irkets, total... 26,032 13,904 21,635 

[PHIS RECEIPTS, SHIPMENTS, ETC. 

For Last Year 

Week Year Before 

receipts 8,167 8,558 11,183 

nts 9,414 19,463 17,233 

eceipts o 703 1,701 1,415 
since Aug. 1, 

..334,071 318,535 354,667 

ck .--+«+ 78,397 135,305 $24,419 

e for week.. 1,200 11,000 6,000 
nated unsold 
k in hands of 

mp factors. 27,000 


se for week 500 


germination. The soil is water soaked | 
and cold. On the whole the prospect | 
for a crop in this section, including 
the staple producing areas, has not 
been so unpromising in a number of 
years—this is said with the reservation 
that cotton can promise and 
do more, and promise more and do 
less than any other crop in the} 
world. The cold snap will affect acre- 
age to some extent, and the late start 
is opposed to all ideas of crop man- 
agement under boll weevil conditions. 
Weather conditions have been so un- 
favorable for vegetation generally 
that little trouble so far has been ex- 
perienced with grass and weeds. 
Stocks of cotton here, and through- | 
out the territory consist almost en- 
tirely of staples, for which demand | 
is relatively poor. There are perhaps | 
more than 60,000 bales of staples in | 
total stocks here, of which supply of | 
staples more than 20,000 bales are un- | 
sold. In addition the staple associa- | 
tion has a stock of about 50,000 bales. 


less 





Staple Cottons Softer 





Decline in Domestic Cotton Affects 
gyptians 

Boston, May 16.—In sympathy 
with the recent decline in domestic 
cotton Egyptians sold off Monday in 
a limited way July Sak. getting down | 
to $29.68; June Uppers to $27.38 and! 
October Uppers to $25.80. By Wed- 
nesday a moderate recovery had taken 
place, Sak. being quoted on the} 
Alexandria exchange at $30.10; June 
Uppers at $27.70 and October Uppers 
$26.35. Strict middling hard western 
cotton has held firm the entire week, | 
yielding at the most “%c. per pound. 
Pima cottons have declined 1%c. per 
pound. 

Prices and Statistics 

Average prices for strict middling | 
hard western cotton for prompt ship- | 
ment are as follows: 
11/16 inch ... .++-30% to 3llec 


11/16 to 1% inch. eocccccnccces 31 to 32c | 
LOR SOUL, Necadeevnsvoeeeousesas 31% to 32kc. | 
RB/ER WOM scisccccecvesoceces 32% to 33%\« 
RO. SINGER cha seks :0 W580 ts be aes 35% to 36%c 


John Malloch & Co., Boston, quote 
Egyptian cotton ‘for prompt ship- 
ment, c. i. f. Boston, as follows: Me- 
dium Sakelarides, 327%c., off ‘%{c. from 
May 9; medium Uppers, 31%c., up 


Yc. They report closing prices May 


16 on the Alexandria exchange as 
follows: July (Sak.), $30.10, up 23) 


points from May 9; June (Uppers), 
$27.70, unchanged. 

Calder & Richmond, Boston, give 
the following quotations on Pima cot- | 
ton under date of May.16: No. 1, 
37c.; No. 2, 36c. 


C. of C. Texas Tour 
Datias, TEx.—The industrial tour 
of the Texas Chamber of Commerce 
will take place between May 20 and 
27. Starting from Dallas the follow- 


ing towns will be visited: Long- 
view Jct., Marshall, Beaumont, Hous- 
ton, San Antonio, Austin, Waco, 
Temple, San Angelo, Amarillo, and 


Fort Worth. 
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igs © use Standard Mercerized 
a Yarns is to secure the 
best obtainable in Spinning and 
Mercerizing — Uniformity — Even- 
ness— Strength— Lustre. The 
best yarns eventually cost least. 
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> STANDARD-CODSATHATCHER C0! 
a Chattanooga, Tenn. : 
E SALES OFFICE A 
5 LAFAYETTE BLDG., PHILADELPHIA 2 
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CATLIN & COMPANY 


Selling Agents for 


COTTON GOODS 


TREMONT & SUFFOLK MILLS AMERICAN SPINNING CO. 
APPLETON COMPANY 
HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY FLORENCE MILLS 
HILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


COTTON YARNS 


LAWTON SPINNING CO. 
HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
SHARP MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
TREMONT & SUFFOLK MILLS 


and other mills furnishing full range of all numbers 


345-347 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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ASHWORTH -ODELL WORSTED CO. 
SALAMANCA, N. Y 









Compound Mixtures in Worsted PUNCH & PREDMORE 
Selling Agents 


Yarn for Men’s Wear £65 Summer Bt., Boston. Made. | 


New York Agency: Metropolitan Bidg. 


GRUNDY & CO., Inc. 


108 S. Front Street, Phila. 


Tops and Worsted Yarns 


Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 





THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO., Inc. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. en Pa. P. O. Station “E” 


UNDERWEAR HOSIERY 
SWEATER WEAVING 







COLORS, OXFORDS 
AND FANCY MIXES 


French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 






MOHAIR WORSTED woo.en 


MERINO AND SPUN SILK 


YARNS 


OF EVERY 


PERCY A. LEGGE, sesrox"™ 





THE YEWDALL & JONES CO. 
eonusocturers ** WORSTED YARNS 


In the gray and in all colors: also fancy mixtures and double and twist 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Chautauqua Worsted Mills 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of WORSTED YARNS 
(Bradford System) 


FOR WEAVING AND KNITTING | 
White, Colors, Oxfords, Heather and Fancy Mixes | 


Passaic Worsted Spinning Co. 


pment, 2 N. J. 





F. A. STRAUS @. CO., ie, 
451-453 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK CITY 


Worsted Yarns 


Mills, 
Trenton, N. J. 


for Weaving 
and Knitting 


Thrown and Artificial Silks 





D. GOFF & SONS, i. 


Pawtucket, R. | 


Yarns 


Bradford System 


Incorporated 1904 


FINE 
WOOLEN 
AND 
MERINO 
YARNS 





Philadelphia Representative: H. R. SHIRLEY, 242 Chestr at St. 





JAMES DOAK JR. COMPANY 
WORSTED SPINNERS 
KENSINGTON 


PHILADELPHIA 
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W ORSTED YARN } “MARKETS. 





fei Market with 
Promising Outlook 


No Buying of Worsted Yarns in 
Volume—Prices Hold Firmly 
Trade Watching Wool 


[he worsted yarn market con- 
tinues generally quiet, with prices 
frm. While no large orders for 
yarns have been noted a fair volume 
of business has been placed through- 
out the different trades. Dealers gen- 
erally feel that this is merely the 
regular seasonal dullness which is 
experienced every year. They feel 
their position is on a sound basis 
with wool prices remaining at the 
present high levels both in the West 


and in London, together with higher 


costs in manufacturing since present 
var quotations do not appear high 
in the light of these factors. If 


yarn prices were to be based on pres- 


ent prices asked for wools, both in 
this country and abroad, they would 
ive to be raised to higher levels 
since they are below present replace- 
ment values. It is believed that 


spinners have enough orders on their 
at this time to keep them run- 
ning until July. 
Weavers Watch Prices 
here little 


} 
OOKS 


is buying for imme- 
diate delivery in yarns for men’s 
wear, although fair sized inquiries 


have recently been noted. Few sales 
resulted as there seems to be a 


considerable difference between the 


have 


spinners’ and the manufacturers’ 
ideas of prices. Dealers report in- 
terest centering on 2-40s, 60/62s 
quality for the coming season, and 


itis felt that this number will be one 


QUOTATIONS 


(Corrected at Close of Business Wednesday) 
BRADFORD SYSTEM 








2-128 to 2-168, low common..1 05 —1 10 
2-208 to 2-248, low %.....00.. 130 —1 35 
2-203 to 2-268, % blood...... 160 —1 65 
‘-26s to 2-30s, % blood...... 165 —1 70 
2-308 to 2-32s, % blood, 8S. A.1 55 —1 60 
‘-328 \% blood.. 75 
3 %& blood.. 95 
2-268 % blood 00 
2.328 % blood.... 05 
2-368 % blood.. 10 
2-323 % blood 40 
2-368 % blood. 40 
2-405 % blood 50 
2-50e high % blood 85 
SN in cea vi suas sxe seca 90 
2-608 fins 35 
4 A ilian Neminal 
Au an Nominal 
's Au ian Nominal 
, A iar 350 —3 60 
FRENCH SYSTEM 
qu er ‘ 160 —1 70 
hig PRRRAET | 4 céaaGc< 180 —1 90 
. <8 SS da 200 —2 10 
‘ d 210 —2 20 
rd 230 —2 35 
e~ d -2 35 —2 45 
, 270 —2 80 
4% i lian Nominal 
8 Au an i 0s ke om op oO 
ss 1 astrs alian.........Nominal 
ANITTI YARNS IN OIL. BRADFORD 
SYSTEM 
M Bleed... <0 125 —1 35 
t 1, blood ..155 —1 60 
Ms t 8, % blood "160 —1. 95 
—s 's, % blood. .170 —1 80 
st Ss. &% blood.. ..190 —2 00 
et % blood. 225 —2 30 
» FRE i SP U N ME RINO, WHITE 
— sév ccc’ OO. ag, 96 
‘a. Wee 8D. none ngetle eae 1 67%—1 77% 
Ste tn we teeters -..1 T7%—1 87% 
..-1 82%—1 92% 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, Inc. 


of the most popular for the light 
weight season. Fancy mixes and 
vigoureux are reported in good de- 
mand. 

Dress goods yarns have shown no 
new development. A fair number 
of inquiries have been received and 
moderate sales have resulted. Yarns 
for boliva and twill fabrics are re- 
ported showing good activity, with 
2-50s, 66s quality, single 24s to 30s 
warp and filling yarns being numbers 
most called for. 

Knitters’ Scattered Buying 

Little new business has been noted 
in knitting yarns. Prices however 
remain firm and dealers feel no great 
amount of new business will develop 
until June. Buyers are displaying 
little interest in the market at pres- 
ent. Jersey cloth yarns heve met a 
moderate demand. Hand _ knitting 
yarns while not moving rapidly are 


Worsted Yarns 


OFFICE 


10 High St. Cor. Summer Boston 





MERION WORSTED MILLS 


| 


showing increasing interest. Ho- 
siery yarns have been extensively 
sampled in white, mixes and _ artifi- 


cial silk twists and a good volum 
of business is expected. 





Carpet Business Booked / SSeS - 
Carpet yarns continue active : 
stot oe ae us "<1 Fine French-Spun Worsted and Worsted Merino Yarns 
dealers’ hands are reported low, WHITE NATURAL AND FANCY MIXES IN SINGLE 


: : : Mili and Office 
while stocks in carpet mills are be 


lieved to be small. While buying 
for this trade this season is reported 
to be conservative, a good 
of business has been booked. 


AND PLY FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 


WEST CONSHOHOCKEN, PA 


Y 
volume Yy, 


WS 


{ 
' 


Hosey Worsted Co. 


Yarns Are Steady 





Quiet Market, with 32s Wool and 
Mohair in Fair Demand 

Boston.—Nothing 
veloped over the week in worsted 
yarns in this city. The market, if 
anything, is quieter than ever and in 
this it is in complete contrast with 
the industry itself which continues 
to run at a high rate of production. 
It seems that users of yarns are not 
yet ready to discount the future by 
placing orders that cannot be used 
for several weeks or months from 
now and at high prices which may or 
may not prevail at that time. There 
is a marked feeling of caution evi- 
dent and in some quarters there ts 
some little talk about the possibility 
of over-production. In the mean- 
while everything keeps on a high 
level although no advances are being 
recorded. 

The top and yarn markets seem to 
have come to a reasonable parity. 
For a number of weeks yarn quota- 
tions lagged behind the top market, 
but at the present time with half- 
blood tops procurable from $1.65 to 
$1.70, a quotation of $2.40-50 seems 
reasonable enough. 

A little new business has been 
placed this week in dress goods yarns, 
particularly 2-36s from three-eighths 


new has de- 


for Knitting and Weaving Trade 


BRIDGEPORT, MONT. CO. PENNA. 


og ysis SAWN VASA UNNASMUNSAL UNS YNELNAUUSTTTSON ENED E STEED ANROTHTDSUSEDSSUEEEEGTND AG MRCDDSRAAHNEAASES UATE O0OS CU GRIN CEASED LSAD 


SUMAN EU ADAGE NSA EAIDULAN SHUR GUE HAGUE UU OU AGE APPA TEATS 


“ops. says AMAA QENNY MAMA ALA UNS SUOUUSANESAUUONONAUUAUS UOTE UAE 


FRANKLIN YARN MILLS 


Established 1856 


Woolen and @ 3 
Merino Yarns W@W 


Specialists on 
Unusual Yarns 


Ss 
. 
ee 


J. RANDALL & BRO. 


Incorporated 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 





INSULATING AND 


SAUQUOIT SILK MFG. CO. Siicinc sux 
ORGANZINE, TRAM AND HOSIERY SILKS 


Fast Dye Sonne for Woolen Manufacturers a Specialty 


; : Bethlehem, Pa.; Philadel P, 3 & py Pa.; New York resentative, 
blood and 2-32s mohair. The demand Wm. Ryle & Co., 381 Fourth eee Phila fladelphia jew. 4015 cane ee Ni coker 
for mohair yarns in these counts has Serten Papeuenntation, EL Stalls, 52 Chauncy St, Boston 
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SPANNER SA TH 


‘THE “MURDOCK”! 





ALPHONSE J. CAVEDON CHARLES A. GOVAL 
President and Treasurer General Manager 
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Coe’s Endless Braided Card Caveden Worsted Mills Inc. Keep Your Spindles fully « ped 
Bands Aid the Cause ’ Murdock Bobbin Holders 3 
of Even Yarn in the perfection of your goods oat 


Superior to Spliced Rope 


J uaammngnnnr earns 


Murdock & — _ SRL dur 


aie Sev 
Our Claims UUUERLLEOUUUENSMDUUUN LAAs UUUAANLIL gunn : e 


Spinners of 


Evener Yarn 






Less Piecing 


Less Waste 


Fewer Defet inthe Yar French Worsted Yarns 


Less Attention 


We are continuously receiving All ( ounts 


repeat orders from Carding Mills 


O.J.CARON | - 


166 W. JACKSON BLVD. rs 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


KNITTING 












for Card Bands, Endless Spindle YARNS 

Ban Woolen Mules, Endless 

Bands for Creighton Opener Fans, | Worsted and Worsted Merino 
i) bl loc ) ye as for sre y = 

7 " loop bands for Brownell Gray Bleached Colors Heathers 
wi ters 


] ; AN : 
U. mae? “0. |! WOONSOCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


even 












Ludwig Littauer & Co., Inc, 
THROWN SILK, Tram, Y | 
Organzine, Artificial Silk , | 
> feces, 2 


cerized, Polished 
and a Red 


Cott : 
rd! Tinsel Thread N 
Best Quality Harness Twine S 
30-38 East 33d St., New York. 


Silk Throwing Mills. CARTHAGE BEACON end YONKERS & 
PAUEN NEALE C1 . 
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The Macrodi 
FIBRE HEAD WARP SPOOL 


After 14 years of the 
hardest mill use has dem- 
onstrated that it is 


UULLS LALLA eat lull LH LU WLLL UAL \ Hutt UDELL 





OSCAR HEINEMAN CORPORATION 


wit 


UU 


Durable—Economical RAW & THROWN SILK 
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- 
Write for partieulars of the 3 5 | _ 
added traverse. with corre- 3 = ] ee! 
sponding increase in yarda 3 CHICAGO 5 WILLIAM RYLE & CO. IB tati 
es feature of this 3 = 381 Fourth Ave New York | if 
Sponk. 2 = “ | rae 
Prompt Deliweertes ; z Cor. 27th Street | . : 

3 = fa 
MACRODI FIBRE COMPANY a — Rr 
vii in in I TUT VENTATOTUENYTTNSTTTUNTENTNTEDVTEN DUES OTTET NTE eTT TUETITVENTOTENINTNNNT Na { e "rs 
ineusoarencanaie . Thrown Sik Yarns | °: 





URUONMSOIUOIVUNTOUSTOUR0S0R UNA ONSTAR 





For Silk, Woolen, Worsted 











































Mark D. Ring’s Son & Co. Woolen and Merino Yarns Cotton and Knitting Mills a 
WOOLEN YARNS - 
69th St. and Haverford Ave., Phila. WEAV ING KNITTING n 
Star Worsted Company Manufacturers Since 1864 a 
JONATHAN RING & SON, Inc. a 
YARNS | PHILADELPHIA, PA. ¢ 
FITCHBURG MASS. SS __ EEE 2 
EICK WORSTED COMPANY —]*? 
TEXTILE : a. MEN’S WEAR Oak Quality SPORTING CLOTHS Rockwell \/oolen Co. Und 
MACHIN a a, PP | AND AND Sanentnetnn, Mess. | mear 
Atkinson, Haserick & Company||| RESScoops “G8 SPECIALTIES wo aeuns YARNS § 
BOSTON, MASS. BRADFORD, ENG. | B and Tioga Streets PHILADELPHIA FOR WEAVING and KNITTING | 


Philadelphia-Cemmercial Trust Bldg. Heather a Specialty Mixtares and Desoros tom} 
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Worsted Yarn Markets— Continued 


good and large importations 
taken place. It seems to have 
more a question of getting the 


-arns than of the price paid for them. 


this market 2-20s high quarter 
d are quoted $1.60-65; 2-32s 


$1.75-80; 2-50s fine, $2.80-g0. 





Tops Are Steady 


Sales of Fine Domestic at $1.80— 
Noils Off Three Per Cent. 

Boston.—The top market so far as 
new business is concerned is quiet, 
yet some good buying has occurred 
during the week in fine territory tops, 
several mills making purchases at 
New business has also been 
placed in high quarter blood tops at 
$1.10, and a fair amount of 36s have 





$1.80. 





PRICE 
| PER POUND 





s 
5 50 


5.00 


-}+|—=-——2=36s % Blood 


3.50 


3.00 F 


2.50 


2.00 


50 


All these sales have sions are being noted 


been sold at 7oc. 
been made on the lower edge of quo- 
tations which follow this report. 

In some quarters it is said that a 
quotation of $1.72-75 for half blood 
is altogether too high. As a matter 
I some half biood sold 
luring the week at $1.72, but in other 
places purchases have been made at 


tops have 


$1.65. It is here that the term “ half 
od’ becomes rather misleading; if 
the numerical count system were 


adopted it would appear that the wools 
vere actually different, but sufficiently 
near to be comprehended under the 
ntechnical American expression of 
“half blood.” 

Noils grading quarter blood and 

ve have been marked down on the 
average 3 per cent. this week by a 
eadins producer. The noil market is 
‘most completely inactive. Not for 
‘considerable period has there been 
‘uch an extreme dulness as at pr: 
en roduction of noils is going on 
ata great rate owing to activity in 
‘te manufacture of worsted fabrics. 
Under these circumstances it is by no 
Means certain that the noil market 
1a8 reached its lowest level. Increas- 


on {--=2-50s Australian | Ht | 


ing stocks may combine to force 
prices down still further before a turn 
for the better takes place. 


Current Quotations 


Tops Noills 

Fine territory ....... $1.80 -1.82 80-85e 
Half-blood 6 Sucktns eee eee 75-80c 
High three - eighths 

blood re Pere FO 1.52 70-7 
Average three - eighths 

oS ererrr rants 1.47 -1.50 65-70c. 
Low three - eighths 

OO" Aer vee sah -bae 60-65c. 
High quarter-blood.... 1.10 -1.12% 56-59c 
40S. q Yo + 4-06 
EOD “eho int eee newt 80 - .85 53-55c. 
FF ere ee 72%- .7 50-53c. 
oe: wcksa ae se “wots 48-50c 


Spun Silk Strong 


Prices Continue to Hold Up— 
Future Looks Good 

Prices continue strong in the spun 

silk market with a slight decline 

noted in the number of inquiries from 

mill users. Here and there conces- 

ay 


PRICE 
PER POUND 


—— 2-40s % Blood 


sa ee 


sre =328 %4 Blood 


cooeeee Nominal 





H{WORSTED YARNS iirc | 
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among some 
grades, but this has not become gen- 
eral. With a between-season period 
on hand there is little activity at the 
mills that warrants the stocking of 
large supplies. Most 
sold well ahead. 
Prices are as follows: 


er Cae 6.5 eee ed. 0 9 ee 


spinners are 


Art Silk Quiet 


Both Foreign and Domestic Lines 
Are Inactive 
Little activity is noted in the arti- 
ficial silk market, in either domestic 
or foreign branches, nearly all users 
being well stocked to care for pres- 
ent operations. None have started 
extensive production of fall lines as 
yet. The chief source of activity to- 
day are the hosiery mills. 


Prices are as follows: 
300 DENIER 


Grade A—Bleached.......ccccccsccce $2.65 

Grade B—Bleached...... -. 3.45 

Grade C—Bleached........ ; 2.35 
150 DENIER 

Grade A—Bleached:....... $2.80 

Grade B—Bleached........ 2.60 

Grade C—Bleached.. 2.40 
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DOBBINS | 


SOAP MFG. 
COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


For Over Half a Century Makers of High Grade Soaps and 
Scouring Materials for Textile Manufacturers 





— 


—for decorating 
worsteds and 
woolens. 








—resist colors 
and extra fast 
shades for spe- 
cialt require- 
ments. 





pun 


Silk 


American Silk Spinning Co. 
Providence, R. I. 


1 Madison Avenue, New York 


—prompt service 
careful atten- 
tion. 












> » WORSTED AND MERINO 


NN) erences SPUN 


FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 
Manufactured by 


JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO. 


WOONSOCKET, R.1. 






puaoerevra THOMAS H.BALL — wew voas 
BOSTON SELLING AGENT CLEVELAND » | 


ART SILK 
TOPS and NOILS 


Recognized as the standard by spinners of Quality 


S. FEATHER CO. 


110-16 Erie St., Camden, N. J. 


J. J. REUTLINGER 
160 F BFTH AVE. MOHAWK '! UILDING NEW YORK 
Wire Heddles Mill Supplies 
FALSE REED WIRES 
Hard Paper Spools and Quills 
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Spontaneous Combustion 


eliminated by the use of 


leapi:schhoaegll OILS FOR WOOL 


Wool oiled with “ Bre- 
ton” can be stored for 
months without loss or dan- 
ger of spontaneous combus- 
tion. Cards and spins as 
well as the day it was oiled. 
The use of “ Breton” oil 
insures fine, even perfect 
yarn. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER COMPANY 
Established 1874 


17 Battery Place, New York 
PHILADELPHIA 


Summer St., BOSTON 


BOSTON 
Works: Elizabethport, N. J. 











Dyers & Finishers 


Philadelphia Wool Scouring and Carbonizing Co. 
WOOL 


Scoured and Carbonized 
Freight Address: Coral St. Sta., P. & R. R. R. 







F arnsworth, Stevenson & Co. 


FRANCIS WILLEY & CO., Inc. 


WOOL MERCHANTS 


Agents for Francis Willey & Co., Bradford, England 
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Somerset and Trenton Ave., Phila., Pa. 





i} 
smi bec - ~——- ~ 


tablished 1848 


WwooL “MERCHANTS 
Wools and Noils of 7 bought and sold on commission 


Ss 268-272 Summer 


gnments solicited 


Street, Boston, Mass. 


= 


TOP MAKERS 
10 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA 


BRADFORD (JILS Way 


For Wool and Reworked Wool S-- 
BRADFORD OIL COMPANY Inc. , 


A et 





ASHWORTH BROS. 


Card Clothing of Every Description 
FALL RIVER, 


MASS. 


SILK MILL SUPPLIES aut2uni: 


O f Also Power Transmission Supplies for General Mill Use 


Men’s Wear and Dress Goods 
Woven or Knit 


Top Dyeing, Raw Stock 
Tubular Knit Fabrics 


ENTERPRISE 
DYE WORKS 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 






















CommMiISSION Camels Hair 


. Mohair 
Combing Lustre Wools 


A. T. SKERRY CO., 235 Fourth Ave., New York 


COHAN & MICHELSON 


Importers and Merchants 


263 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


Cable Address; Cohamich 





Allentown Reed, Harness and 
Mill Supply Co., Allentown, Pa. 





q) Spinning and Twisting Tapes | 
and Double Loop Bands 
‘|| AMERICAN TEXTILE BANDING CO., Inc., Germantown, Philadelphia 

aia lienemeeeeiietediataainaiate easel 





Chicago Wool 
Company 


SCOURED WOOL 


200 Summer Street - Boston 
18 W. Austin Avenue - Chicago 
140 S. Front Street - Philadelphia 


Hallowell, Jones & Donald 
FoREIGN WOOL vomestic 
252 Summer Street BOSTON 





| blletelalabahalelaletahetaleteta 
| Wl “If It’s For Dyeing or Bleaching, We Have |” @ 


a BURKART-SCHIER s 


@ CHEMICAL CO. - CHATTANOOGA 8 
gw “A Time-Saving Service for the South” g 
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WOOL MARKETS 
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Waiting Market for 
Summer Street W ools 


Mill Buyers Not Active—Mills Not 
Short of Wool—Moderate 
Buying in West 
BosroN.—Summer Street is still in- 
ctive. The demand for 
wools has fallen off almost complete- 
Some purchasing of Australians 
is taking place, but there is no snap 
the market. The western situation 
is unchanged. Summer Street is still 
cautious and buying is less active, 
wing to extreme prices still demand- 
ed by growers. 


scoured 





\ little more activity is noticeable 

fine worsted Australian 
(4-70s are purchaseable from $1.45 to 
$1.55 and comebacks 58-60s are in 
cood demand from $1.20 to $1.25. 
[he demand for woolen wools is al- 
most negligible. Woolen mills have 
used substitutes quite extensively, but 


wools. 


this does not explain present inactiv- 
ity in virgin wools, inasmuch as the 
demand for mill wastes, noils and 
re-worked wools is just as inactive 
obtaining in virgin wools. 
Summer Street is rather of the opin- 
ion that worsteds will have the right 
for the remainder of the 
rhe high prices being paid for 
this country and in 
London support the supposition. 


as that 


of way 
vear. 


fine wools in 
Summer Street is not selling much 
wool. Recent government stock re- 
port indicates the reason why mills 
re not rushing into the market to 
uy. Manufacturers, March 31, had 
within pounds of the 
mount of wool they held Dec. 31, 
nd this in spite of the fact that the 
vool consumption during this period 
vas approximately 175,000,000 pounds. 
‘he idea that a great flood of buying 
s to come into the market shortly, 
hardly seems reasonable according to 
good opinion on the street; but there 
ill be unquestionably a_ certain 
mount of buying from day to day 
nd from week to week, which, in 
the course of a month, will total up 
onsiderably. A possible reaction in 


14,000,000 


une or July is suggested in some 
uarters. The shadow of over-pro- 
(uction rests upon the market and 


le moral certainty that prices at the 
new lightweight opening will be 


igher is giving food for thought. 
‘resident Edgerton of the National 


\ssociation of Manufacturers states 


lat the production in the basic in- 
istries of the country is 40 per cent 
irger than last year. 

London sales closed steady at high 
price el. Average prices are now 
robab', at the top of the year. Col- 
‘ctive igure for twelve grades 36- 
408 to >2s Jan. 26 was 476; Feb. 9, 
453: rch g, 440; March 23, 464. 
his llective figure is now over 










Hit 





the top, but cannot vet be accurately 
stated. In July, 1914, the figure stood 
at 293; the average for sales in Jan- 
uary, February and March as above 
given is 458, showing an advance of 
56 per cent over 1914 prices. 
American buyers did not operate 
largely in London, hardly more than 
bales purchased. The 
next foreign sale will be in Brisbane, 
May 29. Some of merino 
wools acquired by Bradford occurred 
near the close in Bradford, 
it is understood, was a larger buyer 


7,000 being 


re sale > 


london. 


Banc Tr -17-sha8i 1 


RAW WOOLS 
TTL TEXTILE WORLD- STATISTICAL DEPT 


——Fine Med. Montana Clothing (Clean Basis) 
—-=Ohio %4 and 


PRICE j 
PER PouND | 


i921 | 1922 | 1923 | « 


| 
pijid Litt } 


ir 


eee 


3% s (Unwashed 





° 


\ustralasian 
and 


wools both 
\merican 


of crossbred 
South 
these grades cculd have been sold in 
London at a profit on the 


and some of 
basis of 
recent level in prices. During the last 
threc 
have 
other side, 


two or weeks small shipments 
left port the 


50,000 pounds of B. A. &s 


of wool this for 


being exported recently. Re-exports 
don't 
this 


of wool figure very conspicu 


ously on side, 


Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts of wool in pounds for the 





of merinos on early and lower mar week up to Wednesday follow 
kets than was’ Boston. Summer * 1923 Lge 
= 2 3 omestic 7 2? 697,200 20,600 
Street has no surplus oft merinos but ‘oreign 1,234,600 4,416,900 
there are relatively large quantities Total 7,931,800 7,937,500 
QUOTATIONS 
(Corrected at close of business Wednesday) 
OHIO, PENNSYLVANIA AND WB5EST MOHAIR 
VIRGINIA Domestic Foreign (In bond) 
Fine cloth’g. .62—64 % blood...... 656—56 Best combing .8@—85 Turkey ..cecs 35—40 
Fine Aelaine. .57—58 % blood......53—63 Best carding. .70—75 Cian a vnnce 35—40 
% blood......56—87 FOREIGN CLOTHING AND COMBING 
MICHIGAN AND NEW YORE (In Bond) 
Fine delaine. .64—65 % blood ......53-63 Clean Basie In Grease 
Fine cloth’g. .49—60 % to bi’ad..60-62 Cape: Montevideo: 
INDIANA, MISSOURI AND SIMILAR Combing, 66-588 .....64—655 
% blood......623—64 % blood......48—60 choice. .1.15—1.26 CGM. ccceces -49—60 
% bilood...... b61—63 Common .....89-—46 Combing, GOS: cccceses 43—4e 
CALIFORNIA (Scoured basis) good... .1.66—1.10 Buenos Aires: 
Sp’g northern S’th, 6 and Clothing, GOP sccccass 32@—11 
& 12mo.1.35—1.38 8mo....... choice. ....90—95 OOP cccscces 326—239 
Sp’g middle Fall free. .1.10—1.16 good.......80—-85 
counties. .1.16—1.20 Fall defects .96—1.0@ Australian: 
S’th 12me.1.00—1.06 Carbonized 1.60—1.10 Fine ....1.18—1.26 
TEXAS (Scoured basis) 640 .....1.12—1.16 
Fn. 12mo. .1.38—1.42 Fine fall. .1.16—1.306 56-588 ..... 89—93 
Fine 8mo. .1.26—1.25 
PULLED—EASTERN FOREIGN a basis) 
Scoured Scoured 
i ee 1.35—1.4@ Lambs Bs. 95—1.00 Aleppo: Khorasean: 
A Super...1.25—1.30 C’bgs fine..1.10—1.15 Wash ......36—87 Ist clip.....38-—-8® 
B Super...1.00—1.06 Medium ... 9@— 96 Angora ......17—18 2nd clip....36—38 
C Super... 75— 8@ Coarse .... 70— 7h Awassil,: Mongolian: 
MONTANA, IDAHO AND WYOMING Washed ...32—34 MR dccces 24—26 
(Scoured basis) Karadi: Manchu’n ..31—33 
Staple fine.1,.5@—1.55 Fine cloth .1.36¢—1.36 Washed ....36—33 Scotch Black 
Do., % bI’'d.1.33—1.36 IMne m'd’m1.36—1.8¢ China: Face ..31%—323% 
UTAH (Scoured basis) Combing ..... —i3 Camel's Hair 
Fine ..... 1.40—1.45 Fine m'd’m1.18—1.30 os wid aici ins eee 
Se eeata ‘ ervian skin 
COLORADO AND NEW MEXICO Will filing.. .23—27 wool .......36—39 
(Seoured basis) Ssechuen East India: 
Fine ......1.35—1.40 % blood. . .1.26—1.35 aseortm’t.34—35 Kandahar .33—36 
NEVADA (Scoured basis) Cordeva ..... i} 33 Vickan’r ...83—37 
Fine m’'d’m.1.38—1.83 Fine cl’th'g1.26—1.3¢ Joria - +2 BO—46 


Receipts of wool in pounds since 
Jan. 1, 1923, compared with the same 
period in 1922, are as follows: 

1923 i. 
Domestic 34,238,700 t O38. 808 
Foreign a 202,004,800 6.270,2 
Total 236,248,500 152.773.8350 

Shipments of wool for the week 
ending and including May 16, follow: 
Boston & Maine 116,000 
Mystic Wharf 
By sea 47,000 
Grand Junction 
Boston «& Albany ANS ’ 
New Haven . cee 000 

Fotal 481.000 
Shipments during previous week 2,345,000 
Shipments same week last year 1,092,000 
Shipments thus far for 1923 61 48.000 
Shipments same period 1922 2,054,006 


Trading at Standstill 


Wools Mark Time Pending Devel- 
opments 

PHILADELPHIA.—Trading  1n_— the 
wool market in this city is practically 
at a_ standstill. report 
inquiries and no sales of any conse 
quence. The tendency for buyers to 
stay out of the market appears to be 
the general condition at present, and 
until 


Dealers few 


manufacturers are able to see 
ito the future more clearly than at 
this moment, this quiet condition of 
‘he market is likely to continue. Some 
think that merely a 
seasonal dullness and that buyers will 
come into the 
in the months ; 
gthers look upon the situation from 


nother viewpoint, and do not feel so 


dealers this is 
market in volume with 


next two to three 


well satisfied with the tendency being 
shown to postpone purchase of wools. 
feel that the for 
popular grades of wool, togethe r with 


hey prices asked 
almost a total absence of buying, war 
rant them in taking a 
attitude, 


conservative 
be 


by them in making commitments fot 


and caution will shown 


new wools. 


It should be noted, though the wool 


market has been in its present con 
dition of inactivity for over two 
months, still no softening of prices 
has occurred but rather they have 
held extremely firm This would 
scem to show, many observe, that 
the market is on a firm basis, and 
probably will remain so, when one 
considers conditions in_ the world 


wool markets at present 


Western Activity 
Buying in the West is reported to 
be in fair volume at prices which 
seem high in comparison with those 
prevailing in eastern markets. A lot 
of 12 months re- 
ported to have passed hands at 57c; 
lowa wools are being offered at 45c¢ 
and Oregon lots at 44c. An offer of 
45¢ for Wyoming clips was 
made and refused. Prices asked for 
Texas clips run from 45¢ to 55c. As 
an indication of the policy pursued 
by some factors in the West it is re- 

(Continued on page 178) 


wool in Texas is 


some 
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The Logemann Baler 
For Textile Purposes 


Chis illustration shows just one of the uses to which Logemann 
Steel Baling Presses are put in textile mills. The more compact 


bale reduces shipping costs, and facilitates handling and requires 
less storage space. 
Built with a strength that assures continuous reliable service 


Easily and quickly loaded; pro- 
Quick operation insures maximum 


Occupy minimum floor space 
duces a compact, firm bale. 
number of bales per day. 

\ powerful, sturdily built, quick acting machine that gives you 
the greatest output of better bales at less cost. Built in various 
sizes, with or without doors. Different types to operate by belts, 
electricity or hydraulic 


Write for Our Textile Folder 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS COMPANY 


Steel Baling Presses for Every Purpose 


3100 Burleigh Street Milwaukee, Wis. 


AL 


sanitation 
POSITIVELY DESTROYS 


MOTHS 


| 














W. H. Protzman, General Manager of the Twentieth 
Century Storage Warehouse Company, Philadelphia, says: 





“It gives us pleasure to recommend Kilall to anyone desiring a 


preparation either as a moth preventative or a moth destroyer.”’ 


For Further Information App! s 


W. H. & F. JORDAN, JR., MFG. CO. 


Westmoreland and Salmon Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA Founded 1778 


AT LAST, A REAL MOTH DESTROYER 
AND PREVENTATIVE 


EDGAR A. MURRAY'S MOTH DOOM sprayed directly on Wool, 
Yarns, Finished Cloth, Rugs. etc., not only destroys all worms and 
larvae, but leaves a preventative against future attack 

Will not stain the finest fabric. 

Guaranteed ABSOLUTELY. 

NO RIDDANCE — NO PAY 


For full particulars apply to 


HAINSWORTH SUPPLY COMPANY 
2411 N. 6th St., Phila., Pa. 


Lime at Side 
Actual Size 
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Textile Soaps of Unsurpassed Quality 


The superior Quality of the J. Eavenson & Sons 
Jesco Textile Soaps was not just talked into them. 
It has been built solidly into them as a result of 
seventy-five years experience in scientific soap making. 


Each soap has its special function: Jesco Pure Palm 
Fulling, Jesco Olive Oil Silk Soap and Jesco White 


Tallow Flakes. They are the best of their kind. 


Standard in Silk, Wool and Cotton Mills 


J. EAVENSON & SONS, Inc. 


Camden, N. J. Cambridge, Mass. 








NOTTINGHAM CURD 
TALLOW CHIP 83:223, SOAP 


———— 


POTASH FIG SOAPS 


for Woolens and Worsteds made with 

Red Oil Olive Oil 

ANS Amber Oil 
xX SAL Olive Foots 


: N 
=i. WRI 


Olive SOAP 


Chips or Bars 


oap Powder 
For Mill Floors 


Established 1860. 


YW 








Incorporated 1905 LET US SUPPLY YOU 





STEEL 


hed 60) 8% 
BALING PRESSES 


ALL SiZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
LARGEST LINE BULLT ANAS A 


| ECONOMY BALER CO. Derr, J ANN ARBOR. MICH.USA 





GORDON BROTHERS, INC. 
HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 


Reworked Wool, Wool Waste} 


| Custom Carbasising by Dry Process On] 


The 


W. L. Loeser Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Careful Graders of 
WOOLEN RAGS 
DELAINES—LINSEYS 








Telephone Main 3508 Established 188 
CROSBY & GREGORY 
HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT 


PATENTS 


Old South Building 
Patents and Patent Causes Trade Marks; Coors 
Special Attention te Teatile Inves 


Gumbinsky Bros. Co. 
Reliable Graders of 


WOOLEN RAGS 


Graded Linseys a Specialty 
Chicago—Illinois 
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Specialized Demand 
Experienced in Fibres 


Standard Rags and Their Products 
Continue Neglected — Mill 
Wastes Less Active 
The situation in reworked wools is 
unchanged, which means that the in- 
dustry still occupies a rather insecure 
position with its production limited by 
woolen mill demand to a narrow range 
of white, fine and light colored ma- 
terials, along with coarser high grade 
foreign knit materials. Some manu- 
facturers of fibres maintain that there 
is little profit in processing the lim- 
ited amounts of standard rags that 
are called for by woolen manufactur- 
ers. Those who take this view con- 
fine their picking and carding opera- 
tions to the choicer high priced ma- 

terials. 

Dark colored materials generally 
are at the low prices of the year. 
There must be a considerable quantity 
of these rags as well as an immense 
quantity of unsorted collections of 
softs and cloths. Domestic rag grad- 
ers have usually found a market for 
surplus stocks in export. For the 
eight years 1914-22 there was an av- 
annual export of 17,280,000 

But last vear total exports 
amounted merely to 3,815,000 pounds 
and current year there is little reason 
to believe that there will be any im- 
provement in this respect. Cloths and 
softs are moderately firm around 2c. 
and 7c. respectively. These commod- 
ities have made no substantial recov- 
ery from the 1920 slump. Mean prices 
for cloth and softs the last 10 years 
are as follows: 


erage 


pounds 


Cloth, Softs, 
Cents Cents 
eee Riche shies 6.5 
dealin <5 Beech se siess 6 
Pee hese BiG eicts cso 5:3 10.7 
BIND. 656s ses ee soap aeigce 15.7 
1917. iancs.4  wientye 13. 
1918. er 18. 
1919... ieee ap axles 18.5 
PRS ce mnad BTA: ies 35. 
PRON is ssa eek eee 6.0 
EB 6i3 55.6% PA aa ce clan ee 6.2 
Recovered materials and rags are 
relat vely lower than woolen wastes, 


mparing prices of today with prices 
a couple of months ago. This in 


self is a favorable factor and man- 
‘acturers of fibers have hope that 
we mill demand may take on new 
ite in the not remote future. The 
French-Capper “ Truth-in-Fabric ” 
neas which failed to pass the last 
“ongress will probably be introduced 


tan early period in the new Congress 
itor Capper who believes that 
sure will have a good chance 
of becoming law. 


inte 


roc. iced into a dozen or more states 


Similar measures 


seem or the most part to have died 
Natur: deaths, but the supporters of 
thes¢ 


oposals may rally strongly to 
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the wool-growing interests at the re- 
assembling of Congress. 
Mill Wastes Quiet 

Mill wastes are quiet. There has 
been a considerable falling off in the 
purchasing of  garnetted thread 
wastes. These materials have been 
the leaders in the market for many 
weeks, but the knitting industry is 
now quieter having produced and dis- 
posed of immense quantities of fab- 
rics. There is nothing particularly 
significant in the inactivity of the 
market at the present time. Old trad- 
ers state that an inert market is not 
unvsual at this period of the year. 

Traders are bargain-hunting among 
the mills, but are finding little encour- 
agement. In the market, however. 
everything is easier, good materials 
and poor alike are softer and the ex 
planation of the easiness is expressed 
in gradually accumulating materials 
with lessening demand from consum- 
ing mills. The larger houses on the 
street are said to be picking up lap 
wastes and good thread wastes when- 
ever offered at low prices. 





Wastes Disturbed 





Slump in Cotton Distresses Waste 
Dealers and Lowers Prices 
Boston.—The cotton waste market 
is feeling gloomy over the severe 
slump in cotton, and until such time 
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difficulty than ever in 
prices. All quotations are lower, and 
traders between themselves will only 
repurchase materials 
lower levels. 

Fairly large arrivals of 
wastes are reported. These materials 
were bought at figures that now seem 
high and it would not be unusual to 
expect some kind of a disturbing af- 
termath to this apparently excessive 
and unnecessary importing. The 
greater part of the importing was 
done by four or five houses which, it 
is understood, have stepped from un- 
der the burden inasmuch as the wastes 
were sold either prior to or at time 
of arrival to the trading element. Had 
these commodities gone direct to the 
mills there would be less uneasiness 
in this section of the market. 

Until cotton stabilizes itself it can 
hardly be expected that the waste 
market will do more than pursue an 
opportunist policy, buying and selling 
sparingly and for better 
things. It is distinctly a buyer’s mar- 
ket at the present time. Combers and 
strips are as usual quite sensitive to 
the movements of spot cotton. The 
rest of the market has not weakened 
to the same degree and in particular 
threads have remained relatively 
strong. Machiners are reported as 
quite busy. Prices for flat-price stocks 
venerally tend downward. 


supporting 


on distinctly 


toreign 


hoping 


Cotton Waste Quotations 
as a reasonable and stable recovery ,,. 0... comer ouene 
in price takes place it is altogether Peeler strips os 23-23% 
likely th t oe ill 2 li Sak, comber : 2144-22 
ikely that Dusiness will remain dIS- sax. strips ee “01-22 
tinctly below normal. Consumers of Fine white Cop 14-14% 
oe - Choice willowed fly.. i 12 12% 
the various materials are apparently Choice willowed picker & - 8% 
: r Spool and slasher 9 -9% 
well supplied and dealers have greater [octers (mill cum 9 . 9% 
(Corrected at close of business Wednesday) 
WOOL WASTE NN das cg deecaeubas 26 — 27 
Lap: MMR ok cas ccxdvnes wocnads 31 — 32 
Wee WEE 1 Ss Fisted dasa 130 —1 36 Black «2... cesses eeeeceecees 25 — 28 
a rrr ee 105 —1 12 FLANNELS 
Medium colored ..........- 66 — 76 eh eet ee ‘10 ami 96 
Ring: — WOM 8 oo alae cits dawehes $6 on $6 
Fine Australian ........... 125 —1 30 errr ere eee 7. a 
Fine domestic ............. 120 —1 26 oe 
BE aie eanceutakne Bees ae 19 20 
Thread: Roach scan anus 22 — 24 
Fine Australian ......... . 92 — 96 Scarlet 22 — 24 
Fine d re Seow. Gf Serer ee Cr ce 
Mediem domestic ......... Sanda WOMEN'S WEAR CLIPS 
Copneter . BIGGER. .cdcascvecrs 52 — 656 Serges— 
Medium colered............ 25 — 30 a ee er eee 6e@ — 65 
Card: Nc evakeeceaeeaaacvee ves 22 — 23 
Fine Australian ........... 65 — 70 PE dedeverivsakeuceeess 23 — 24 
Fine domestic .........+++. 60 — 665 PD Ss40bb tus Ce secennens 28 — 30 
Medium domestic .......... 40 — 465 DE wadees ede tie ene cede 28 — 80 
Fine colored........s.0e+5. 20 — 25 DE na 6a cn dabnsOheeedeaes 23 — 24 
Medium colored............ 10 — 12 EN 866.0 wion Chdawcaneee cee 23 — 36 
REWORKED WOOL OR FIBRE OLD WOOLEN RAGS 
Cents, Merinos— 
Coarse light .....cs.0- 7%u— 
~~ = hcg Fine light faa cubes 19 — 31 
Beasts vases sinns snore 9 eS fee ence See 
CER ase avi veins cnsteeseersn ese 29—30 jesse dark ............ eae 
MMC SSa trae. crcinct asta tinnsans: s3—34 § 
MMMM ecg haiusaeie tue eaceue’ 21—22 TASH seen ccere cee eeesecees ae 08 
Knits— BrOWM ..cccseses a6 — 16 
Rn rtisnaiaass xewnps tandantes bs—40 BIO oo ceeees as 
a I AG aaa ada Me ha Ow & Ae en 6%— 7 
ME Sbdusdeesccevncesscdgess eee d 40—41 Red 13 
NN 5. PRs. sno co sadanas seeeed 37—38 be steecveses Dilek Seaton ck ip ~- IKE he 
Merinos Enit WOGM co ccccccccccosssce oe Se —_ 
pO EPCCPTRE Lee ee eee ere 37—38 aa 
Sa aR aby rope 21—22 Se Ret ches <2 
I rs acre siesa seed 21—22 R “ beste phoile stadt a hche a 
Worsted Skirted— ae 90.0 O66 60 6's 00 e008 cone aoe 
= POUND. co cctscaressenevessne 19 — 20 
DE ccdhe cheno een eseeewseeed ee 23—24 Ligh , 
MN ina sccmetie pcr vbiwessee 21—22 BRE occ rsecscesevsrens ee 
BREE. aud ccecessdcvacedogesesecne 15—16 SKIRTED CLOTHS 
a iar ae fin in etic. ae Ge 0 Sivek 21—22 skirted Worsteds— 
MEN’S WEAR CLIPS RE ae 6 6 6:0-0464040 ban KOs e— 9§ 
Wersteds— ee 8%— ¢ 
<6 a citpane ts 3.cchocen oe 18 — 19 PP ise nee haves Ven kee caws 7— 8 
BOE £450:0554 6 ue end ab downs 24 — 26 ech van ee cer ecrneensews 4— 5&6 
Black and white........... 23 — 29 I 66.0 a Vaneocesgesnnses 7 — A 








Business News 


Increase in Capital Stock 

The Edmund Wright-Ginsberg Co. 
has just increased its capital stock by 
adding $1,000,000 of preferred stock 
with cumulative dividends at 7 per 


cent. This increase makes the total 


preferred stock of the company $2,- 
000,000, of which $1,000,000 is all 
owned by the present stockholders, 


leaving the other $1,000,000 of pre- 
ferred stock tuo be sold. 

lhe company has shown a gratify- 
ing increase in its business, and the 
increase in stock will provide addi- 
tional capital so as to permit the ac- 
ceptance of some new business that 
has been offered. 

One-quarter of the preferred stock 
will be retired every five the 
first quarter at the and 
third at 110, and the last quarter at 
115. <A sinking fund of 5 per cent. 
of the annual profits will be set aside 
for the 
retirement. 


vears, 


sect ynd 


1OS, 


purpose of facilitating the 


Link-Belt Pittsburgh Office Moves 
to 335 Fifth Avenue 

Notice has recently been received 
of the removal of the Link-Belt Co.’s 
Pittsburgh branch office from their 
old quarters at 1501 Park Building to 
their and more 
335 Fifth avenue. T. F. 
Webster, manager of the Pittsburgh 
office, says that larger space and -the 
more eenvenient location was impera- 
the volume of 
ness transacted during the last year 
promises to remain in full 
swing at least for the coming fiscal 


new commodious 


offices at 


tive because of busi- 


which 


vear. 


Bradford Market 
(Continued from page 137) 

sale clothing trade is also busy for 
\Whitsuntide but some 
branches of worsted trade are rather 
quiet. 

Stocks, however, are firmly held at 
late rates, with 64s tops at 64d; 56s at 


season, 


38d; 46s at 19d; 2-48s. Botany yarn 
at 6s od. 

London sales closed with strong 
tone.on May 11. Out of 186.000 bales 
offered 168,000 were sold. Continent 


United States 
Closing rates were at highest 
for the better 


took 81,000 bales and 
7 OOO. 
/ 


point of series, except 


classes of medium crossbreds which 


failed to maintain opening advance 


Closing prices show advance on pre 


vious sales of 10 to 15 per cent for 
merinos; 5 to 10 per cent for fine 
crossbreds; 5 per cent for medium 
crossbreds; 7 to 10 per cent for 


coarse crossbreds. Some withdrawals 


of cape wools occurred owing to high 
reserves Next sales will be held 
Tune 26 
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The right dye 
—a “National” Dye— 


will keep your dye cost 
down. The experiment- 
ing is all done before the 
dye is put on the market. 
“National” knows ex- 
actly what each dye will 
do and how it should be 
applied —‘“‘National”’ 
assures you of a definite 
result without waste. 
National Aniline and Chemical Co., Inc. 


40 Rector Street, New York, N.Y. 


Boston Philadelphia San Franetsca 
Providen Charlotte Toronto 
Hartford Chicago Montreal 


"NATIONAL Dyes 


FOR TEXTILES 















19, 1923 
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DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 
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April Dye Imports 


{bout 242,000 Lbs. Brought in 
Through Port of New York 
mports of coal tar dyes through 

port ot New York for April 
led 242,022 pounds, with an in- 
ce value of $256,751. The follow- 
» table shows the monthly imports 
ug le port New York for 
923 
Pounds Value 
179,309 $185,344 
I la! 191,709 199, 640 
\ h — 12,809 
we 248,022 
Te 
ur dyes leading in quantity 
rted were Xylene light yellow, 

Diaminogene blue, Patent blue (No. 

54 iazamine blue BR. Of the 

quantity imported in’ April, 
23, 42 per cent. came from Switzer- 
37 per cent. trom Germany, 18 
cent. from Italy, 2 per cent. from 

Cana nd 1 pet from Eng 

Switzerland led tor the first 

123, indicating that the Ruhr 
has not seriously affected 

supply of raw erlals for dve 
king in that country. Prior to 
switzerland depended almost 

sively on Germany for these 
rials Official statistics for 
22, however, show that she im 
des and intermediates from 

France reat Britain, Poland, Italy, 

\ chos akia, tl United States 


sO fb any 


\rsenate Not Duty Free 


WasHINGTON, D. (| - Southern 
mn planters hav een informed 
Me ie Moss, Assistant Secre- 
e Treasury in charge of 
. it it is impossible to per- 
of calcium arsenate free 
t is understood that the 
ent followed receipt by 
. iry of the Treasury of an 
m the Attorney General, 
bee requested on the 
I vhich it was stated that 1t 
n the jurisdiction of the 
: lepartm ) place the in- 
ised ou xtermination of 
eevil o1 tree list. The 
growers probably will appeal 
riff Commission in an en- 
btain relief and may seek 
the President. 
Chemical mppetnaucenh 
xeton, D. C.—Thomas W. 
of New York, has been 
to the staff of the Chemical 
) t the Department of Com- 
is stated that Mr. Dele- 
har as had considerable experi- 
manufacture and foretgn 
tr lrugs, chemicals and dyes 
throigh his former connection with 
D David Company and the Amer- 
Ic hemical Company. He came 
us Department of Commerce 
ir € Ajax Rubber Company. 





Prices quoted below were corrected te clowe Starch, corn, bags, carload, 
of business Wednesday on the New York 
market, and we believe them te be accurate, 


though largely nominal. 


MISCELLANEOUS CHEMICALS 





ROUGE ks saucb ivesteseses 22 — 23 
Alumina-Sulphate Com.. 1% — 1% 
Iron Free 24%— sa 
Alum. Ammonia, Lump. 3% — 3% 

Pathe, Lae nc 50 0000 3% — fy 
Ammoniac. Sal. white, gr.. 7 — 8 
Bleach powder, per 100 lb. 1 90 — 2 25 
Is: TRG 6n ccvesnccccens 6 _ 7 
Chlorine Gas, Liquid...... 64% — 6% 
Commeres, C68. .ccccoccvess 18 00 —25 60 
Epsom Salts, Tech., 100 lb. 1 75 — 2 600 
Formaldehyde, Spot ...... 15 —_— 16 
Glauber Salts, 106 Ib...... 106 —1 36 

Glycerine (C  P.)  bbis., 

GmB., Xtra ..ccccccces 18 _— 18% 
CORE ccsncrtsccsevsrccece 19% — 20 
Distilled, yellow, crude.. 17 _ 17% 

Lead—Brown acetate 12% — 13 

White (crystals) ....... 13% — 14 
Lime. acetate, 100 Ib...... 4 00 _— 
Potassium—Bicromate .... 1%— 

Chlorate crystals ....... 8 — 4 

Permanganate, tech 22 
Sodium acetate .......... 5% — 6% 

Bichromat« 8 be ‘ 

Bisulphite, 35% ...... ls — a 

TNE co che ewes s —_ ro 

Phosphate (Commercial) %% — # 

Prussiate lé 17 17% 

Sulphide. 60%, ‘fee. 3% — 5 

Te ee 2% — 3 
Tartar emetic, tech....... 28 _ 1 
Cream of tartar, tech..... 25 -- 27 
Tin—Crystale ....--.eee- 35% — 36 

Bichloride ) leg 1 13! 

Oxide, bbls. ...-+-ee0eees 50 —- 52 
Zinc Gust ....eeeeeees 11 _— 12 

AC IDSs 
Acetic, 28% per 100 lb..... 3 40 See 
Citric crystals .....-+-+e++- 49 - 53 
Formic, 85% ...-scerseees 15 = 18 
Lactic, 22% ....-seescesss 4% — 6% 
Muriatic, 18 deg. per 100 “ 
Ib. in tank cars....... 90 — 1 05 
Nitric, 36 @ 42 deg. per 100 
Mh. cisasarouawoteanaws 4 60 — 6 00 
CREE. bei wc don 55 06s cae e44's 13% — 14 
Sulphuric, 66 deg. per ton, 
in tank Carg@.....ceees 00 —16 00 
TOPGPNS. oc cvccesvevesssees 37 — 37% 
ALKALIES 
Ammonia, aqua, 26 degs 7 a 7 
Borax, refined, crystals and 
powdered, bbls. ...... 6%& — 6% 
Potash, carbonate 80-85 7 s 

Caustic, 70-75% ........ 7 == 8 
Soda Ash, 58% Nght, per 

ROT Aces ce Vo esescese 1 75 — 2 25 
Bicarbonate, per 100 lb. 2 00 — 2 25 
Caustic, 76% per 100 lb. 3 75 — 3 90 
Wal. 100 10... .cccccccsess 1 10 — 1 35 

NATURAL DYES AND TANNINS 

Fustic: Solid ......e+seees 14 — 15 
Liquid, G1 Geg..cceccoce 10 _ 12 
Gambier, liquid .........--. & — 10 
Hematine, Crystals ....... 14 — 20 
Hypernic Ext.—51 deg., red 
GRAGO .ccccccscesciocs 14 _ 19 
Indigo—Madras ......+++.+ 85 — 90 
Logwood chips ........... 2% — 3% 
Extract, liquid, 51 deg.. 9 - 10 
tS re 18 -- 20 
Osage Orange, Extract 561 
GOR. nc ncnisvevecocecr 7 —_ ™% 
Osage Orange, crystals.... 17 -- 18 
Quercitron, Extract, 61 

GOGB. ccccccccccccccces 6% — 7% 
Sumac, Ext. dom., ref., 51 

REED Ka Glicainces ea ea eu 6%y— ™% 

Extract, stainless ...... sy — 9 

Tannic acid, technical..... 40 -- 45 
DYESTUFF INTERMEDIATES 

Alpha neal Se 75 —_ 80 

PD, Stick eas aos wakes &8 — 75 
Alpha Napht hylamin¢ 35 37 
Pe GE. naiks.9.6 Veda dens 16 _ 17 

ME dwincrkcavew ees awed 24 _ 26 
Beta Napthol, sublimed ... 55 — 60 

ao, err rere 25 26 
Dimethvlaniline . . 42 — 44 
Metaphenylene Diamine Ti) ) 
Paranitranaline ........ 75 — 17 

OILS AND SOAPS 
Castor OF, Ne. Bi wcccusece 14 -- 15 
Lard oll, extra winter 

strained, 100 Ib....... 13 25 as 
Extra No. 1, 100 Ib...... 12 75 — 
eae. Of Serre ee ee eee 12 50 —- a 

Olive oil, denatured, gal.. 115 — 1 30 

BOOS 2. cccccccccccceve s,s — 9% 
Red oid, Ib.......... eee 1y— 13 
Bhenste AStE .ccccvcccscece 14 _— 14% 
Turkey Red Oll, 60%..... s— ® 

ADHESIVE AND SIZING MATERIALS 
Albumin, blood, domestic. 46 — «66 

Egg, technical .........-. 99 — 1 60 
Dextrine—Potato .......+. s— ay 

Corn, carload lots, bags, 

100 FR. cccccccccccccs ° — 3 69 
Do., bbis., 100 WD. cccees - 3 $1 — 3 96 

Gum Arabic, amber sorts. 16 — 16 
Gum, British, carload lots, 

baga 10@ Ib...... soeee 8 99 _ ° 

Do., bbis., 106 Ib...... -. 426 _ ee 
Gage, MOUF ....ccccccccees 34% — 4Xy 


BOO. FR cc cncccctoceses 2 97 
i, , c ce cckicewecenss 3 24 
Cern, thin boiling, bags, 

SL. ca des arevecos ens 3 72 
ts WOE cc ccecceserecs 3 99 
OGRE: 6 iwcdscocesvesess 5 
BD Sida wecsewosonaeudds 10 
WEE. caiccccecswevneses 6 

Taptece GOOF .icccsececcoce 6 
COAL TAR DYES 
Direct Colors— 
Black (H-acid) ........ 33 
Black, Columbia FF.. 80 
Blue, 2 B...ccccccccecs 38 
Blue, 3 B...... erccccce 60 
Blue, sky, ordimary..... 95 
ras cctceune 1 60 
Blue, Fast Rl... .ccccese 1 9@ 
Blue, Solamine ......... 1 60 
Benzo Azurine ......... 90 
BOGE DS  isccuccessaeuss 65 
on eae 1 20 
Brown, Congo G........ 1 60 
Brown, Congo R........ 1 00 
CHG BE vckcccsccceeyses 90 
a ee ee 90 
Orange, Congo ......... 80 
Fo a SG eee 2 00 
a ee SF aisewevrasvawn 1 20 
eee - 60 
Red, Benzo Purpurine 4B 50 
Red, Benzo Purpurine 10B 50 
ees: GS Fen. + cstisws 50 
Genre, © Wekeecscadaava ; 50 
nn ny ee eT eee 2 15 
Scarlet, Diamine B...... 1 65 
WEOIe TO wescesckcxnaece 1 30 
Yellow, Chloramine ..... 1 00 
Yellow, Chrysamine i 90 
Yellow, Chrysophenine... 80 
Yellow, Stilbene ........ 90 
Developing Colors— 
|, a Se 75 
Black, Zambesi ......... a 
Orange, developed ...... 2 50 
PORE. terns Seanenene 1 00 
Scarlet, Developed A.... 2 50 
Scarlet, Developed R. 3 00 
Diazo Bordeaux 7B..... 2 00 
Sulphur Colors— 
ne rr eee 18 
Ime, CREST 2 occccccs 80 
IO ak cb kSbs wes 60 
en 25 
EL Sidr sh cegetentnuce 85 
SE ROD es wid ue-o 00. ae 65 
pC wine wins 70 
Basic Colors— 
Ie wiee ent ceived 1 50 
Bismarck Brown ....... 60 
CREVOCIGING:. cn cccccecccs 65 
Fuchsine crystals ....... 2 25 
Malachite green ........ 1 60 
Methylene blue ......... 1 50 
Methyl violet .......... 1 50 
Rhodamine B, ex. cone.. 7 96 
Rhodamine G6 ......... 7 50 
IE odie oa cas a ovis 1 60 
Victoria Blue B......... 2 00 
Acid Colors— 
Naphthol blue black.... 60 
Naphthylamine black 4b 50 
Sulphon black A........ 1 10 
Alizarine saphirol ...... 3 50 
en SO ac asasesveca 3 50 
DN | Bim 60 we'd ed 1 75 
Induline (water soluble) 75 
ae” 2 75 
Sulphocyanine ........... 85 
Sulphon Blue R......... 1 00 
Pet TGS Biss cccccsve 2 85 
Resorcin brown ......... 85 
Guinea green ........... 1 40 
WGl Green Bicccecccone 85 
CU, EB Uke ccs dcoewuee 33 
Orange GG (crystals)... 60 
AOIG TOGMMIMS 2600 sccccs 5 
SE 50 
MSG BOPGGAGS .cccccsccs 75 
MEO CORES. Geese vicescce 1 25 
Brilliant lanafuchsine 1 25 
Brilliant scarlet ........ 85 
Crocein scarlet ........ -1 10 
POR FOO Bicccescovseues 60 
ABO FROM cvcceseccvecs 110 
Fast Light Yellow 2G... 2 00 
Naphthol Yellow ....... 1 35 
Metanil Yellow ......... 80 
SE cw acinvecesicc 80 
VIOtSe TED cccccccccucer 2 26 
Li eee 2 60 
VIOteres. ViOlet  ccccccece 2 25 
Po ee 2 60 
Chrome Colors— 
Alizarine (20% paste).. 50 
Alizarine Red S Powder. 2 60 
Alizarine Orange (20% 

WERNGD kc coceseesscnscce 66 
Alizarine Yellow R...... 45 
Chrome Orange ........ 90 
Chrome Black A........ 80 
Diamond Black F....... 1 60 
Diamond Black P. V.... 1 60 
Gallocyanine ........... 2 06 
Palatine Chrome Black.. 66 
Anthracene Brown Pow- 

OO sade vebewcenekec 3 60 
Acid Anthracene Brown 

coseccceccoeses - 1236 

Palatine Chrome Brown. 75 
Indigo— 

Synthetic, 20% paste.... 23 
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15 
85 
40 


10 
10 


60 
90 
00 


60 
00 
25 
50 


26 


10 


40 


90 
60 
25 


00 


50 
80 
75 
60 
00 
60 


00 
oe 
00 


$0 
75 


30 


10 
30 
36 
00 


30 
00 


60 
95 
35 
70 
40 
40 


00 


00 
60 
60 
75 
10 
50 
50 
90 


Chemicals 


Lower: 


Dye Trading Dull 


Reaction Noted Particularly in 
Foreign Materials Certain 


Intermediates Decline 


Reductions were more numerous 
industrial chem 
the 


reductions have been mostly ot 


than advances in the 


ical market during recent peri 


hese 
which have start 


imported materials, 


ed to drag. On the other hand, cet 
tain domestic chemicals have beet 
advanced, largely on account of hig 


Phe 


also 


production costs. bichromat 


are hi 


tin. 
Spot 


eher, as 1s bichloride 


interest is decidedly restricte 
the du 


The ci 


and lIness is rather unusual 


market is also in a 


the 


val-tar 


lormant state, with exception 


routine 


Price 


oper! ations 
>on certain intermediates have 


declined, alpha thvlamine being 


naph 


now quoted at 35 to 37c. and meta 


} 
NV ici 


diamine at $1.00 to $1 05. 
Figures on production ot acetat 
of lime thus far this year are as fol- 
lows: January, 16,544,000 Ibs. ; | ebru- 
ry, 13,894,000 Ibs March, 15,569 
oot ips 


Dye and Chemical Notes 


John ( a & Co., 75 Huds 
street, New York, announce 
Paul Nobbe. who has had charg 
their import department, has b 


lLomme! 
Nemours & ¢ 
the de- 


by 
du Pont dk 
Del., announce 


sulfur 


SLIC CS eck a 


E. | 
Wilming 


velopment of a 


(r,eorge’ ( 


ton, 
color ot a Ire 
shade, known as Su 
Blue B 
announcement states 
the 
shades 
the 
oOo! 


applied equally we 


blue 
Direct 


com 


dish navy 
rogven 
Phe 


| 
that it 


Concentrate 
pany’ Ss 
possesses 
full 


has 


unique propert 


without ox 
eood Tas? 


of vielding 


and usual 


| won, 


other sulfog 


hess prope rties 
blues It 


On Taw 


may be 


stock, varns, pieces, ete... ai 


is also well suited for dyeing artificial 


silk The announcement states that 


it may be rinsed without steaming 


which is of advantage whet 
jig. It 
ind 


dveing 


special 
goods in the 


SC sluble, 


piece 
dve S ¢ venly, 


suitable for machine 


Chis 


fastness 


use in 


color, it is stated, shows 
to 
shightly 


dyeing 


“00 
cross-dyeing, becom 
redder, 
cotton w 


only and is used 
in 
also fast 

E. I. duPont 
announce on 
duPont Phosphine 3 R, 


follows: 


arp yarns, It 1s 
washing. 
& Co 


marke 


and 
Nemours 
the 

described as 


to milling 
de 


placing 


This product is especk illy 
adi ipte -d for use on leather, and by the 
printers. It is 
than duPont 
being 


calico 
redder 
therefore 
brown shades. 
solubility, 


considerably 
Phosphine G, 
suitable for heavy 
It possesses very good 


and particularly suitable 
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TEXTILE WORLD 


450 pages, 163 
forms, flexible 
leather, $10 per 
copy, postpaid. 



















: 
DRONSFIELD’S PATENT ¢& a 
days ap- 
: proval to Tex- 
CARD E. | tile World 
E subscribers. 
GRINDERS — 
E 
E 
TWO SPECIALTIES | 
aii d E Written for all types of textile mills by an acknowl- 
rare _ aoe ooo . edged authority. It is the first complete work ever 
err é to be published on the important subject of textile 
6 99 E cost control and accounting. 
2 The Bulletin of The National Association of Cost Account- 
2 ants says: “ Unquestionably the author has presented in 
this volume more matter pertaining to textile costs than 
WORLD-FAMOUS has ever appeared before in book form.” 
The Daily News Record says: “To a textile man who 
The wanted either to know the arguments for cost control or 
Dronsfield to look up details concerning it, the book would be almost 
priceless.” 
Patent ee 
7 The Bulletin of Haskins & Sells, Accountants, says: “It is 
wa f a relief to find a book which gets down to brass tacks.” 
Traverse | 
g 
a 


Wheel Grinder 


AND 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 


Publishers 
The 


Dronsfield 
Patent 


$34 Fourth Ave., New York 






MOOT UNT AAS ULLAL LD ATUL LUASLUL SUDDEN 


When installing a machine for Carbon- 
izing, Dyeing, Bleaching, Drying 
or Finishing 
be sure you are buying a 


Berry Wheel 


or Fan 
with no back draught 


Applicable to any & 
make of Dryer 3 
Used by the leading §& 
textile mills Ei 


INVESTM@BENT VALUE 





Ent —————— 


Seaming Tables 
Looping Tables 
Damp Boxes, etc. 
All Steel 
David Lupton’s Sons Co. 


Trenton and Allegheny Aves. 
Philadelphia 





When Ordering Cards 
SPECIFY 
‘“*“GRINDERS TO BE OF 


DRONSFIELD'S MAKE” 


There are none 


“JUST AS GOOD” 


-_ en THE WILSON CO 
To be QUITE SURE DEC A LSO Greenville, S. C 


Manufacturea by : 
A. HUN BERRY & 


FAN CO. E 

28 Binford Street ¢& 

Boston 5 

MUNUDALAANATUveTans Tay aera ery eros ereeeeaneeev vse aeMAMATNN NTU TPONE Te 


SUID Las LLL TUTTLE OMNI ONT 


ae 
_ , 
“~~ } 
FORE) REED CUUUEVONEOMONRAAES LAUT TO OTUL ATT Wd nMOS AY MRM PNA NS || 








PATENT OFFICE 


Branch Office 
order from 
Water softeners for throwsters, 213 Latta Arcade, Charlotte, N. C 
THE PRINCIPAL TEXTILE scourers, bleachers, dyers Fibre Goods Leather Belting 


meant : Sheep Skins for Spi 
MACHINERY IMPORTERS iii initia ne ee et 
Packi Bo 
LIME & SODA Softeners Se ee 


Mill Brooms A General Line of 
FILTERS & PURIFIERS 


MILL SUPPLIES 


American Water Softener Co. Our Building Department Handles 
8. E. Cor. 4th and Lehigh Ave., Phila., Fa Steel and Iron 


OLIVER L. BALLARD 


Boiler Room Engineering and Contracting 
Gets the Highest Efficiency out of your 
Boilers. Furnace Work Specialty. 
Representing 
JOINTLESS FIRE BRICK CO. 
P. 0. Bex 154, Charlette, N. C. 
Warehouse Phone 4937 


nore Line Suafting Faupment 


MANAGING ACENTS i Gunnbtlbnnean Geis ot. toute, U.S. A. 














M 


W.H. BANNON & CO. 





LEACHER’S 


ANNON’S 
LUE 


ay 19, 1923 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 














lay 19, 1923 
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Caer Oe te Se oe 
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6% 





STANDARD IN 


SODA 


SINCE 1881 


i i ee 


SOLVAY 
sold on the basis of 
actual Alkali content. 

SOLVAY 58% Soda Ash 
contains 58% of 
actual sodium oxide. 

SOLVAY 76% 
soda contains 76% of 
actual sodium oxide. 

Specify SOLVAY—the 
standard in SODA 
since 1881. 


products are 


caustic 
Am ed etd eo alae 
= BOSTON -77 Summer St. 
CHICAGO-30N. Tne 
wie s cd 
Waa ec Rrra coe 
DETROIT-Real Estate Exchg Bd. 
MARS LU Cases ett 


SYRACUSE 


agadichipionaontenb wera atpiedte ebay a ipo inieciininid yj paudcaacig nig 


Tue Sorvay Process Co. 
PLANTS AT 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
DETROIT, MICH. HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


oF 


a eS ny ee oe pe ve ve ve ve Le Le Pe _ Le _ Pe? 
| TTT 
.) 
3 


PRODUCTS 


FOR 


WARP SIZING 


AND 
PIECE GOODS 
FINISHING 


Not only GOOD sizing but PERFECT sizing AT ALL TIMES 


is required if your looms are to produce 


— THE BEST RESULTS — 


SIZOL, STARCH and SIZOL SERVICE 
NO OTHER INGREDIENTS NEEDED 






CHEMICALLY CORRECT 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
New York, N. Y. Jersey City, N. J. Nitro, W. Va. 


NEW ENGLAND AGENT 
142 Irving Avenue 


H. P. BABBITT 


Providence, R. I. 








TEXTILE WORLD 


SFIS 


a 
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.) 


DYES OF SPECIAL 


N Tanah 


DIRECT FAST COTTON COLORS 
DEVELOPED DYES 


PEERLESS COLOR CO., Inc., Plainfield, N. J. 













Einstein has quite possibly upset the 
accepted theories of matter but 
the conscientious expert service 
back of WARREN SOAP is 
more firmly established than 
ever. 


Warren Soap Manufacturing Company 
77 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
Established 1870 Incorporated 1890 





DIRECT IMPORTERS OF 
TAPIOCA 
POTATO 

SAGO 
SOLUBLE OILS 
SOLUBLE TALLOW 
FULLING & SCOURING OILS 


Samples furnished on request 


SPIER, SIMMONS & CO., Inc. 


474-478 Greenwich Street 


NEW YORK CITY 
PHILADELPHIA 


S. R. DAVID & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Dyestuffs 


252 Congress Street Boston, Mass. 
Hartford, Conn. Office : 1029 Main Street 





Trade Mark 





BOSTON 





AMIAArPHH 











PRINTING GUM 
TURKEY RED OIL 


HALF REFINED TARTAR 
CREAM OF TARTAR 
BICHROMATE OF SODA 


New York 


PENETROL 


| HERRICK & VOIGT 


TARTARIC ACID 
99 John St. 
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i th S color V1 be Temecl 
ir the brilliat ear tone pri 
nd the virtue of leveling eas 
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Chemical Show 


Questionnaire Sent 


to 


Plans 


to Get Suggestions 


Irom 


th 
114 


exhibit 


ustries which will be he 
‘ Centra P: C4 
ng the week of Sept. 1 
Vv" he industries w 
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Exhibitors 


TEXTILE 


signed space con- 


ictS tor 1923 exposition imme- 
ot 
1922 exposition last ptembe r. 


have | to 


diately following the clos the 
] 


Chey 


een urged co-operate with 


11¢ management 1n every Way pos- 


sible 


to aid in formulating prelimi- 
nary plans, and to make their ar- 
rangements regarding their exhibits 
early this year \ pamphlet en- 
ed “Getting the Most Out of 
Your Exhibit at the Exposition,” de 
cribing the most effective manner in 
cashing in on a national exposition 
co-operation of the exhibitor’s 
es rorce and executives in con 
inctio with the exposition § itself, 
is recently sent « he manage 
ment to all exhibitors. 


Phe idy 


uded in 


isory committee which 


conducting last vears ex 


>) 


position, has been expanded, and in 


iddition to the former 


twenty execu- 
es and technical men, now 1n 
udes the following members from 


the sales and production departments 


chemical chemical 


oft the 


and equip 
mi manufacturers: John W. Bover 
oft the Mathieson Alkah Works; 
Dr. Charles L. Reese, of 1 I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co.; Pe rcy DD. 
Schenk of the Duriron Co Milton 
Kutz of the Roessler & Hasslacher 
(hemical Co.; W. KE. Moore of the 
Yew J rsey Zinc Co.: 7] ( Olivet 
of the Chemical Construction Co.; R. 
Gordon Walker of the Oliver Con- 


hilter Co 


TnuwoOUus 


March Wool Activ ity 


Idleness in All Branches of 
the Industry 


Less 


Wasnitncron, D. ( The Depart 
ment of Commerce announces the 
ollowing information with regard to 
ctive and idle wool machinery for 
he month of March, based on re 
ts received by the Bureau ol the 
Census from 969 manufacturers, op 
erating 1,147 mills. This does not in 


the data for the 
\ltg cei Manchester. N 
(Cotton & Woolen 


clude \moskeag 
H.; the 
Mills Co., 


(Carolina 


Spray, N. C.: John and James Dob 
son, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.; Faulkner 
w\ Colony Mig a: Keene, N a: 
Merrill Woolen Mills. Merrill. Wis 


ir Sheble & Kemp, Philadelphia, Pa 
Looms 
()f the total umber of looms 
vider than so-inch reed Space, 52,298 
ere idle throughout the month. The 
ctive machine hours reported for 
vide looms tor the month of March, 
O22 formed 92.9 ir c { Ot he 
v shit Capac s compared 
h 79.7 per cent for e month ot 
7 1923, d 62 I r ce to! 
ea on 

() ‘ | mi it looms ot 

( ch ree spac r less cove 
reports tor Marcel 923. 14.731 
sO6.1T per cent. were in operatio1 t 
e time during the month, and 
Bat were dle ( ctive machine 
ours tor these ooms represented 
85 er cent. of the single-shift ca- 
) \ S against 74.3 per cel n the 

2 onth and 63.5 per cer 


WORLD 


lhe number of carpet and rug 
looms reported for March, 


9,105, of which 7,882 or 86.6 per cent. 


1923, Was 


were in operation for some part of 
the months, and 1,223 were idle. The 
active machine hours reported for 


these looms represented 87.1 per cent. 
of the single-shift capacity of the 
looms, per 
cent in February, 1923, and 78.2 per 


compared with 81.9 


as 


cent. in March of last year. 
Spinning Spindles 
total number of 


spindle S ported, 2,057,527; 


Of 


the woolen 


or 90.0 
for some 
March, 


for the 


per cent., 
of 
225,215 were idl 


The 


were 1n Operation 


part the month of 


and 


1923, 
entire 


month active woolen - spindle 


hours reported for this month formed 
98.6 per cent. of the single-shift ca 
pacity, as compared with 94.6 per 


cent. in February, 1923, and with 85.9 
March, 
The number of worsted spindles in 


March, 


per cent. in 1922. 


operation during 1923, Was 
2,298,957, or 93.7 per cent. of the 
total, and the number idle was 155,- 


O42 The 
hours were equal to 102.1 per cent. of 
the In Feb- 


active worsted - spindle 


single-shift capacity. 


ruary the active worsted - spindle 
hours represented 95.8 per cent. of 
the capacity; and in March of last 
year, 70.8 per cent 
Cards and Combs 
Of the total number of sets of 
cards reported for March, 1923, 6,302 


or QO.7 per cent., were 1n opt ration at 
some time during the month, while 
650 were idle for the month. The 


active machine hours for cards were 
equal to 103.9 per cent. of the single- 
shift March, 
per cent in February, 1923, 


March, 
Of the combs reported for March, 


Capacity 10 1923, 


and 88.4 


95.0 


per cent in 


IQ22 


>? 


1923, 2,315. 0r Q1.4 per cent. were in 


operation for some part of the month, 
and 217 were idle. The active ma- 
chine hours for this month were 
equal to 117.2 per cent. of the single 


shift capacity, as compared with 93.3 
in February, 1923, and 82.3 


March, 


per cent 


per cent in 


1Q22 


Obituary 


(Continued from page 


O4 ) 
LI 


iffairs of 


members of the cotton varn trade 


took an active part in the 


the Cotton Yarn Merchants’ Associa 


tion as a member of its executive com 
mittee, and was frequently chosen to 
act as arbitrator on matters under dis 
pute because of the equity and fair 
ness of his decisions 


\ resident of Bala. he also took 


s. He 


an active interest in local atfai 

was a Commissioner of Lower Merion 
lfownship, Pennsylvania, and chair 
man of the Police Commission. He 


a member of \lanufacturers’ 


Union Downtown 
survived by his son, 
Galvni " 


the 


tin P 


asso 


ciated with Philade Iphia offices 


of the Cannon Mills, Inc.. and two 
daughters. 
The funeral services which were 


held on Wednesday rel ery 


largely 





May 


19, 


192 


attended by these connected with 
industry, including the 
cials of the organization and als 
the different mills includ: 

well known er 


Various 


Laurence von Post Schwab 
Laurence von Post Schw 

9f Oelrichs & C 
porters, York and Bost 


ber O., 


ot 


was killed n acroplan 
on Monday whi on the 
Paris to London. Mr. Sch 
left on a business try 
Europe last March, intend 
for the, Umited States this 5S 
Mr. Schwab was 32 years 
was admitted as mem 
firm on Jan. 1, 1923, aft 
been associated with th 
since his graduation fro 
1913. During the war 
lieutenant in the United States 


tion Corps. Mr. Schwab. 
member of the Yale Clu 
Union Club, was in charg 
company’s carpet wool ¢ 

He was a great great grandso1 


vho found 
1798 ris 


Caspar Meier. 


pany in this city in 


three daughters and a si Sul 
William Harley 
William Harley,  superintes t 
and a director of the Algon 
Printing Co., Fall River. Mass r 
the last five years, died at his 
in that city on May II at ¢ g 


had been in poor health 


He 


about thre« 


O2 years. 
months. Mr. Harley 
connected with the Algon- 
i898 and with e 


tor 


lad 


been 
quin Co. since 
for about 15 


He w 


Scotland 


Printing Co. 
that 
1) bh; - velit 

Jumbartonshire, 


Fall 


\merican 
years before 


20 vears old 


to River when 


Edward T. Hutton 
Edward T. | president 
Hutton 15 Arch st 
Philadelphia, manufacturers ot 


lutton, 
\lf Lo 2 


the Oo” sy 


ing’ suits, knitted fabrics 
Vhursday, May Io, aft st 


weeks’ illness. Alr. Hutton was 
’ had enter 
tile business at an 


by his 


member ot 


vears of age, and 
early 9 rit 3 
survived widow. I 


\lanufacturers 


ind also ¢ hiladel 
(lub 
Emery M. Leonard 

emery \I eonard, t 
30 vears conl ected with 
& Co., Pittste \ass., g 
part of this ec as su 
died at his home in Pitts 
of cart « Mr | 
5! ears or a 
the nk ( neil 19 
the Board « \lderman 1 

James J. Costell 

lames J. Costell, aged 71 
at { New sYitain count 
last week, s tor mor 
years superintendent in tl 
the New Bri Knitting ¢ 
had been ass ated with th \ Tie 
can Hosiery | He retir m 
active wor several years g 


i. 


— - = * Se 


. 
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GEORGE LEWIS & SON 


Commission 
Copping 








Spinning Coning 









Our machines are ca- 
pable of producing 16,- 
000 to 20,000 pounds 
a month, and we can 
make quick deliveries 


7 Fair Street 
Paterson, N. J. 
PHONE SHERWOOD 1887 





of Artificial, Viscose 
Straw, Cotton, Horse- 
hair, Hosiery Tram and 
Yarns of Every Descrip- |7 
tion. 

We also Redraw from 
Cops, Cones and Tubes 





























Silk, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, Linen, and Novelty Yarns, 
Twisting, Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes, and Skeins. 
Winding in every form, single and multiple. 





~ WINDING? 


SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


Telephone 
| Trenton, N. J., 4308 





BLACKSTONE THREAD CO. 


| CONVERTERS OF 
| Yarns and Threads for the Trade 


Glazing on Spools and Tubes 


for all purposes 


244 Pine Street 


Pawtucket, R. I. 








Make a Practice of Reading 





_ and using the Textile Clearing House pages 
of Textile World 
| afforded the opportunity for buyers and sellers 


every week. Here is 


to get together. The advantage is mutual 


TEXTILE WORLD 


334 Fourth Ave. New York 


| 
| Advertising Rates on Regques: 














Dyeing and Finishing 
Wool, Worsted and 
Artificial Sill 


Cloth 


W oven or Knitted 


Capacity 6000 Yards Daily 


Modern and Complete Plant 


Correspondence Invited 


THE RICH-SAMPLINER KNITTING MILLS CO. 


Euclid Ave. at East 61st St. CLEVELAND, OHIO 





COMMISSION COMBING 


GEO. W. LEFFERTS & CO., Inc. 
N. E. Cor. 3rd and Moore Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 





C 0 M M { S S 1 ON Manufacturer 
S PI N N ] N G bdr ye sy to get in 
Business Solicited COTTON MILL 


MAANEXIT SPINNING CO. WILLING TO 
MASS. 


Webster, 


MAKE 4 HANK 
HARD TWISTED 
ROVING. A steady 


run |2 mos. in the year. 


COMMISSION KNITTING 
WANTED 

Qn 30” Crane Machines—10, 12, 

14 and 16 cut machines. 


Any fabric, plain or fancy. 
Address Adv. 346, Textile World 
$28 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa 


For particulars apply 


Adv. 483, Textile World 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 













COMMISSION SPINNING COMMISSION WEAVING 


Wanted SPINNER BRADFORD SYSTEM For 8—76” Knowles Looms. Men's 
to spin * stock in 1/24 soft twist and Wear, Dress Cite on Jacquard, dite 
high quarter into 1/15 soft twist about 600 alae Y 

1500 to 2000 Ibs. weekly Steady work machines. 


\dare \d 


dress Box 620, St ame suilding | 1 ‘ 
Add Box 2 Tan Buildi Drexel Bldg Philadelphia, Pa 


York ¢ 


WANTED COMMISSION WEAVING 
Bolivia or Overcoating. First class 
work. Lowest rates. Let us estimate. 


12—82” C. & K. Looms. 25 Har- 


Do you read the 
Textile Clearing House 


9 ness. 4x 4 Box. In Phila., Pa. 
every week? 


\ddres Achy 69, Textile World 
334 Fourth Ave New York 
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POSITION WANTED 


AS SUPERINTENDENT OR OVER- 
SEER OF FINISHING 


: 46 years ot awe 
Has more 


woolen and 


and married 


than 25 years of experience on 
Especially 


of 


worsted goods 


experienced the finishing 


HIGH GRADE LADIES’ WEAR 


ich as Bolivia, Peachbloo Velour and 
Broadclott Has been onnected witt 
large Passa firn any vears 
Familiar wit! all ¢t *ssary 1a 





hinery 


TO COTTON SPINNERS 


Englishman, recently over, 
desires executive position. 
25 years in best English 
mills. 14 yrs. Carder and 
Assistant Manager. 

Well educated, powerful 
character and ability. 


Address Adv 


Fourth 





Textile World 
New York 


516, 











324 


3 Ave., 





SUPERINTENDENT - FORE- 
MAN of Throwing—Artificial 
Silk 


Man of wide experience with executive 
and mechanical ability and experienced 
in calculating cost of production, who 


can build ind maintain organization, 
would like to connect with live « 
eight vears in present 


oncern 
position 















Address 
FE 


A « 





iy »58 


Ave 


Textile World 
New York 
SSS 


POSITION WANTED 

BOSS DYER 
two years’ experience on dye 
ng hosiery and combinations, desires a posi- 
tion Experience consists of different blacks, 
bleaching and Know nearly every 
kind of hosiery dyeing machine Good execu- 
tive ability American, married, 42 years 
old, Can refer you to my last employer 
Address Adv. 556, Textile World 

334 Fourth Ave., New York 








ourth 






With twenty 


colors 











DYESTUFF CONCERNS 
| have had twenty-two years practical 
dyeing experience on hosiery If you 


desire a man of this caliber as either a 


representative or a demonstrator or both, 


| am available at once to consider an 
offer American and married 
Address Adv. 557, Textile World 
334 Fourth Ave:, New York 














POSITION WANTED 
As Superintendent Hosiery 
Have 20 yrs. experience 
classes work. Age 37, 
Would prefer mill with 
Williams Equipment. 


Address Adv. 539, Textile 
334 Fourth Avenue New 


Mill. 
on all 
married, 
Scott & 


World 
York 


POSITION WANTED 
MANAGER 


MILI aking and finishing seé 


Mercerized and (¢ 


change l 


amless 
desires 


young, effi 


ombed Hosiery 


xtile graduate 


1ent 











KNITTER MECHANIC 
Spring Needle Machines offers 
his services temporarily for 4 hours 
every Broad 
fancy stitch also straw for millinery. 


\ddress FONTANAK 
Ave New York, N. ¥ 


On 


day experience in 


TEXTILE 





















Men Wanted 















HOSIERY 
MANAGER 
REQUIRED 


For mill producing Silk and 
Cotton hose and half hose. 
High grade man thoroughly 
experienced required. 


Adv 9, 
Ave., 


Textile World 
New York 


Address 
334 





Fourth 













WANTED 
FULL FASHIONED HOSIERY 
MANUFACTURER 


maker of well 
known brand of hosiery with ready 


Experienced—by 
sale. Must have large experience 
and invest some money as evidence 
of good faith. 
for owner of small plant or expert 


May be opportunity 


with machines in order. 


Situations Wanted 





Manufacturers who are in need of super- 
intendents or overseers for any department 
of mill work may learn of suitable men 
upon application by mail or telephone to 
Cc. DONLEVY, care Textile World, 111 
Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


WORKS SUPERINTENDENT, MANAGER OR 
FOREMAN OF FINISHING IN COTTON MILL. 
Position wanted by a man 40 years of age, Brit- 
ish, married. Worked on colored woven cotton 
piece goods, principally for export. Familiar 
with all makes of cylinders, mangles, calenders, 
platers, creasing and general machinery used for 
colored woven plece goods. Good recommenda- 
tions. 

O. B. 7847, Textile World Boston, Mass. 

OVERSEER OF DYEING IN WOOLEN OR 
WORSTED MILL. Position wanted by a man 
45 years of age, American, married. Worked on 
piece dyes, men’s wear, dress goods, gabardines, 
worsted yarns, cotton yarns, sulphur and direct 
colors, raw stock. Familiar with Klauder- 
Weldon skein dyeing and a variety ef piece dye 
kettles. Good recommendations. 

O. B. 7848, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 





OVERSEER OF DYBING OR SUPERINTEN- 
DENT OF DYEING AND FINISHING. _ Poat- 
tion wanted by a man 84 years of age, Scotch. 
Worked on raw stock tops, worsted yarns, plece 
dye worsteds, dress goods, worsted and woolens, 
etc. Familiar with all makes of dyeing ma- 
chines. Good recommendations. 

O. B. 7849, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


OVERSEER OF COTTON CARDING. Poat- 
tion wanted by a man 45 years of age, American, 


married. Worked on coarse and medium counts, 
carded work, sheetings, shirtings, lawn and 
denims. Familiar with Whitin, Saco, Lowell, 


Woonsocket, Howard & Bullough machines. Good 
recommendations. 
O. B. 7850, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


OVERSEER OF FINISHING IN WOOLEN 
OR WORSTED MILL. Position wanted by a 
man 46 years of age, American, married. 
Worked on all kinds of woolen and worsted 
goods Ramiliar with all makes of finishing 
machinery Good references 

O. B. 7851, Textile World, Boston, Mass 





OVERSEER OF DYBEING. 
by a man 42 years of age, American, married. 
Worked on hosiery, cotton mercerized, silk and 
cotton, artificial silk and cotton, heather mixes, 
ete. Familiar with Philadelphia machines, Smith 
drum, Delahunty and Klauder-Weldon dyeing 
machines. Good recommendations 

O. B. 7852, Textile World. Boston, Maas. 


Position wanted 


SUPERINTENDENT OR OVERSEER OF 
FINISHING IN WOOLEN OR WORSTED MILL. 
Position wanted by a man 47 years of age, Amer- 
ican, married Worked on all kinds of woolen 
and worsted goods. Familiar with nearly all 
makes of finishing machinery. Good recemmen- 
dations 


oO. B 


7853, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


WORLD 


Dye Standards 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The Treas- 
ury Department’s list of imported 
dye standards of strength will be 
completed in about 10 days. The 
time within which exceptions may be 
filed expired May 15. The principal 
objection made to the tentative list 
by dye importers and users was that 
the list was not sufficiently inclusive, 
naming only about 100 specific dyes 
although 5,000 colors were imported 
in commercial quantities prior to July 
I, 1914. Recognizing that it would 
be futile to ascertain the strength of 
dyes imported prior to the war, the 
trade believes that dyes not specific- 
ally named in the customs list should 
he classsified with the ones that are 
included to which they are most 
related. Under the Tariff 
\ct of 1922 imports of coal tar dyes 
are to be assessed for duty according 
to the commercial strength of such or 
similar dyes imported prior to July 1, 
1914, as most dyes now are imported 
in higher concentrations. The spe- 
cific duty of 7c. per pound will be 
multiplied by the relative strength of 
dyes now imported. 


closely 


Hosiery Production 

Hosiery production statistics for 
the months of February and March 
are shown in a report made public 
this week by the Bureau of Census, 
Department of Commerce. In addi 
tion to production, statistics are given 
for shipments, total on hand, orders 
booked, cancellations and unfilled 
orders. A summary of production for 
311 concerns, representing 388 mills, 
is shown by the following, the fig- 
ures representing dozen pairs: 

Total for February, 4,028,903: 
March, 4,552,355. Men’s full-fash- 
ioned for February, 71,688; March, 
57,846; seamless, for February, 1,- 
443,646; March, 1,648,790. Women’s 
full-fashioned, for February, 433,312; 
March, 497,122; seamless, for Febru- 
ary, March, 1,437,680; 
boys’ and (all stvle), for 
February, 278,954; March, 442,161. 

Children’s and infants’ (all styles) 
for February, 371,723: March, 447, 
291; athletic and sports (all styles), 
for March, 21,461. 


Gold Mark to Sell Mill 


1,329,580 ; 


misses’ 


Woonsocket, R. I.—Gold Mark 
Knitting Co., manufacturers of jer- 
sey cloths, sweaters, bathing suits, 
etc., with three mill buildings on 


Railroad street, this city, and a dye- 
finishing I] 


His at 


ing, and knitting m 
Water and Canal streets, have put on 
the market their three knitting plants 
on Railroad street. Machinery is to 
be included in the sale. It is under 
stood that the company will continue 
the business in the plant at Water 
and Canal streets. It is also under 
stood that there have been numerous 
changes in the managenm 


nag 


Safety in Cotton Mills 


(Continued trom page 64) 


perintend- 


reported to the service su 


ent at the time of occurrence and he 





May 19, 192 


in company with the overseer .y 
charge of the room where the 
deat happened made an investiga 
as to the cause and the preven 
Weekly safety bulletins were p 
in each work room and twice during 
the year the committee conduc: 
dance on one of the spare fk 
the mill, at which time special sai >ty 
talks and films were a feature < 1e 
entertainment. Employes wer: 
vited to bring their friends and 
affairs were well attended. 
The result of these activitie 1 
to cause both the management and 
the employes to take a keener i: ier- 
est in accident prevention. me 
sixty, safety suggestions were car- 
ried out and there were few ca of 
employes failing to report for first 
aid for slight injuries. One 
of the work was a material rebate 
irom the insurance earned through 
the reduction of loss-time accidents 
The previous year there was 39 cases 
where more than one week was lost 
from work by the injured employe, 
while in 1921 there were only t! 
cases of more than a week’s dura- 
tion. The total time lost in 
cases were II days, 15 days and 16 
days, respectively. Not a bad record 
for 222% days of operation with &35 
different individuals involved and 
with an average daily force of 455 


i 


oO 


these 


Raw Wool Markets 


(Continued from page 169) 





ported in one section a large 


practically been sold at 37%2c whet 
another operator offered 
cured the wool. 

No large sales of 
scoured wools have been made withit 
the here. Mills using these 
wools have large enough stocks on 
hand to satisfy requirements for tw« 
to three months, and are not in the 
market to any large extent. Noils 
are in little demand and no sales ot 
1 


rely 


importance have been made, met 
filling-in 


1 


and se 


52c 
pulled and 


week 


scattered orders ot sma 


volum« 


Edge Off Western Market 


Wool Owners Looking for Chances 
to Sell—Few Offers Made 
Cu1caco.—The Chicago wool mart- 
ket is unchanged and little trading 1s 
noted. Concessions could be secured 
it is thought, in buying certain grades 





of scoured wools. From information 
here it appears that the edge is off 
in the western States 

Reports vary with reference \ 
fleece wools as up to 50c. is talk 
the country and one lot of graded 
wool from near-by section al dj 


for delivery from Chicago c 
and probably less 


b night at 50c 
The pullers and scouring p! 


not busy and caution prevails. 


for western scoured pulled A woo 
range from $1.05 to $1.25 asked, ac 
cording to gtade. These prices aft 
asked, but few if any offers are 
made. B wools continue 
around goc. with no trading to spe 


of. Some fat sheep wool 


bought at 50c. 
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